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Introduction 


T his book maps the rise of the middle class as a social force in 
colonial India Despite its wide currency there is surprisingly little 
agreement on what constitutes the social category called the 
middle class Landowners industrialists professionals bureaucrats teach 
ers poets and novelists and in more recent times blue collar workers 
too have all been defined as middle class m one context or another Two 
contrasting examples highlight the mdeterimnate character of this so 
cial category On the one hand in India an elite that ranks m the top 
twenty per cent of the population using almost any set of social or eco 
nomic mdicators is termed the middle class In contrast in the United 
States almost the entire population is sometimes believed to be middle 
class (Vinovskis 1991) With such varying uses it is perhaps legitimate 
to wonder if the category has any explanatory value at all Or is the 
middle class simply a catch all label with no analytical purpose at alP 
With decolonization a middle class leadership eventually replaced the 
Bntish rulmg class in India as well as Pakistan This middle class as 
cendancy was a product of a relatively long historical process and was 
predicated on the creation of new forms of politics the restructuring of 
norms of social conduct and the construction of new values guiding 
domestic as well as public life All these transformations whether politi 
cal social or cultural reflected the concerns of and indeed the contra 
dictions constitutive of the middle class Far from having no value at all 
understanding how this middle class was made how it acquired its pre 
dominance in. public affairs is cnucal to comprehending much of the 
cultural and political world around us Not only m India but in most 
other parts of the world the middle classes played a crucial role m defm 
ing what it meant to be moaem As inhabitants of a world structured by 
moderraty it is vital that we better understand the middle class 
Outlmmg the importance of the middle class is not the same as under 
standmg It as an analytical category Who were or are the middle classes^ 
What did being m dd'e class entail How can a bistoncal ex~“~'tian of 
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the middle class help to better understand the world around us'' Closely 
examining the rise of a middle class in one city in north India over a fifty 
year penod between 1880 and 1930 this study reieals first that tradi 
tional sociological indicators of income and occupation cannot take us 
very far in understanding the social category of the middle class Though 
Its economic background was important the power indeed the consti 
tution of the middle class in India as perhaps over much of the world 
was based not on the economic power it w elded which was minimal 
but from the abilities of its members to be cultural entrepreneurs Being 
middle class this book suggests was primarily a project of self fashioning 
It argues that the middle classes m colonial north India were constituted 
not by their social and economic standing but through public sphere 
politics Understanding the middle class as a project which was con 
stantly m the making rather than a flat sociological fact helps us better 
understand the middle class and the tensions and contradictions that 
have necessarily been part of the making of middle class politics m 
India 

The definition and power of the middle class m colonial India came 
from Its propagation of modem ways of life Modernity in this sense 
represents more than a fixed set of indicators regarding patterns of eco 
noimc organization social relations or even a single set of cultural val 
ues To be modem in colonial India but also perhaps across much of the 
post Enlightenment world was also an aspiration, a project Understand 
ir^ modernity not as a fixed destmation but an ideology this book exam 
ines the Indian middle classes as both the producers and the products of 
modernity It takes up as a case study colonial Lucknow where much 
like other urban centres of northern India a hitherto politically msig 
nificant group of men from service communities were able to emerge as 
the new arbiters of appropnate social conduct and establish new modes 
of pohtical activity that empowered them at the expense of the tradi 
tional elites of the city less powerful social groups and ultimately also 
the British rulers 

Much of the power of this group of men and later women who fash 
loned themselves as the Indian middle class came from their claim to 
emulate an ideal typical modernity first appropriated to similar projects 
by their counterparts in the West But the Indian modernity they con 
structed also had to be different Exarainmg the making of a middle class 
in colonial Lucknow allows us to see the similarities between the emer 
gence of modern social relanons in India and similar developments m 
other parts of the world and also the differences This book examines 
the extent to which the modem iraagiiungs of class gender national 
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and religious idertities in India were tempered with older ideas about 
appropnate social relations m the middle class imagination Yet rather 
than understandmg these as the products of a typically Indian or even a 
colonial modernity it argues that the deviations from the pattern of an 
ideal tvpical modernity evident in middle class constructions in India 
were similar to modernist projects in other parts of the world including 
the West Modernity in India as elsewhere was built on existing foun 
dations The middle classes everywhere used both older resources of power 
and privilege as well as new ideas about the orgamzanon of social and 
political relations as they constructed the modern These simihnties sug 
gest that the case of Lucknow could well be typical of the fractured nature 
of the project of modernity itself 

Even an impressionistic rending of recent events and cultural and po 
lineal debates in contemporary India pomts to the often contradictory 
beliefs that characterize middle class politics This has been most evi 
dent in the 1990s m the political agitanons spearheaded by Hindu right 
wing groups over the mosque m Ayodhya (Ludden 1996 Basu et al 
1993) and during the agitations agamst the governments decision to 
implement the recommendations of the Mandal Commission for special 
reservations of jobs in government service for historically deprived lower 
caste groups (Engineer 1991) What is pertinent for this study are the 
obviously contradictory political positions taken by middle class leaders 
and their supporters in both cases Despite virulent anti Muslim rheto 
nc m their campaign leaders as weU as supporters of the Hindu Right 
repeatedly claim that their campaign is not motivated by an antipathy 
towards Muslims but is simply seeking justice for the majority commu 
nity In fact the Hindu Right for a while succeeded in populanzing the 
term pseudo secularism to characterize those who opposed their agenda 
claiming that these opponents were abusmg ideas of seculansm to build 
up their vote banks among Muslims Ironically then a movement aim 
mg to mobilize a religiously defined community claimed for itself the 
mantle of true seculansm During the agitation against the implemen 
ration of the Mandal Commission report too upper caste educated 
urban youth of the middle class framed their agenda as an agitation s^mst 
casteist politics as if their existing privileges had nothing to do with 
their upper caste status At a less politically volatile level we see the 
similar articulation of apparently contradictory ideas about the func 
tiomng of democratic or representative msntutions where educated 
imddle class elites decry the way m which political norms have been 
undermined by the presence of lower caste and class groups yet claim to 
stand for democracy These contradictions are most apparent in the 
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middle class discourse about women who are sought to be disciplined 
simultaneously as modern and traditional subjects 

The study of the middle class in colonial north India reveals the pres 
ence of similar sunultaneous articulations of what appear to be contra 
dictory positions on issues relating to politics society and culture Of 
course one can read these as well as contemporary middle class post 
tions as instances of simple hypocrisy or political double speak This 
hook argues however that such contradictions are better understood if 
we see them as products of a fractured modernity The modernity ere 
ated in colonial north India consisted of a stitching together of older and 
newer ideas as educated men and women needed both m then attempt 
to constitute themselves as a middle class Closely exanuning the mak 
mg of a middle class in one city of colonial India therefore allows us to 
better appreciate the contradictory pressures that came to constitute 
this middle class and perhaps the sort of contradictions that bedevil 
middle class politics to this day 

Despite the crucial importance of the social group Indian history has 
more or less ignored the middle class in recent years Scholars of the 
1950s and 1960s did use the term extensively but for most part assumed 
the middle classes to be a self evident sociological category which did 
not need further explanation This was typified for instance in B B 
Misras seminal work on the Indian middle classes who argued that since 
most of us without the aid of a specialist understand what we mean 
when we use the term he saw little need or value m trying to reach 
more precise definitions of the middle class (Misra 1983 1) Instead 
Misra has presented us with a rich mtroduction to the history of the 
commercial landed educated and professional middle classes Misra 
also argued that though there were possibilities for the development of 
an independent middle class in pre colonial India the immobility of the 
caste organization and despotism of the bureaucracy precluded such a 
development (ibid 9) To a large extent this first — and it is telling of 
the historiographical fate of the category that it remains to date the most 
extensive — study of the Indian middle class concurs with earlier assump 
tions of colonial administrators Misra like the British officials before 
him, saw the middle classes in colonial India simply as a product of Eng 
hsh education, rule of law and the capitalist economy introduced by the 
British in India 

On the other hand we have scholars who deny the existence of a 
real middle class in India altogether Working on revisionist mterpreta 
Hons of Indian nationalism historians from Cambndge University in the 
1970s saw educated Indians acting as clients of other powerful people 
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and completely without an. independent political agenda' (Gallagher 
et al 1973 Seal 1973) Michelguglielmo Tom built on these ideas to 
argue that the devastatmg intervention of the Cambridge school histo 
nans exploded a master concept of Indian historiography and signed 
the death warrant of the middle class as a category of Indian history 
(Torn 1991) Describing members as of this class urban non capitalist 
bourgeoisie he suggests that it was precisely because of their role as intel 
lectuals that the so called middle class suffered the delusion of belong 
mg to an autonomous social group endowed with a poUtical weight of its 
own (ibid 39) 

There are two related problems with these approaches First they take 
the middle class to be a hilly formed sociologically bounded category de 
hned pnmarily by economic indicators while ignoring the extent to which 
social classes do not simply emerge but are made (Thompson 1964) 
Overemphasizmg structure and economic factors they downplay the sig 
mficance of cultural capital and human agency as an important basis for 
middle class as other class formations (Bourdieu 1987) Even more sig 
mhcantly a review of the wntmg on the Indian middle class from the 
1960s to the 1990s reveals that any discussion of this category continues 
to be inhibited by comparisons with an ideal type of the category denved 
ultimately from rather simplistic readmgs of European history There is 
thus a tendency to posit a somewhat idealized notion of class formation 
and umty and compare it to the more messy terrain of historical reality 
only to hnd it wanting Tom for mstance uses the example of the sup 
posedly failed project of social reform in India as demonstrative of the 
limited soaal base of the intellectuals Derivmg his ai^uments from a 
model of a real middle class presumably based upon the European ex 
penence Tom argues that if a modem and politically dommant middle 
class had existed [m India] the social reforms could have been imple 
mented as an expression of [its] cultural hegemony (Torn 1991) 
Harjot Oberoi sums up this understanding of the middle class which has 
virtually acquired the status of common sense In his otherwise fascmat 
ing study of the construction of modern Sikhism, Oberoi rejects the ap 
plicability of the term middle class to Indian history because he sees this 
category as a product of Europe s histoncal experience of industrializa 
non In India on the other hand petty bureaucrats and urban profession 
als could at best only dream of mdustnalization thus diis non productive 
class could not appropriately be named middle class (Oberoi 1994 260) 

' For a critique of the Cambndge school position see S Sarkar 1983 Introducaon also 
Hardiman 1982. 
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A more careful examination even in European or North American 
history however reveals some significant ambiguities about the use of 
this category (Blumm 1985 Steams 1979 Vinovskis 1991) Does the 
industnal bourgeoisie alone constitute the middle class'’ Surely not as 
that would exclude the central role of cultural entrepreneurs — the teach 
ers the journalists the novelists the politicians etc — from our under 
standing of the middle class What exactly tuas the relationship between 
these groups and the Indusmal Revolution^ Recent studies seem to em 
phasize the extent to which this foundational middle class too was a 
product of conscious interventions in social and public life of nineteenth 
century England or the United States (Davidoff and Hall 1991 Ryan 
1981) Though the Industnal Revolution forms an important backdrop 
to their study of the middle ebss Mary Ryan as well as Leonore Davidoff 
and Catherine Hall focus on the centrality of cultural projects and par 
acularly the recastmg of gender relations within the family to the con 
struction of a middle class m England or the United States Dror 
Wahrmans analysis goes further m challenging prevalent ideas about 
the middle class Suggesting that arguments about an Industnal Revolu 
tion leading to an mevitable nse of the middle class are more a mytht 
cal construct than historical reality Wahrman contends that the idea of 
a middle class was actually the product of pohncal representations car 
tied out in the public sphere (Wahrman 1995) Much like colonial 
Lucknow It seems the image of Bntam as a middle class society came 
into being through the language of writers and speakers as found in 
those means of public communication geared towards interventions in 
the political process and towards audiences mterested in such interven 
tions (ibid 10) Instead of a fixed sociological category bounded by 
income or occupation Wahrman argues that m Britain the precise social 
referent of the notion of middle class” was far from being well defined 
and indeed that this vagueness often served the purpose of its users 
(ibid 16) Increasingly scholarship elsewhere in the world too is em 
phasizing the middle ebss not only as a project of self constitution with 
only indirect Imks to economic power but also emphasiamg the impor 
tance of soaal manners morals and values as integral to middle class 
formation (French 1996 Owensby 1999) 

Important soaal economic and political changes accompanying British 
rule in India undoubtedly presented new opportunities to eaucated men 
and a little later women as well But ultimately being middle ebss in 
India as elsewhere was a project of self fashioning To highlight cultural 
projects as central to middle class formation is not to deny the signifi 
™ of e ther economic structure or indeed histor*cal context of changes 
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in the nature of legal and economic regimes which accompanied the 
transition to colonialism The one objective factor that distinguished 
most people who came to be termed middle class in colonial India was 
the fact that they belonged to the upper strata of society but not at the 
apex Most of them were upper caste Hindus or As/ira/ (high born) 
Muslims and many came from the so called service commumties that 
IS from families and social groups who had traditionally served m the 
courts of indigenous rulers and large landlords Not only did this mean 
that such men had sufficient economic resources but also that they pos 
sessed sufficient educational training to shape and participate in public 
debates during the colonial era Education and literary accomplishments 
had of course been valued for long before the Bntish came to India 
Court officials rehgious leaders and men of letters the north Indian 
ecumene did comment on social matters and were occasionally even 
allowed the licence to be critical of the rulers and their admmistration 
(C Bayly 1996) Yet their social and political importance was relatively 
insigmficant until the latter half of the nineteenth century 

Many of the men active m the colonial public sphere did share some 
similanties m economic background because for most part they came 
from families which were financially comfortable but not nch enough to 
not need to earn a living — quite unhke the large hereditary landlords or 
the remnants of an indigenous aristocracy Education was the most 
important and marketable skill with family traditions stressmg educa 
tional achievements In north India at least in the second half of the 
mneteenth century sons of these families gravitated towards the schools 
and colleges set up by the Bntish in India, and some even went to England 
to pursue higher degrees Thus another objective indicator distinguishing 
the middle class in colonial India was its exposure to western style edu 
cation But merely the knowledge of English similarity of family back 
ground or even exposure to western education did not transform Ashrafs 
Kayasthas Brahmins Khatns or Banias of north India into a middle 
class This was achieved through cultural entrepreneurship 
Defining the middle class in colonial north India then necessanly takes 
us beyond simple economic indicators of income and occupation Shat 
mg certain similarities in social and economic background such as edu 
cation occupation or profession a certain group of people became 
producers and products of a new cultural politics in a transformed his 
toncal context This initiation of new cultural politics which allowed 
them to articulate and share a new set of beliefs values and modes of 
politics clearly distinguished the middle class from other social groups 
Upper caste H ndus cr Ashraf Muslim men did deploy traditional statu. 
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to set themselves apart from other social groups But more important m 
the emergence of a distinctive middle class was their transformation of 
traditional cultural values and the basis of social hierarchy A hitherto 
less significant group of mtellectuals and bureaucrats did not become 
key political and social figfures merely by the objective circumstances of 
their existence Cultural entrepreneurship is what provided them as 
cendance in the social and political life of the country As elsewhere 
around the world probably a middle class emerged from processes where 
mtellectuals and activists created a new and distinctive social category 
through a self conscious interposition between people of rank and the 
common people (Williams 1983 63) Focusing on such self conscious 
interpositions this book highlights the agency of the middle class in its 
own making 

Central to this process was a model of middle class ness which Indians 
adopted with alaenty Even if Bntam was nor a middle class society by 
the end of the nmeteenth century pubhc sphere representations had 
certainly succeeded in creating that impression (Wahrman 1995) 
Western educated Indians were quick to adopt this model to suit their 
own circumstances and represent themselves as a middle class with a 
soaal cultural and political agenda distinct from a feudal or deca 
dent mdigenous elite as well as lower classes in need of disciplimng or 
improvement Ironically enough ultimately the logic of this model de 
nved from a British example led them to estabhsh their differences from 
and assert power over the Bntish rulers Through such projects a dis 
tmctive middle class identity emerged These projects are the focus of 
this book 

It was modern forms of politics that is the new ways in which edu 
cated men configured social relations that really made the middle class 
distinct from other social groups m colonial India These imaginations 
sought to create a new sort of social body often drawing on models de 
nved from Victorian Bntam but tempered by their own circumstances 
A close look at the construction of an Indian middle class in a local 
milieu reveals multiple often contradictory pressures constituting middle 
class politics m colonial India. It certamly demonstrates the extent to 
which traditional ideas played a role m the construction of modem 
ideas about religion community gender relations and the nation Thus 
modem ideas of the middle class about pohtics contained elements drawn 
from much older ideas about political and social organization its belief 
in modernization coexisted with the reinforcing of older hierarchies its 
nationalism was comphcit with what has been termed communalisra 
and ts belief in progress was simultaneous with its advocacy of tradition 
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The recent Subaltern Studies historians move towards studying struc 
tures of dominance m colonial India have led to some fruitful mterven 
tions in the history of the middle class in this respect Emphasizing the 
hegemonic aspirations of the colonial middle classes subaltermst inter 
ventions have focused on the ambiguities of middle class nationalism in 
colonial Indn and pointed to the contradictory and fragmented nature 
of the modem produced by the Indian middle classes Inspired by the 
work of Edward Said (1978) however the post colonial turn of the 
Subaltern Studies project has often given undue importance to the pre 
sumed pervasiveness of colonial discourse (S Sarkar 1997) Middle 
class attempts at carving out a presence in colonial India have been 
mterpreted as a derivative discourse (Chatcerjee 1986) Ironically in 
this case at least the post colonial attempt to cast off paradigms of west 
ern modernity ends up re establishing the middle class as exclusively a 
product of western modermty Other subaltermst interventions have 
gone further in recognizmg the extent to which the constitutton of the 
modem m colonial India contained much that drew upon older ideas 
about appropriate social roles and behaviour (Chakrabarty 1994 1992) 
Yet once again the necessity of cntiquing the master narratives framed 
by notions of an ideal typical modernity drives them to celebrate this 
difference in the nature of the modern in colonial India as somethmg 
that cannot be histoncized at all as a subaltern past not amenable to 
analysis by the tools even of the best mtenaoned historian (Chakrabarty 
1998) 

In many senses this book may be read as an extended conversation 
with the Subaltemists Much of what is argued here builds on the import 
ant work that subaltemist scholars have undertaken with some import 
ant points of difference It is undoubtedly important to critique the 
Eurocentric models of history which inform and inhibit understandings 
of non western histones and nowhere is this more evident than in the 
history of the Indian middle class Focusing exclusively on contesting 
colonial categories does however overlook the agency of middle class 
Indians in constructing the contradictory impulses characterizing their 
politics in colonial India While recognizing middle class politics as frac 
tured this book suggests that this is a history sail readable as a coherent 
(if contradictory) project of a social group seeking to empower itself at 
the expense of its social superiors and infenors The middle class of colo 
nial India was undoubtedly a product of Bntish rule It was only by using 
ideas and institutions which came with colonial rule and because of 
social changes and disruptions irutiated by colonialism that a group of 
western educated men and later women from the upper strata of society 
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came to constitute themselves as a middle class Yet close attention to 
middle class politics also shows that it was as much as active agent in 
this process as it was a product of larger political economic and social 
changes The process of constituting itself as a middle class necessarily 
entailed an attempt to simultaneously hold on to contradictory posi 
tions Though such fractures and contradictions appear to pomt to a 
difference of its political agenda from ideal typical western models of 
middle class ness explormg these in greater detail mny actually offer an 
opportunity to rethink such ideal types not only in India but across 
much of the world 

LUCKNOW HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE 

In order to understand how a middle class was created and acquired 
prominence this book examines the history of one city in colonial north 
India Lucknow Though the formation of the middle class was obviously 
a trans regional phenomenon a micro study allows us to examine fairly 
closely the historical processes contnbutmg to it and also explore in 
detail the different and contradictory strands which went into the mak 
mg of a middle class rather than see it as a monolith This is nor a book 
only about Lucknow but a tight geographical focus allows us to better 
understand the cohesion and contradictions mtegral to the formation of 
a middle class in colonial India 

The stereotypical images of Lucknow usually evokes the picture of 
nawabs and their courts and the associated high culture Fictional rep 
resentations of Lucknow have reinforced this image of a city whose his 
tory ended in 1857 ^ Such is the power of timeless images that even the 
Indian Railways an institution of the contemporary Indian state wel 
corned travellers to Lucknow the city of the Nawabs almost a hundred 
and forty years after the deposition of the last ruling nawab of Awadh ^ 
In more scholarly works Lucknow has figured pnmanly as the site of 
mteraction between the emerging colomal power and the last of the 
major native states (Barnett 1980 Fisher 1987) The events of 1857 
and the post annexation pacification of the city have also captured the 

‘ Two films which have done much to peipetuace the nawabi image of Lucknow in papular 
imagination have been Satyajit Ray s S/uurary ke Khilan (The Chess Players) and Musaffer 
Ah 5 UmToo Jaan Both are based on earlier works of fiction — ^Ray s film on a story by 
Premchand and All s film on the novel Umrao Jan Ada (Ruswa 1987) 

’ Announcement on the SfwtaMi Ei^ress, a high speed tram running between Lucknow and 
New Delhi 1992 Pe sona! observatkm 
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imagination of contemporary historians (R Mukheqee 1984 Oldenburg 
1989 Pemble 1977) Apart from kings and nawabs the only natives of 
Lucknow who have found a place in historical writings about the city 
have been the Taluqdars large hndowners whom the colonial adminis 
tration tried to project as the natural rulers of the people — a role they 
tned very hard to live up to but with only limited success (TR Metcalf 
1979 Reeves 1991) These images stones and films about Lucknow 
and surpnsmgly even scholarly studies obscure the history of an impor 
tant social gioup in the city the middle class 
The mythical origins of Lucknow are s ud to go as far back as Lakshman 
the brother of Rama the king of Ayodhya In a park on the central road 
of Lucknow Hazratganj a bust of a male figure is dedicated to Lakshman 
the founder of Lucknow In more historical times Lucknow was a sig 
nificant urban centre by the sixteenth century The Mughal emperor 
Humayun raised ten thousand rupees and fifty horses during a bnef 
four hour halt in the town Akbar chose Lucknow as the seat of the 
governor of the province when he reorganized the empire m 1590 
Aurangzeb the last of the Great Mughals visited LucknOw and en 
dowed the Firangi Mahal seminary which remams an important Sunm 
theological centre (Oldenburg 1989 6-7) But the city really began to 
flounsh when the royal court of the Awadh nawabs was transferred finm 
Faizabad to Lucknow in 1774 It is to this eighty year period of the city s 
history between 1774 and 1856 that we can trace the origins of the per 
sistent images of Lucknow s courtly culture The need to establish their 
legitimacy as rulers particularly after the break with the Mughal empire 
led to lavish spending on ntual and ceremonial occasions by the nawabs 
of Awadh. This also contnbuted to the need to attract and patronize the 
best hterary and artistic talent available and evolve a distinctive iden 
tity for the Lucknow court (Fisher 1993 7 1-9) It was the emulation of 
the values of this court by courtiers and those associated with the court 
which created the nawabi culture of Lucknow The anneication of Awadh 
by the British created a major disruption m this historical process The 
centre around which court culture existed itself collapsed Colonial 
administrators reshaped the city and broke up communities (Oldenburg 
1989 39-41) New opportunities accompanied the disruptions A new 
power and a new political and cultural ethos came to prevail in Lucknow 
once the nawabi court was removed Whatever remained of the older 
Lucknow culture associated with the court was steadily marginalized 
as people sought to negotiate the altered circumstances of their existence 
It IS reasonable to expect that once the nawabi court itself disappeared 
changes would also occur in the larger cultural pattern which had grown 
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around it But such changes are rarely drastic or immedi ire Ratan Nath 
Sarshar s novel Fasana i Axfid first published at the end of the 1870s 
shows many of the nawabi habits and cultural institutions such as the 
houses of the courtesans still extant in the city (Prcmchand 1987) Abdul 
Halim Sharar s detailed account of cultui il life in the cit-i depicts the 
many esotenc pastimes and ehborafe rtfinemcnts m lifestyle chancier 
istic of the nawabi era persisting till the early years of the twentieth 
century (Sharar 1989) Tbe existence of many inembeis ol the old aiis 
tocracy m colonial Lucknow the Wasujadarb (pensioners of the erstwhile 
royal family) for mstance ensured that old w lys would not die awiy 
immediately (Oldenburg 1989 Hill 1991) The caluqdui patronage of 
the institutions of courtly Lucknow and their t iste for luxuries old and 
new also helped the city retain part of the ambience of the naw ahi days 
of old (Oldenburg 1989 TR Metealf 1979) Despite the mnny devel 
opments of the city by colonial administrators and native improvers 
alike Lucknow retamed at least a part of the nawabi architectural legacy 
well into the colonial penod There is therefore some albeit limited 
histoncal basis for contmuing to refer to Lucknow as a nawabi city in the 
early years of the colonial era 

By the last quarter of the nmeteenth century however and certainly 
so by the early decades of the twentieth century the nawabi aristocracy 
played a very insignificant role in Lucknow s public affairs The landed 
gentry — the taluqdars — ^were too busy lobbying for their collective and 
individual interests through their connections with sympathetic admin 
istratots (Reeves 1991) It is also possible that they considered them 
selves too anstocratic to enter this public world A novel by Attia 
Hosam — ^who grew up in a taluqdan family herself — ^represents them as 
contemptuous of politics and disdainful of horse trading for votes 
(Hosam 1987) Rather than nawabs and taluqdars it was a group of 
western educated men largely m professional or literary occupations 
often from families with a tradition of service m native royal courts — in 
other words middle class Lucknavis (residents of Lucknow) — ^who came 
to play an increasmgly visible and vocal role m the political social and 
cultural life of the city 

In the colonial penod Lucknow ranked fourth among the cities of 
India after the three Presidency towns and was the eighth largest city of 
the Bntish empure m the 1880s (Oldenburg i989) The changes that 
accompanied colonial rule also created circumstances favourmg the 
emergence of a socially and politically significant middle class For ont, 
British rule helped destroy the political material and ideological basis of 
the existing rulmg classes in India Political changes signalled the demise 
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of a larger ruling class of nobles and intellectuals dependent upon the 
patronage of rulers and courts Furthermore not only were emperors 
njds or nawabs stripped of political power but missiormry evangelical 
and utilitarian critiques constantly undermined the legitimacy of the 
moral and cultural order supported by these rulers Disruptions m tradi 
tional social and cultural hierarchies provided room for the emergence 
of a new leadership These were the products of Bntish established spools 
and colleges who now feshioned themselves as a middle class 
The activities of these western educated men transformed existing 
patterns of life in Lucknow Though they cert unly built their own world 
on existing foundations middle class interventions also significantly al 
tered political social and cultural life in the city Nawabi patronage had 
attracted some of the best Urdu writers to Lucknow With middle class 
interventions Lucknow continued as an important centre of Urdu lit 
erature though the patronage of the royal court gave way to the emer 
gence of Lucknow as an important centre of commercial publishing 
Munshi Newal Kishore s press not only published many contemporary 
authors but also published the works of old masters of Urdu and Persian 
(Uttar Pradesh 1981) In spite of the presence of a cultural centre like 
Banaras and the politically vibrant city of Allahabad in the same prov 
ince Lucknow became the foremost centre for publication in the North 
Western Provinces and Oudh (NWP&O) m the late nineteenth century 
The first daily vernacular newspaper of the NWP&O was published from 
Lucknow when Newal Kishore brought out the Oudh Akhbar in 1858 
The paper maintained its unique status as a vernacular daily of the 
NWP&O for a long time and even later was only overtaken by other 
Lucknow papers as the largest circulating Urdu newspaper in the prov 
ince (MIN 1911 1912 1914 1918-20) 

Politically with middle class leadership Lucknow emerged as an im 
portant centre of nationalist activity though the presence of the Nehru 
family among other important political leaders like Madan Mohan 
Malaviya gave neighbounng Allahabad a definite edge m nationalist 
politics Yet Lucknow was hardly a political backwater Oanga Prasad 
Varma and many other Lucknavis attended the inaugural session of the 
Indian National Congress m 1885 and Varma was the movmg force 
behind the Congress in Awadh m addition to his active involvement m 
municipal politics where he was clearly identified as the leader of the 
Congress camp Lucknow possibly because it lost out to its urban rival 
as the provincial capital after the amalgamation of the North Western 
Provinces with Oudh m 1877 never became the kind of Congress strong 
hold which AUahabad did It was however; imporismt enough to host 
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one of the fifteen annual sessions held in the ninttei.nth cenrury Within 
Lucknow the Coitgress was considered important enough tor a faction 
in the city to petition the government to try and prevent t Congress 
session from being held in the city and for Munshi Ncwal Kishore to 
host meetings against the Congress at his home ^ 

The presence of the ruling Shia Muslim naw ibs had certainly given 
the city of Lucknow a distinctly Islamic flavour With cokmi il nile and 
middle class intervention, Lucknow remained an impottant tentre of 
Islamic education though it lost some of the Shta picdominancL of the 
nawabi era The Firangi Mahal seminai^ tor instincc was in extremely 
important institution well into die 1920s producing leaders of the Khilafat 
movement such as Abdul Ban (Mmauk 1982) Political necessity and 
cultural confidence had produced a degree of pluralism or cultural syn 
cretism in the courts of nawabi Lucknow Colonial policies and middle 
class interventions changed the ways in which religious identities were 
imagined In the place of pluralism came a more exclusivist notion of 
religious identity Lucknow now became an important centre of what 
came to be known as Muslim politics a phrase unknown it not redun 
dant m the nawabi era (Gan)u 1980 Hill 1991} Muslim visibility also 
gave a particular edge to Hindu-Hindi revivalism m Lucknow durmg 
the late nmeteenth and twentieth centunes After Lucknow s most sen 
ous Hmdu-Muslim not m 1924 a prominent Hindi magazine exulted 
Now It seems that Hindus do live in this city and not just Muslims 
(Madliun January 1925 848-9) Similarly proponents of Hindi in 
Lucknow spoke with particular glee at their successes m Lucknow the 
citadel of Urdu (Pancham Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 1915) Given this 
history Lucknow also becomes a particularly significant site for explormg 
middle class constructions of modem religious identities 
Groundmg this study of middle class formation and politics m one 
urban centre permits the familiarity with details of events and personali 
ties to challenge many prevailing assumptions about the subject This m 
turn allows this book to sketch a more complex and nuanced account of 
middle class formation and its constructions of cultural and political iden 
titles than would have been possible in a broader survey over colonial 
India It IS however still important to keep in mmd that there were also 
some impottant ways m which the history of Lucknow was unique 
Probably owing to a different pattern of land tenure in the provmce 
there was little of the nentier component m the social group which con 

’NWP&O GAD (Block) file 385C GAD 1898-9 file 106C/772 (UPSA) Also SVN 20 
April 1898 271 
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stituted Itself as a middle class in Lucknow as distinct fiom say Calcutta 
(T Sarkar 1993) Unlike Surat the merchants the mcthajans of Lucknow 
kept a low profile in public affairs through the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries (Haynes 1991) Its history ensured that there was 
religious plurality and possibilities of the creation of new sorts of public 
religious identities in Lucknow in a way that was distinct from say middle 
class politics in the Madras Presidency (Irschick 1994) The continuing 
presence of a nawabi ethos and the attempt of the British to promote the 
taluqdars as a new set of natural rulers in the city also gave an anti 
anstocratic edge to middle class formation in Lucknow less visible at 
other urban centres 

Though the context is obviously important for this study of the middle 
class this book does not aim at being an urban history of Lucknow like 
Veena Talwar Oldenburg s masterly study of the city dunng the early 
years of colonial rule Rather in this work Lucknow serves as a site 
whose history helps question existmg ideas about middle class forma 
tion within British India and suggest new ways of understanding this 
critically important social class and the new politics it unleashed in co 
lonial north India This book therefore highlights the role of the middle 
class m the emergence of new politics of representation novel construe 
tions of womanhood in transforming religiosity and m its imagination 
and mobilization of new nationalisim These were issues central not only 
to the middle class of colonial Lucknow but to its contemporaries across 
colonial India whether m Surat Calcutta or in Madras Though focus 
mg on Lucknow allows for a closer and more complex understanding of 
the middle class this study of Lucknow aims to contribute to larger ar 
guments about these hotly contested issues m the history of colonial 
India Given that issues of representation nationalism, the woman ques 
tion and the politics of religion and ethnicity have become important m 
the histones of the middle class in other parts of the world these Lucknow 
centric explorations may well have a wider global significance 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE STUDY AND CHAPTER SUMMARIES 

Between them nationalism gender and religion arguably compnse the 
most studied aspects of social political and cultural history of late colo 
nial India Furthermore virtually all of the scholarship on these import 
ant questions has recognized the central role played by middle clas 
activists m shaping such politics Why then go over ground so well trod 
den and that too by some of the finest historians of our times ^ Probably 
the most signiFcant though in letrospect also the most obvious point 
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that this book makes is to emphasize that we cannot understand these 
critical issues tn the politics of colonial (and post colonial) India without 
understanding the extent to which they were all products of middle 
class politics Without understanding issues like nationalism religious 
revivalism language representational politics and even feminist poll 
tics at least to some extent as shaped by the contraiy pressures consti 
tuting the middle chss in this era our understanding of these important 
aspects of political life remains incomplete 

Without undetstanding the class location of the actors involved m 
these social movements there is also a danger of reifying categories like 
nationalism communalism religion or even feminism An instance of 
such a possibility is even evident m Partha Chatterjee s insightful study 
of Indian nationalism (Chatterjee 1993) Chatterjee certainly recognizes 
the extent to which nationalism was a product of middle class aspira 
tions to counter hegemony and sought to tame discipline or marginalize 
various unruly fragmentary visions that did not fit its vision of a mod 
em nation Yet it is nationalism which forms the basis of Chatterjee s 
explanatory framework for ultunately it is the contestation between the 
nationalists and the colonial state which Chatterjee sees as dnving the 
middle class leaders to certain modes of politics Atmbunng primacy to 
nationalism m this context means that the hegemonic aspirations of the 
rruddle class necessanly become secondary to such explanations and 
their contradictions thus need to be explained as defensive manoeuvres 
in the face of an oppressive colonial order A similar retfication of the 
politics of religious identities of communalism has for long characterized 
Indian histonography (Pandey 1990) Without seeing both religious as 
well as secular nationalism as products of nuddle class politics we cannot 
for instance explain why middle class supporters constantly moved be 
tween these two positions without being able to mamtam either one 
consistently 

At another level the reification of religion (or the alternative term 
faith) has led Ashis Nandy to posit these as alternatives to the modem 
ity unleashed by colonialism and then the westernized middle class in 
India Yet religion was no more untouched by the modernity of colonial 
ism or the middle class than any other aspect of public life in India 
Focusmg on middle class interventions in this arena we are better able 
to understand how religion or faith was not just transformed but could 
also serve as a resource m the politics of the public sphere Such a focus 
allows this book to explore the transformations in Hmdu religiosity ac 
companying middle class interventions as well as the limits of such poll 
tics- Instead of an alternative to modermty then, we can better nderstand 
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how modernity shaped religion and also ways in which religiosity shaped 
middle class modernity m colonial India 

Feminist historiography in India has struggled with explaining the m 
consistencies m the positions taken by early women s organizations and 
their leadership on feminist issues hor most part explanations of these 
inconsistencies hive been understood in terms of necessary compromises 
with a male dominated n itionalist leadership or in a more critical vein 
as betrayals of the feminist cause (Forbes 1981 1996 Jayawardena 
1986) In contrast understanding this politics as the product of contra 
dictions constitutive of middle class politics helps this book offer a more 
nuanced and historically grounded explanation of such inconsistencies 
Examining the ways in which the social background of early feminist 
interventions in the public sphere m Lucknow involved both a critique 
of and complicity with certain patriarchal norms this book suggests the 
impossibility of seeing feminist politics as any more autonomous of 
middle class contradictions than other political endeavours of a middle 
class political leadership 

While there are certainly important contnbutions that a focus on the 
middle class can make to our understanding of the modem world there 
are important limitations to the appioach adopted in this book as well 
For one tbs work focuses entirely on public sphere activities of the middle 
class Missing from this study of the nuddle class are the details of do 
mestic life lived social relations wttbn the family and with people who 
served it in the capacity of servants In part this is owing to a paucity of 
sources on such intimate matters Any understanding of the middle class 
must however remain incomplete without paying attention to these 
crucial aspects of social life Even within the realms of public poliucs 
limits imposed by publishers stipulations of manuscript length have led 
to excision of some of the detail which may have contributed to a ncher 
though perhaps more tedious account of middle class life My own limi 
tations of time have precluded attention to other important indicators 
reflecting aspects of middle class life in Lucknow For instance details 
about lives within middle class professions or changes in the way they 
used and conceived of space m public and at home may have had much 
to tell us about the middle class 

Though the chapters in this book do focus fairly narrowly on public 
sphere politics of the middle class in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century north India and leave some important gaps in our 
understanding of everyday middle class existence they also I hope raise 
some questions and highlight issues of some interest to readers Chapter 
One examines how a group of relatively insignificant men primarily 
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though not ejtciusively from family backgrounds tn the service gentry 
were able to establish themselves as the arbiters of social political and 
cultural conduct in colonial Lucknow Relatively insignificant of course 
does not imply that these were men without any importance at all m the 
old order As administrators literary figures or merely as part of a recog 
mzably respectable chss upper caste Hindu or Ashraf Muslim men al 
ready had high status in nawabi society Yet outside of mfluence within 
their respective areas of specialization they were not a group who for 
instance determined the canons of respectability in Lucknow of the 
nawabs British rule in Lucknow changed much of this Taking to the 
traming offered m educational institutions set up by the British and 
usmg new forms of organization and communication a younger genera 
non of men began to emerge as adepts of Lucknow s pubhc sphere in the 
late nineteenth century The public sphere became the site of class for 
manon for middle classes in north India m the second half of the nine 
teenth century 

The construcUon of new norms of respectability was cnttcal to the 
middle class project Yet like other projects of middle class modernity 
their rhetoric of publicity too was consntuted through multiple some 
times conaary agenda To distinguish themselves from the nawabs and 
taluqdais middle class men deployed ideas of equality and meritocracy 
derived ultimately from the tradmon of the Enlightenment At the same 
time they evidently did not identify with the lower classes the majority 
of the public they claimed to represent To create distmctions between 
themselves and the lower classes they relied on ideas of hierarchy derived 
from traditions that had buttressed their earher respectable status 

Takmg the middle class imagmation of gender relations as a point of 
entry Chapter Two explores another set of disjunctures in middle class 
projects of improvement Examming the ways m which middle class 
men sought to discipline and reconstruct women this chapter demon 
strates how new constmctions of womanhood emerged from middle 
class interventions m the public sphere These constructions hke other 
middle class projects rested on contrary foundations incorporating as 
they did both modem ideas about womens education and emancipa 
tion, as well as a reiteration of much older patriarchal norms Though 
middle class interventions did succeed in bringing together the tradi 
tional and the modem the Indian and the European, the Sangam! they 
created was an uneasy one Middle class mterventions created a modem 
ity where both Manu as well as Mill and Macaulay could be pomts of 
reference It was a modenury that certainly helped men to create newer 
forms of control over women but at least for the women willing to par 
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ticipate m it this modern also created spaces where they could contest 
male domination or at least create a space for their own interests and 
mclinations Middle class feminist interventions though cntical of some 
aspects of the male patriarchal order could not always transcend the 
contradictory pulls of their class position either demonstrating both points 
of difference as well as complicity with the malestream agenda Ulti 
mately middle class politics neither allowed for untrammelled male 
patriarchy nor for completely autonomous feminist politics 

Focusing on the transformation of Hindu religiosity Chapter Three 
looks at how middle class men sought to tame and discipline a huge 
variety of cultural practices in an attempt to produce a singular vision of 
Hinduism The importance of religious identities was not the result of 
pnmordial attachments nor indeed did such identities represent a re 
treat’ to an uncobnized domain but were a product of modermty as 
middle class activists actively reshaped the domain of the political 
through transformmg and reinterpretmg religion in ways that furthered 
their own agenda Blending humanist and liberal ideas with older philo 
sophical precepts of Vedantic thought late nineteenth century middle 
class activists attempted to produce a new anthropocentnc Hindu 
religiosity Rather than bemg concerned with ntual worship or quotidian 
existence this new publicized Hmdu religiosity was mote concerned 
with the creation of a Hindu national community Seeking to transcend 
deeply imbedded notions of hierarchy middle class Hindu religiosity was 
committed to the construction of a singular Hindu community one which 
could then be represented mobilized and defended by middle class ac 
tivists in the pulilic sphere Much like other aspects of public sphere 
politics in colonial India the vision of a singular Hindu community too 
was riven with contradicnons Attempts to mobilize a Hmdu commu 
nity often made these contradictions very visible especially as the vision 
of an undivided Hmdu commumty came into conflict with hierarchical 
beliefs and practices equally important for the middle class to mamtain 
Its social hegemony 

With ail Its contradictions and fractures middle class recasting of 
religious ideas created new discursive templates for modem politics in 
colonial India It enabled for instance the virulently anti Muslim Hindu 
nationalism in the twentieth century The ability to selectively mterpret 
past traditions howevei; also provided a powerful tool to social refonners 
lower caste groups seeking social mobility and to ardent secular nation 
alists The transformation of religious ideas as they were brought to serve 
middle class mterests m the politics of the public sphere ultimately shaped 
many aspects of modem politics m colonial India allowmg for many 
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different voices and interpretations many different posstbil ties of polit 
ical activism and many different imagmations of the self and the other 
A focus on middle class politics allows Chapter Four to explain the 
dis]uncture — ^the apona — in nationalist ideologies which often tries to 
accommodate contradictory elements within the same framework In 
India one of the forms taken by this disjuncture is the simultaneous irn 
agmanonoflndia as a secular and a Hindu nation For the most part 
middle class activists particularly from the 1920s represented the na 
tion as an entity which stood above less salient divisions of community 
caste class, or gender As the people who were mcreasmgly coming to 
define (and later to rule) this nation this elevation of nationalism to the 
supreme value of public life obviously worked to their advantage Yet 
close attention to the articulations and activities of middle class Lucknavis 
reveals considerable tension m their imagination of what or who consti 
tuted the nation Challenges posed by Muslim nationalism often evoked 
a more parochial vision of the nation from the Hindu middle class Per 
ceived affronts to the Hindu community particularly m accounts of 
Hmdu-Muslim riots drew impassioned defence of Hindu nghts and 
vitriolic anti Muslim rhetoric from the middle class champions of Hindu 
pride This support for Hmdu pnde was however articulated m emi 
nently reasonable terms as befitted the self image of the enlightened 
arbiters of public opinion But this reasonability and a very real fear of 
lower class violence during nots also prevented middle class Hindus in 
Lucknow from advocating a full throated Hmdu supremacist position 
Ultimately middle class politics m colonial Lucknow constantly oscil 
lated between support for plural secular nationalism and an exclusivist 
Hindu nationalist identity Exammmg the roots of the enthusiasm as 
well as the ambivalence that marks middle class participation m nation 
alist proijects this chapter outluaes some of the reasons why middle class 
nationalist politics produced poliucal identities that were protean and 
impermanent and points to the limits of modem politics 
The middle class in colonial Lucknow as in most other places prob 
ably was a product both of traditional status and new opportunities In 
Lucknow it was only possible for men and women who already enjoyed a 
certain social position and economic advantages to deploy their ideas m 
the public sphere institutions so as to transform exisnng notions of re 
spectability to their own advantage The very project of being middle 
class was based on the creation of distmctions Middle class men and 
later women drew these distmctions by drawing on both new ideas and 
mstitutions but also their existmg resources of privilege A certain duality 
was therefore constitutive of the imddle class It is important to keep in 
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mind of course that the characteraation of middle class politics as m 
herently contradictory is at some level of generalization There were 
certainly middle class individuals whose politics was much more uni 
tary Yet in some way the project of being middle class necessitated 
embracing contrary positions These contradictions certamly enabled 
many of the middle class projects examined in this book but also served 
to limit their political agenda 

So for instance it was not that middle class activists indulged in 
double speak when they claimed to represent a public in their advocacy 
of emancipation of women a Hinduism beyond caste or a plural Indian 
nation The contradictions of their politics emerged from contrary pulls 
of their social situation On the one hand ideas and institutions that 
came with colonial rule allowed them to represent themselves as en 
lightened representatives of public opinion through which they sought 
to replace the nawabi paradigm of respectability in Lucknow But it was 
equally important for men who were traditionally a part of respectable 
society on the other hand to also clearly distinguish themselves from 
the lower orders In the latter they could not but use a more traditional 
vocabulary with which they were quite familiai; given their respectable 
status in pre colonial Lucknow and thus emphasize the inherent inferi 
onty of the lower classes While this duality certainly allowed them to 
emerge as the opinion makers m Lucknow it also limited their agenda in 
that middle class politics continued to retam a profound ambivalence 
about popular politics which it sought to discipline and mobihze (Guha 
1992) rather than persuade and include in its political endeavours 

Takmg into account new ideas about gender relations makes the social 
origms of the contradictions in middle class positions even more appar 
ent Middle class interventions constructed a new ideology of gender 
relations which deployed new ideas about the equality of the sexes the 
importance of education and modern trainmg for women and a much 
older ideology of stridharma which can best be described as husband 
worship This stitching together of older and newer ideas created a mod 
ernity full of tensions and ambivalence which, while allowing for a cer 
tain disciplining of women also provided opportunities for critiques of 
patnarchy Limits framed by their own middle class lifestyles however; 
also prevented women from breakmg completely with the discourse on 
gender relations created by a fractured modernity Middle class femmist 
politics therefore continued to mamtam a relationship with modermty 
and tradition which was at least as ambivalent as that of the men 

Middle class contradictions evident in its ideas about religion and the 
nation equally reflect the contrary pulls arising from the circumstances 
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of Its existence rather than any conscious effort at duplicity or decep 
tion The new religiosity of the m ddle cliiss was not a guise or cover for 
some other real political interest The modern religiosity u sought to 
construct revealed however the contnry pulls of its social political 
and mtellectual agenda Simibily us oscillation between sccuhr and 
religious nationalism was not simply a political tactic but a product of 
the fact that m the 1920s both secular and religious imaginings were 
equally cntical to middle class mtionalism These contradictions roo 
enabled yet limited middle class politics both allowing it a more signifi 
cant presence in the political aiena yet circumscribing the extent to 
which It could rake us rcfbinusi nationalist or revivalist agenda 
Middle class activists sought to be modern but their ciwn social po 
sitions also meant that they would use the resources of tradition to con 
struct that modernity This was not simply the product of being a colonized 
people though colonialism undoubtedly inflected their modernity Looked 
upon from the perspective of an ideal typical modernity the politics of 
the middle class of colonial Lucknow would be found wanting It was not 
egalitarian enough to perceive the lower social orders as equal citizens 
It was not liberal enough to allow even women from its own class equal 
ity within the home It was not secular enough to keep away from Hindu 
nationalist imagmmgs of the nation Why did this happen to a class that 
so consciously modelled itself on the model of a progressive egalitanan 
liberal secular middle class ^ The answer the conclusion to this book 
suggests does not lie in India s incomplete transition to modernity 
whether accounted for by primordial attachments to pre modem beliefs 
or indeed by muraaons necessitated by colonialism Instead a compart 
son with European as well as other non western histones reveals that a 
modernity which IS strictly rational secular egalitarian and free of traces 
of superstition sentiment or prejudice exists only in the realms of an 
ideal type Like elsewhere in the world including the West middle class 
modernity m colomal India was built upon an existing set of ideas which 
It transformed to mclude elements of both authoritarianism and liberal 
ism emancipation and hierarchy An exploration of this fractured 
modernity is the central theme of this book 
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Creating a Public Emergence of a 
Middle Class in Colonial Lucknow 


T his chapter examines the processes by which men with htde more 
than educational or professional qualifications and/or literary 
ability were able to dictate new norms of social and cultural con 
duct and mittate modes of modern politics in colonial India which ulti 
mately made them the political heirs of the Raj In short it examines the 
rise of a new political, social and cultural phenomenon in India the 
middle class Taking the city of Lucknow as a case study the chapter 
traces ways in which an educated elite came to represent itself as an 
Indian middle class It examines the changes m the social and mtellec 
tual life of this group as it confronted new social pressures and took 
advantage of the opportunities presented to it under British rule It re 
veals how these men used their literary training and talents to the fullest 
in carving out a public sphere through publishmg journalism and through 
the creation of new civic associations The chapter argues that it was 
these interventions rather than their social and economic position m 
Lucknow society which made them a middle class distinct from the 
aristocratic nawabs and the taluqdars, and also the lower orders of society 
An eminent member of the Lucknavi middle class of the late nme 
teenth century recognized the changes occurring around him and cele 
brated the way m which modern institutions constituting a public in 
Lucknow were emancipating people from the thraldom of the past* (Dar 
1921 185-6) A close exammanon of middle class politics and rhetoric 
howevei; also makes it evident that the emancipation was far from com 
plete For one just as the bourgeois public sphere in western Europe 
excluded more groups than It actually represented (Eley 1993) the public 
sphere created by the Indian middle class worked mainly towards its 
own empowerment Even at other levels, the emancipation from burdens 
of history was far from complete Middle class politics created a new 
and modern idiom of politics in colonial Lucknow and activists used 
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these modem ideas to successfully marginalise the older elites of the 
city At the same time the same middle class also deployed older more 
traditional prejudices in the public sphere to exclude lower caste and 
class groups from participation m the realm it called the public Thus 
not only were other social groups excluded from the public sphere but 
the very ideas and institutions that created the middle class were thus 
tempered and constituted by ideas and prejudices we normally do not 
associate with an ideal typical modernity 
This chapter traces the nse of the middle class by focusing on the 
emergence of a public sphere m colonial Lucknow It traces the ways in 
which social change accompanying British rule in Lucknow allowed a 
group of relatively insignificant men pnmarily though not exclusively 
from fermly background in the service gentry to emerge as the arbters 
of social political and cultural conduct in colonial Lucknow Relatively 
msignificant of course does not imply that these were men without any 
importance m the old order As admmistrators literary figures or merely 
as part of a recognizably respectable class upper caste Hindu or Ashraf 
Muslim men already had high status m nawabi society This chapter shows 
how usmg new institutions of the public sphere these men were able to 
transform ideas of respectability while constituting themselves as a 
■middle class Apart from institutions like newspapers civic associations 
or public meetings the chapter pays close attention to the nature of the 
public which middle class activists were constructing through their 
activities Examining the boundanes of the public the middle class con 
structed reveals important constitutive tensions in its imagination 
Whereas middle class activists borrowed heavily from western Enlight 
enment ideas as they sought to marginalize the traditional elites of the 
city then exclusion of lower Jasses was based on much more traditional 
hierarchies Such contradictions this chapter argues were inevitable in 
the constitution of the middle class and both enabled as well as limited 
Its agenda. 

SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE EMERGENCE OF A MIDDLE CLASS 

Perhaps m reaction to the early colonial and more recently the post 
coloiual contention that the Indian middle class was simply a product of 
colonialism, we now have the proposition that the colonial middle class 
was not significantly different from the eighteenth century ecumene 
Christopher Bayly did Indian history yeoman service in tracing the his 
tory of the service gentry from the late seventeenth through to the 
m ddlc of the mneteenth century (C Bayly 1983) He has gone further 
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to explore how the literary and political activities of the service gentry 
composed of court officials poets scnbes religious leaders and some 
tunes merchants created an Indian ecumene which debated social and 
political matters among themselves and on occasion were critical of the 
workings of the state (C Bayly 1996) An underlying theme m both 
these studies and his latest work (C Bayly 1998) has been to trace the 
pre colonial roots of middle class politics m particular the politics of 
nationalism The empirical depth of Bayly s scholarship is formidable 
Yet in light of the evidence from the late mneteenth and early twentieth 
centunes it is difficult to accept his contention that pre colonial men 
talities and forms of organization were the active forces in shaping the 
colonial Indian middle class (C Bayly 1983 195) or that Indian nation 
alism can indeed be traced back to the workings of the Indian ecumene 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries (C Bayly 1996 180- 
1) There was a qualitative as well as quantitative change m the nature 
of public 'debates in discussion m the colonial era and it was a change 
of which participants m these debates were well aware This change was 
not simply a result of English education or new forms of commumca 
tions though these undoubtedly played a part m the process The change 
was closely connected with the way the service gentry as well as others 
who came to see themselves as part of the middle class lived their lives 
earned their living and perceived their own role m the world around 
them 

Recent histonographic trends which appear to treat Indian society as 
a tabuki rasa upon which colonial ideas and uistitutions wrote their texts 
ofmodermty clearly overstate the case Yet there is no doubt that Bntish 
rule created far reaching changes m the way urban dwellers lived their 
lives Cines were transformed both m terms of landscape as well as gov 
emment The old city of Lucknow for mstance, was virtually improved 
off the face of the earth as the British tore down and rebuilt large parts 
of the city m keeping with imperatives of safety law and order sanita 
tion and the economy (Oldenburg 1989 xx andfiossim) At the same 
time British rule introduced a new civic order in cities The prohibition 
on the possession of arms after 1857 and a new policing and judicial 
system spelt an end to the says of street fightmg dandies the bankas 
and effectively precluded possibilities of citizens directly settling persona’ 
disputes through the use of force (ibid Premchand 1978 1 5-10 41 
Shararl989 109-16) With the Bntish also came a novel intrusive gov 
emment which sought to direct almost all aspects of urban living from 
the consumption and sale of intoxicants to the location of burial and 
cremation grounds from size of latnnes to the size of religious processions 
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(Oldenburg 1989 xx) Life could hardly be the same as it was before for 
any urban dweller after the advent of Bntish rule in north India 

Kin connections had played a very important part in getting jobs in 
the royal courts and bureaucracies (Lelyveld 1978 Sender 1988) So 
much so that certain families and km groups even came to monopolize 
particular kinds of jobs For mstance a Kayastha family had a virtual 
stranglehold on the revenue department of tne rulers of Awadh (Fisher 
1987) Such arrangements suited the administrative needs of the state 
and also the families m question Powers of patronage made km or family 
connections of crucial importance and put well established km elders 
in positions of great power Among the Kashmiri Pandits a diasponc 
community of Brahmins originally from Kashmir; who served m the royal 
courts of north India since the eighteenth century this was the role per 
formed by family elders called buzurgs A buzurg was usually an elderly 
and influential Pandit prepared to devote a significant part of his time 
and resources towards community activities Younger Pandits or those 
from other towns would seek the advice of the buzurg sometimes stay 
in his house and eventually obtain the sort of introductions that would 
lead to employment Needless to say therefore the buzurg was a pivot of 
the community whose household acted as a centre for ritual as well as 
secular community activities (Sender 1988) 

Administrative changes accompanying colonial rule particularly a 
change in rules governing recruitment had ramifications well beyond 
the sphere of employment ' British efforts to check what they perceived 
as nepotism and km and caste cliques in the bureaucracy ultimately 
undermmed the basis of the power of Kashimn buzurgs and similar km 
or clan elders as the nodal pomts of community life New pressures and 
new opportunities ultimately made drastic changes to the circumstances 
under which large sections of the service families lived their lives Quite 
apart from seekmg other sources of employment such changes also 
allowed for new patterns of social behaviour and the emergence of new 
solidarities 

For members of service families to get employment under the British, 
training m western style institutes of education became almost compul 

'In 1877 educanonat requirements were introduced as an absolute prelimmary condition to 
the appointment of any candidate CO an office with a salary of Rs 10 and upwards N^PdiD 
GAD Prooeedmgs February 1885 no I (cited in Sender 1988 116) TTiese qualifications 
were Introduced piecemeal and were relaxed in some cases Pbwers of patronage did con 
tinue R the British kachan milieu dll late in the nineteenth oentuty and to some extent 
beyond (Lelyveld 1978) However such powers were certainly circumscnbed considerably as 
nepoRsm became a term of censure if not condemnanon m British recruitment pohey. 
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sory This was so not only for government jobs but also for pursuing any 
of the newer avenues of employment that opened up m colonial north 
India To practise in the law courts to teach in schools or colleges and 
in most cases even to practise journalism required some formal school 
ing The service classes were particularly well suited to adapt to this 
situation The service gentry whose evolution Bayly describes from the 
late seventeenth century was a mobile one Service professionals often 
moved considerable distances m search of better opportunities Service 
in different royal courts under different rulers meant that there was a 
tradition of adaptation among such families No one better exemplified 
this tradition than the Kayasthas and Kashmin Pandits of north India 
Serving under Muslim rulers not only did many of them become profi 
cient in Persian but even adapted many aspects of the lifestyles of these 
courts (Sender 1988 Sharar 1989) No wonder that members of the 
service classes flocked to the new schools and colleges set up by mission 
anes the state or by Indian philanthropists A report by the education 
department of the government showed that more than 65 per cent of 
the students in Lucknow s Canning College came from service back 
grounds (RPEO 1874-5) As early as 1871 government reports noticed 
the popularity of English as a subject among students in Lucknow s 
schools and m 1885 acknowledged the almost unlimited demand for 
English tuition that appears to exist among the people of Lucknow (RPEO 
1871-2 RPI 1884-5) 

That the interest m learning English and pursuing college degrees 
was closely tied to the decline of traditional patronage networks was 
made obvious by a Kashmiri Pandit spokesman exhorting his caste fel 
lows to take to higher education m 1891 Speaking to Lucknow s Pan 
diis Bishan Narain Dar said that the tunes when even the stones in 
Kashmir! Muhalla [the Kashmiri neighborhood] could boast they had 
an uncle who is Deputy Commissioner had passed Highlightmg the 
fact that the Pandits no longer had monopoly over government posi 
tions Dar said it was time for them to take their education seriously if 
they wanted to compete with other communities for scarce opportum 
ties (Sender 1989 135) Even the Deputy Commissioner-uncles were 
coming to the same realization Philanthropic activities particularly 
among service communities changed significantly in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century Whereas earlier feasts at Kashmin buzurg s 
houses or marriage festivities mvolved huge expenses with mvitatioru 
being extended to the whole community increasingly there were calls 
for curbs on such wasteful expenditure (Sender 1988 INSC 1890- 
1916) Instead manywe'l to do professionals government servants or 
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community activists spent their money m establishing schools colleges 
scholarships libraries and boarding houses for their less fortunate 
brethren ^ 

Examination of the extent of the impact of western education in 
producing the Indian middle class has often been limited to examining 
the content of the new education Bntish administrators congratulated 
themselves on the emancipation of thought that their curriculum had 
introduced though they did worry about the extent to which such ideas 
contributed to the lack of discipline and a growing irreverence amongst 
the educated Indians ^ In more recent scholarship the content of British 
education has been reinterpreted as a means of facilitating conquest 
and Its ef5fects one of producing perceptions of oppression rather than 
emancipation (Viswanathan 1989 S Chandra 1992) Yet what is more 
often overlooked is the extent to which western education also provided 
a new basis of solidarity among the educated It is not simply the ques 
tion of a generation sharmg new ideas or of havmg a new vocabulary to 
articulate them, though these were undoubtedly important What is also 
significant is the extent to which the experience of this education ere 
ated conditions for a new basis of identification among its products In 
the days before the British education had been conducted much less 
formally through community schools or via personal tutors (RPEO 1874- 
5 Appendix I) The experience of collective education at the new insti 
tutions of leammg was quite different and bred a new solidarity based 
partly on ideas but also institutional loyalties The esprit de corps of the 
first generation from the college in Aligarh for mstance has been well 
documented (Lelyveld 1978) Even more significant perhaps is the sense 
of moral and not just mtellectual supenonty that marked the products 
of the new educational system (Krishna Kumar 1991) This sense of moral 
superiority which combmed earlier notions of privilege with new ideas 
including utilitanamsm and Spencenan social evolutionism was one of 
the ways in which educated men of the nmeteenth century were different 
from their forebears 


’ Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan s project d 3 set up a Muslim college Is well known (Lelyveld 1978) 
Munshl Kali Prasad a wealthy Kayascha endowed a Kayastha school (and a Kayastha news 
paper) in his will (Carroll 1975) Lala Kalichaian a Khatn also left money to start a Khatii 
school (NWP&O Education Proceedings July 1912 43 file 2 of 1912 (UPSA)) Newal 
Kishore a successful publisher; contributed to many educational establishments as well (Uttar 
Pradesh Munshi Newal Kishore par Vtshesh Samogri February 1981} 

' NWP&O Education, fUe 203 of 1888 A P MacDonnell Secretary Ciovemment of India 
Home Department to the Secretary to the Government NWP&.0 31 December 1887 
(UPSA) 
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Given that adaptability had been one of the haHmarks of the service 
classes perhaps new ideas or institutions alone are not enough to con 
ctusively establish the difference between the educated men of the late 
nineteenth century and their ancestors One factor which really estab 
lished this distinction however was the means they used to express the 
new ideas The last quarter of the nineteenth century saw an amazing 
proliferation of civic associations and newspapers sponsored most often 
by men educated in the new institutions The associations and papers 
included those forwarding caste and community interests but also ones 
engaging a range of secular issues The emergence of caste associations 
with leaders from communities like the Kayasthas (1873/1887) and 
Kashmiri Pandits (188?) among the first to form such associations in 
northern India were a direct result of the sort of social changes happen 
mg at the time (Carroll 1975 1977 Sender 1988) The associations 
emerged at a time when traditional communitanan patterns of author 
ity such as those of the Kashmin buzurgs were m declme and worked to 
further undermine such hierarchies The new Kashmiri associations and 
their publications (such as the Murash i Kashmir established in 1872) 
were initially deferential towards the established leadership of buzurgs 
Within a few years however issues of general concern to the community 
were being discussed and decided by younger educated men through 
papers like the Murrtsla the Safir i Kashmir and organizations such as 
the Kashmin Young Men s Association effectively marginalizing the older 
elite (Sender 1988 Zutshi 1900) 

Nor did these pubhc men limit themselves only to community asso 
ciations As much as they were obliged to improve the situation of their 
less enlightened caste or commumty brethren the values imbibed from 
their new education also compelled the new educated men to contrib 
ute to the moral uphftment of Indian society as a whole To this end a 
great many societies associations and debatmg clubs were established 
not just m north India but over much of the country '* In Lucknow one 
of the first such associations was the Jaisa i Tabzib established m 1868 
Literally translating as Assembly of the Civilized the Jalsa was referred 
to as the Lucknow Reform Club m reports of the admmistration Run 
by Kashmir! Pandits Kayasthas and Ashraf Muslims of the city the Jalsa 

^ For a list of such ssociatwns clubs, and waeties in the North western Province see Robinson 
1993 87 The most famous of such assoctalions outside of northern India around the same 
tune were the Indian Association of Calcutta established in 1876 the Poona Sarvajamk 
Sabhaofl87Q the Deccan Education Society 1884 the Bombay Presidency Association of 
1885 the Triphcnne Literary Society the Madras Mahajan Sabha and of course the Indian 
National Conetess founded in 1885 
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was in fact given a great deal of support by the administration who 
regarded it as an organization through which public opinion may be 
readily ascertained (RPEO 1872-3 176) The Jalsa subscnbed to books 
and newspapers and its members discussed subjects related to educa 
non and social reform Munshi Newal Kishore who was to become one 
of the most famous publishers of the country began an Urdu newspaper 
in Lucknow the Oudh Akhbar as early as 1858 This too was well 
patronized by the government which picked up a significant percentage 
of Its pnnt run as subscriptions for schools and colleges 
The Jalsa and the Oudh Akhbar represented in some ways the first 
move of the educated men to find a voice for their concerns in a city like 
Lucknow They were given a great deal of support by the admmistration 
and m turn were never overtly critical of British rule In fact people 
running organizations like the Jalsa and for a long time the Oudh Akhbar 
too were convmced of the purely beneficial impact of Bntish rule Ratan 
Nath Sarshat; who was editor of the Oudh Akhbar between 1878 and 
1893 was formstance a great believer m the benefits of western educa 
tion and British rule (Russell 1992, Mookerjee 1992) Much of Newal 
Kishore s fortune was built on maintaining good relations with the 
administration and in his later years he took an active part m combat 
mg what he perceived as the seditious potential m the activities of the 
Indian National Congress (SVN 12 October 1898 539) Yet, organiza 
tions hke the Jalsa confined as they were to discussing matters of social 
reform and the like did not quite satisfy the appetite that educated men 
were developing as they came to style themselves the representatives of 
public opinion m colomal north India It is revealmg that within a dec 
ade the Jalsa was superseded by another association led by the educated 
men of Lucknow This organization was significantly named the Rifah 
i Am Association literally translating as The Association for Public 
Welfare The Rifah soon became the centre of political activity m the 
city As early as the 1880s Rifah was sending memonals requesting repeal 
of legislation imimcal to the interests of the people, and in 1890 sent a 
letter to the Government of India, representmg ail classes of the nanve 
community in the City* and objecting to proposed legislation which would 
adversely affect the interests of the people of Oudh ^ 

Given the sort of changes ua lifestyles traming and attitudes among 
the service classes it is difficult to accept the notion that pre colonial 
mentalities and forms of organization continued to inform their out 

^ Reprewncacion from the Rifa i Aum Ass relation to 5 Harvey James Secretary to Govern 
merit of Tntfi a, Legaknve dated 10 September 1890 BIA Ripen, no 5Z (NMML) 
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look into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries From being depend 
ent on well placed raises ( big men literally nch) and buziirgs more and 
more members from such communities found thnt they could and more 
significandy came to believe that they should play a more active role in 
the way society and government was organized Along with caste or com 
munity associations they began to find forums to articulate their ideas 
about social change in newspapers reform societies and other civic as 
sociations Within the space of a decade or so many of these educated 
men sought a larger stage for their acnvities Inert isingly they wanted to 
be seen not simply as the representatives of advanced opinion in India 
or as the bearers of new light {see Russell 1992) but as representatives 
of public opinion 

THE EMERGENCE OF A PUBUC SPHERE 

Jurgen Habermas was one of the first scholars to histoncize the emer 
genceofthe public as a category in political life (Habermas 1989) Trac 
mg the origins of this public sphere— where groups of pnvate citizens 
can latuonally discuss and comment upon public life— to developments 
m the history of western Europe Habermas showed how social and eco 
nomic developments from the European High Middle Ages contributed 
to the makmg of a bourgeois public sphere in the eighteenth century It 
is this history Habermas argues which allows for the emergence (and 
the later transformation and degeneration) of a liberal public sphere where 
educated people could discuss and comment upon matteis of general 
mterest and represent these as public opinion This public sphere has 
been described as a sphere which mediates between society and stare in 
which the public organizes itself as the bearer of public opinion (Eley 
1993 290) 

Given Habermas s rather forbidding injunction that hts analysis of the 
public sphere should not be abstracted from European history and ap 
plied to other historical situations even when they appear similar 
(Habermas 1989 xvu), it appears foolhardy to try and extend the notion 
of the public sphere to colonial India Scholarly opinion seems to concur 
Introducing a set of essays on the public sphere in colonial India Sandria 
Freicag presumes that the public sphere would necessanly be different m 
an imperial setting compared to a nation that rules itself (Freitag 1991 
2) Aspects of the history of cotoiual India too appear to bear this out 
For one we see the apparently paradoxical situation where the state or 
some of Its institutions appear to be promotmg the idea of public ness 
Clearly this is a situation which is q ui te distinct from the one Habermas 
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describes where the defining charactenstic of the bourgeois public sphere 
IS Its autonomy from mstitutions of the state Notions of public welfare 
and the language of public ness appear to be deployed to further the 
interests of the colonial state in India To take just one example seven 
major awqc^ (Muslim trusts) set up by the erstwhile rulers of Awadh 
were taken over by the state in 1868 on the grounds that these were 
public bequests and needed the protection of the state (Oldenburg 1989 
198-9) In the aftermath of the unexpectedly widespread support for the 
rebels of 1857 the colonial state was equally keen to monitor public 
opmion This as much as any attempts to civilize the natives can prob 
ably explain the assistance offered by the administration to organiza 
tions like the Jalsa t Tahzib m Lucknow 

The colonial presence in the public sphere leads Partha Chatter] ee to 
argue that even as late as the 1880s the only public sphere that existed 
m colonial India consisted of European residents of the country Their 
opmion counted as public opmion and the question of the appropriate 
relationship between government and the public came to be defined 
primarily around the freedoms of the British Indian press (Chatteqee 
1993 22) Educated Indians even while contesting colonial difference 
m the pubhc sphere located their own project of counter hegemony in a 
spiritual or inner domain over which they claimed sovereignty says 
Chatterjee To understand the (counter) hegemonic aspirations of the 
Indian elite under colonialism Chatterjee therefore focuses on the con 
structions and contestations within this inner domain Sandria Freitag 
m an analogous move prefers to direct her attention towards urban pubhc 
rituals and ceremonial activities where she argues an alternative Indian 
public sphere was created (Freitag 1989a 1996) There is no doubt that 
notions about public ness emerged through a very different process m 
colomal India as compared to eighteenth century western Europe That 
however seems little reason to completely ignore what evidently was the 
most important arena of activity for Indian political and social activists 
of the late nmeteenth and early twentieth centuries namely their ac 
rivities m the arenas they created m attempts to replicate the bourgeois 
public sphere 

In complete contrast to Chatterjee and Freitag (and Habermas one 
may add') Christopher Bayly suggests that public opimon — the weight 
of reasoned debate — ^was not the preserve of modern or western poll 
ties Tracmg a much longer indigenous genealogy for the public sphere 
activities of the later nineteenth century activists Bayly suggests that 
these men drew upon a tradition of debate persuasion and communica 
T on which owed as much to Ind an norms as they did to Comte or 
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Mazzini (C Bayly 1996 181) The north Indian ecumene he points 
out had long functioned as a critical reasoning public with the literati 
or officials using poetry satire letter writing placarding festivals and 
religious congregations to exercise a degree of critical surveillance on 
the activities of the state Bayly s argument is a useful corrective to the 
common assumption that all aspects of modernity indeed politics itself 
It sometimes seems comes to South Asia with colonialism. While ac 
cepting his argument about certain parallels between the activities and 
personnel of what he terms the ecumene and the colonial public sphere 
It would be a mistake to take these at face value The political economy 
which supported the creation of a public sphere in colonial Lucknow as 
well as the political ideology which underpinned it were completely dif 
ferent from that of the ecumene which Bayly descnbes Criticism of the 
Emperor s poetry might have been allowed within the confines of a 
mushaira (poetic gathenng) m Delhi Local clergy or gentry m Awadh 
may on occasion have evoked moral or scnptural authonty to publicly 
cnticize and even mobilize opmion against unpopular official decisions 
But just because some satirists (and only those with royal favour at that) 
were granted the licence to exercise cnticism does not mean that others 
and certainly others m less privileged curcumstances could demand that 
as a right Cnticism of political authonty by representatives of cml soci 
ety by a theoretically unlimited public was not enshnned as a nght in 
the ideological template of pre colonial north India 
There appear to be implied notions of authenticity m the debates about 
the public sphere m colonial India For Chatterjee and Freitag notions 
of the public mtroduced by the Bntish appear contaminated and hence 
real and authentically Indian politics is located elsewhere m the 
uncolontred inner domam for Chatterjee and in pubhc ceremoruai ntu 
als for Freitag Bayly on the other hand suggests that colonialism hardly 
mattered at all There was already an authentically Indian tradition of 
debate and discussion and the activists of the later mneteenth century 
merely used new tools mcludmg the press to carry on much m the same 
way as they had since the eighteenth century What both positions fail 
to acknowledge is a more dynamic model of social and cultural change 
By the late nineteenth century and earlier in some areas of India impen 
ahsm had made available a new idea of public ness Colonial admmis 
tratots may well have begun to deploy notions of public ness drawn from 
their own history m an effort to serve their own purposes But by the 
late nmeteenth century this idea like many others was successfully ap 
propnated by Indians to forward their own agenda That this notion of 
public ness did mdeed draw upon the history of the colonists did not 
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preclude it from becoming as much a part of the culture of Indian poll 
tics as the debates of the ecumene The foreign ong ns of these ideas 
moreover did not prevent them from reaching out to shape in significant 
ways the pohncal ntuals of urban civic arenas or indeed in politics m 
the inner domains (Haynes 1991) 

Examinmg the history of newspapers — the quintessential sign of the 
public sphere — m northern India can help better contextualize argu 
merits about the colonial public sphere Newspapers ahkharat had ex 
isted before the British Written by akhbar navis (news wnters) who were 
employed by royal courts merchants or other rich and powerful mdi 
viduals these were none the less confidential mostly manuscript 
documents intended for limited circulation (Fisher 1993) These could 
be interpreted as analogous to developments in fourteenth and fifteenth 
century Europe where merchant newsletters created the basis upon which 
the bourgeois public sphere of the later centuries would be built 
(Habermas 1989 16) But there is little evidence from this time that 
these pnvate newsletters had the potential to become public news On 
the contrary though there were pnnnng presses available in the Indian 
kmgdoms free dissemination of information, was posinvely discouraged 
For instance the Nawab of Awadh once closed down all printing presses 
by royal fiat The owners of the presses had been worned even about 
moving their equipment to nearby British Kanpur as they feared that 
their presses might be confiscated by state officials on the way (N A 
Khan 1991 296) 

Public newspapers existing as a commodity which at least theotet 
ically anyone could buy and read were mtroduced under Bntish rule 
Imtially catenng largely for the official and non official Bntish popula 
non living m the Presidency towns of Calcutta Madras and Bombay 
newspapers had been in existence in British controlled India at least 
smce the late eighteenth century At the same time there is also abun 
dant evidence that Indians were quick to emulate their example By the 
middle of the nmeteenth century the number of native newspapers 
and their effecGve readership were considered sufficiently significant 
even in. the temtones most recently acquired by the Bntish for the gov 
ernmenc to regard them as an important factor contributing to the 
rebellion of 1857 (Natarajan 1955) 

Awadh was the last province to be forcibly annexed to the Bntish 
empire Within a year of its annexation and the massive revolt of 1857 
the Oitdh Akhbar the first daily vernacular newspaper of the province 
began publication from Lucknow This newspaper was brought out by 
the press of Munshi Newal Kishore who migrated to Lucknow soon after 
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the revolt of 1857 (Uctor Pradesh February 1981) By the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century there was a profusion of Indian run newspapers 
and magazines m Lucknow with tremendous variety in their content 
size agenda frequency and language making the city a major centre of 
publishing in north India (MIN 1890-1920) Whatever their origin at 
least one section of the Indian population soon made newspapers the 
vehicles to secure for themselves a larger place in the social and political 
milieu of the colomal world 

The Indians involved with the production of the newspapers were for 
most part the same as the ones in the new assoaations and societies 
that is men with some exposure to western education, and for most part 
belongmg to service communities For some of them editing or wnting 
in newspapers was a way of making a living With the growing number of 
papers m the market this became yet another profession for men with 
some education literary talent and an mterest m the world around them 
For others journalism, wntmg m or even publishing newspapers became 
a way of forwarding important causes Some such publicists looked for 
richer patrons to subsidize their ventures before their products could 
attract enough subscriptions to keep the enterprises afloat Others put 
time and money from other regular jobs into keeping their public enter 
prises afloat Whether acting as professional journalists or dedicated 
publicists for causes newspapers certamly empowered these men in ways 
which even service in royal courts had not done for their ancestors 

Nowhere was the power of this group more evident than m colonial 
Lucknow Traditionally the stronghold of nawabi powei; even by the end 
of the nineteenth century there were nch and influential members of 
the former ruler s feimly present m the city though by now they were a 
force in decline (Premchand 1987 Sharar 1989 Hill 1991 Oldenbui^ 
1991) After the Revolt of 1857 the Bntish made a conscious attempt 
to mtroduce large rural landowners the taluqdars as the new natural 
rulers in the city (Reeves 1991 TR Metcalf 1979 Hosam 1987) Yet 
by the close of the nineteenth century neither nawabi descendants nor 
even the taluqdars played pivotal roles in social political and cultural 
developments m the city Rather it was men like Newal Kishore the 
publisher novelists and journalists like Ratan Nath Sarshar politicians 
and newspaper publishers and editors such as Ganga Prasad Varma Sajjad 
Hussam or Abdul Halim Sharar who were playing increasingly prom 
inent roles m the city Even the voices of the champions of Hindi in a 
primarily Urdu dominated city of men like Shivanath Sharma 
Rupnarayan Pandey or Dularelal Bhargava were being heard m colonial 
Lucknow All this happened because of their active role in the emergmg 
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public sphere composed of newspapers journals associations andsocie 
ties 

rhe most prorrunent example of the potential for success that com 
mercial pnnt ng brought about was Munshi Newal Kishore Starting as a 
printer s apprentice m Lahore Newal Kishore managed to turn his press 
in Lucknow into one of the largest and most successful enterprises in 
Asia Books from his press reached ilmost all government schools and 
colleges in northern India and others as far ns Central Asia and the 
Arabic reading world Newal Kishore died m 1895, as one of the richest 
men in the province (Uttar Pradesh February 1981) Though believing 
more in personal contacts with the administration than in public pol 
itics Newal Kishore certainly participated in the politics of the emergmg 
public sphere He was a leadmg figure of the movement opposing the 
Indian National Congress (INC) in Lucknow with his Oudh Akhbar at 
the forefront of his campaigns He attended public meetings hostile to 
the Congress and even hosted Anti National Congress meetings at his 
Hazratganj residence (SVN 12 May 1890 289) 

Newal Kishore was the owner and publisher of the Oudh Akhbar but 
his longest serving editor was a Kashmiri Pandit Ratan Nath Sarshar 
Bom m 1846 in Lucknow Sarshar came from a relatively underprivileged 
Pandit family Yet he was able to use his literary skills to become an import 
ant public figure m late nineteenth century Lucknow As editor of the 
best known Urdu paper m northern India, and then as the author of Fosona 
I Az^id arguably the first Urdu novel Sarshar s ideas were widely read 
and discussed among the educated men of colonial Lucknow (Rais 1991 
Mookerjee 1992) Abdul Halim Sharar was bom m 1860 His father was 
a ranking member of the court of the last ruler of Awadh but in changed 
circumstances it was Sharar s prolific literary output and his activities as 
publisher and editor of a vanety of social, literary, and religious journals 
that brought him fame a degree of fortune and certamly a prominent 
position in his timfe (Jam 1979 10-12 Sharar 1989 17-26) The same 
may be said for Munshi Sajjad Hussain Bom in 1856 into a typical ser 
vice gentry household, Sajjad s father was a Deputy Collector and his 
uncle an important lawyer of Lucknow Yet Sajjad s fame came from his 
publishing and editmg the Oudh Punch Founded in 1877 m Lucknow the 
journal successfully blended older traditions of wntten satire with demands 
of modem journalism to produce the first journal devoted to political saute 
and humour in north India Through this Sajjad lampooned the mod 
emists and reformers in particular Sir Saiyytd Ahmad Khan and his 
supporters like Newal Kishore and also supported the Congress party 
which he joined in 1887 (MIN 1890 DNB IV 24 Jam 1979 128-9) 
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Ganga Prasad Varma born in 1863 also came from a Khatn service 
family As a founding member of the Congress politically ambitious 
Varma began to edit and publish the Advocate an English language bi 
weekly paper in Lucknow and followed it with the Hindustani m Urdu 
Both papers were obvious supporters of the Congress and certainly helped 
Varma s nse in public life where he ended up as the Vice Chairman of 
the Municipal Board of Lucknow and also of the provincial committee 
of the Congress party {DNB IV 408) Writing m the Advocate and the 
Hindustani also brought public recognition to another supporter of the 
Congress m Lucknow Bishan Naram Dar Dar bom in 1864 came from 
a well connected KasKmin Pandit family his father was a Munsif (a high 
position for an Indian at that time) in government service and his grand 
father had been an akhbar navis (writer and reader of news) m the court 
of the exiled Wajid All Shah in Matiya Burj Dar wrote extensively on 
social and pohtical subjects and was elected Congress President m 19 U 
The champions of Hindi m colonial Lucknow did not share the same 
social background Most of them were Brahmms of north India and not 
from traditional service backgrounds Yet in other respects men like 
ShivanathSharma (b 1867) the publisher and editor of Anond Dularelal 
Bhargavafb 1895) and RupnarayanPandey the editors of Modhun and 
CO publishers and editors of Sudha were not very different from their 
counterparts m Urdu journalism (Suman 1981 255-8 504-5 576-7) 
Almost all these men were products of the new educational system 
Sarshar attended the school attached to Canning College and though 
far from a model student did have sufficient frimilianty with European 
literature to draw upon Cervantes as inspiration for his Fasana i Azad 
and later even undertake a translation of Don Quixote from English mto 
Urdu (Rais 1991) Sajjad Hussain Ganga Prasad Varma Bishan Naram 
Dar and Shivanath Shatma all graduated with degrees from Canning 
College m Lucknow and in his reminiscences Rupnarayan Pandey 
mentioned a professor of the college as a major influence in his Itfe Also 
all of them were men who needed to work for a living Sharar was the 
assistant editor of Oudh Akhbar for a while and later took up a job as 
tutor-companion to the son of a Hyderabad nobleman and even ac 
companied bun to England for a while Bishan Naram Dar was a lawyer 
a barnster who tramed m England Shivanath Sharma supported him 
self as a teacher at a hign school m Lucknow Dularelal Bhargava worked 
at the Newal Kishore Press (DNB FV 24 408 DNB I 33 1 Suman 
1981 576 Jain 1979 11) arid Rupnarayan Pandey did translations to 
earn money 

In part it was the technology and economics of publishing which 
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allowed men of limited means to participate in the public sphere Setting 
up a small newspaper press was not too expensive In the 1860s the 
Methodist Publishing House acquired its first hand operatea press for 
only 500 rupees (Hollister 1961) Even twenty or thirty years later it was 
possible for men of fairly limited means to establish their own presses 
and papers Shivanath bharma the high school teachei was a crusader 
for the promotion of Hindi and the Devnagan script m Lucknow Ini 
tially he edited the Hindi journal Vhsimd/iara owned by Jwalaprasad 
Shanna Probably owing to financial difficulties the Vasundhara ceased 
publication in 1904 The journal reappeared m 1905 still owned by 
Jwalaprasad but now published from the bhn Damodai Press owned by 
ShivanathSharma himself (SNP 1903 1904 1905) This was the press 
he used to publish his later journals such as the Anand Even Sharar also 
a man of limited financial meins found enough resources to open his 
own Ddgudaz Press to print the many journals he published m Lucknow 
(See MIN 1890 SNP1903 1904 1905 1916 1917) These small presses 
were obviously completely different m character (whether at the level of 
technology number of pnnt orders employees and most significantly 
profit levels) from the massive prmtmg works of a Newal Kishore whose 
presses were said to employ hundreds of workers (Uttar Pradesh February 
1981) Like the bigger commercial enterprises however the smaller 
presses probably kept out of red by takmg m job work — the prmtmg of 
textbooks government forms etc In fact such print orders appear to 
have been the mam sources of profit for any publishing house m the 
nineteenth or early twentieth century Newal Kishore certainly depended 
upon government pubhshmg contracts to keep his vast enterprise finan 
cially viable Even a missionary enterprise such as the Methodist Pub 
lishmg House of Lucknow took m job work as the only means of keeping 
Itself financially solvent (Hollister 1961) 

In terms of absolute number of copies pnnted and sold the news 
papers and journals of NWP&.0 had small circulations Early Urdu dai 
lies like the Oudh Akhbar were only published in the hundieds m the 
1880s and even later more successful papers like the Saiyara sold only 
about 55CX) copies per issue making it the highest selling Urdu paper in 
1914 (MIN 1914) But subscription or circulation figures seldom reflected 
actual readership The newer public institutions such as the Jalsa i 
Tahzib or the Rifah i Am maintamed libraries and reading rooms where 
books newspapers and journals were available to the interested reader 
Over 1872-3 for instance the Jalsa library subscribed to 25 Urdu news 
papers and 9 magazines and circulated these through 5 709 readers An 
official report about the Jalsa expressed great satisfaction m noting the 
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incessant and pressing requests from members for Newspapers There is 
no doubt that the Jalsah has accomplished one important task that of 
creating a healthy taste for Newspaper reading and of fostering an inter 
est m what is going on in the world (RPEO 1872-3 177) At the same 
time in a culture where oral tradition remained important newspapiers 
were read out to groups of people by a literate person thus increasing 
the r reach without this bemg reflected in circulation figures (C Bay!y 
1996 240) 

People involved in the new public sphere were well aware of the nov 
elty of what they were doing and indeed of the model they were emulat 
mg as they set about to act as representatives of a public opmion The 
novelty of the category is evident m that writers of the late nineteenth 
century often transliterated the English word public directly into their 
Urdu prose Altaf Hussain Hali the biographer of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan and a major Urdu poet m his own right used the English phrase 
public speaking to describe a new oratorical style adopted by Sir Sayyid 
while addressing meetings to raise money for the Aligarh College (Lelyveld 
n d ) That they were using the term public with full knowledge of its 
European ancestry is evidenced for instance by the fact that Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan s paper the Tahjb ul Akhlaq was explicitly modelled on 
the eighteenth century coffee house journals like The Spectator and The 
Tatler (Lelyveld n d ) Sharar too wanted to emulate the prose style of 
Addison m his public writmg as he himself stated m his first Urdu maga 
zme the Mahshar (Sharar 1989 18) Similarly Sir Sayyid too was ex 
plicit that he wanted to do for India what Steele and Addison did in 
theu days to England though he was becoming increasmgiy finistrated 
by the lack of appreciation and outnght criticism that his views met with 
m India (Sayyid Ahmad Khan cited m Lelyveld n d ) 

Despite Chatterjee s claim the denvative nature of their politics never 
seemed to direct public sphere activists of northern India towards with 
drawal into an inner domain of spirituality On the contrary they brought 
questions of religion and spintuality firmly into this domain (see Chap 
ter Three below) In an essay titled The Formation and Expression [of] 
Opinion in India Bishan N arain Dar traced the evolution of the public 
spint m India Though he was far from an unabashed admirer of British 
rule Dar admitted it was the British who created circumstances fa 
vourable to the growth of a sound and enlightened pubUc opinion The 
high value that Dar placed on public opinion (as well as his grounding 
in Eurocentnc historyO is evident from the historical examples he cites 
in that essay The greatness of ancient Greece Dar asserted lay m the 
fact that t had allowed pub‘ c debate and free discussion on important 
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issues By encouraging modern Learning and allowing freedom to ex 
press these ideas the Bntish allowed Indians to liberalise the mind and 
emancipate it from the thraldom of the past (Dar 1921 185-6) The 
public sphere — composed of newspapers and formal associations rela 
tively free from older networks of authority based on age wealth or past 
prestige — certainly emancipated that section of north Indian society to 
which Dar and many ofhiscompatnots belonged from the thraldom of 
the past 

The power that these men could exercise through the public sphere 
was very real and underscores the sort of changes that had occurred 
under colomal rule Once soon after taking over as nawab from his fa 
ther Safdar Jang in 1754 Shuja ud daula ordered the abduction of an 
unmarried Khatri woman of Ayodhya for a night of forced intimacy 
While the Khatns of Ayodhya were outraged their response was not 
(and could not be) one which provoked a confrontation with the nawab s 
authonty Rather the Ayodhya Khatns deployed caste and bn alliances 
to seek the intervention of another Khatn who was highly placed m the 
nawab s court This man m turn approached the Chief Minister for jus 
nee A complicated series of manoeuvres and negotutions followed the 
upshot of which was that a chastised Shuja was made to realize the limi 
tations of his authonty (Barnett 1980 44-5) Perceptions of injustice 
and all signs of mequity between rulers and ruled met with very different 
responses by the latter part of the nmeteenth century Even apparently 
tnvial issues of whether or not Indians were to take off their footwear 
while entenng a Bntish court or more serious matters such as the re 
portedly accidental shooting of Indians by Bntish soldiers were met with 
loud and sustamed protests by Indian newspapers civic associations and 
political parties (See for instance SVN 21 December 1882 875 21 
November 1883 939-40 14 May 1886 361-2 25 December 1894 
647) 

Despite the limited circulation of the newspapers and although al 
most all the editors of papers and the leaders of public associations were 
from amor^ the college educated section of the population they spoke 
and wrote as the representatives of a much larger public Thus the In 
dian National Congress or the Hindttstani or the Oudh Punch used the 
language of liberal representative politics to challenge inequalities be 
tween natives and Europeans in colonial Lucknow They did so by high 
lightmg cases of racial abuse or the miscarriage of justice that a native 
public suffered at the hands of their European rulers Queen Victona s 
proclamation guaranteeing equal rights to her Indian subjects was in 
voked to demand greater equably n deal ngs between Europeans and 
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natives At the same time administrative policies and the conduct of 
individual officers were scrutinized for the extent to which they forwarded 
or undermined public interest The annual budget for instance was 
always a matter which provoked comment as did the pubhcation of the 
annual reports of the administration Accompanying the emergence of 
the public sphere then was a new and very different notion of political 
sovereignty which was captured very well by Bishan Naram Dar m one 
of his essays Contrastmg the former rulers of India with the Bntish Dar 
wrote 

The Mehomedan ruler was unapproachable placed beyond the reach of mortal 
man hedged around with Dmnity men m surrendenng themselves to the 
King believed — and it is impossible to realise the intensity of this bd ef in these 
days of democratic levelling — that they were paying homage not to an ordinary 
man but to one who ruled by divine nght The English Government is obeyed 
with a different feelmg We feel that the Enghsh are no more than men (Dar 
1921 68-9 emphasis added ) 

Far from retreating from the public domain then such men welcomed 
the chance to participate m the public sphere indeed they did so with a 
missionary zeal In his first editorial as editor of the Oudh Akhbar BLatan 
Nath Sarshar oudmed apparently m flond and Persiamzed Urdu what 
he felt were the responsibilities of an editor It was an editor s responsi 
bility Sarshar wrote to deliver his fellow countrymen from the depths 
of the highway of misfortune on to the highway of ptospenty By teach 
mg his compatriots to improve their ways the editor was to illummate 
with the radiance of the sun of refinement those who languish m the 

pitch darkness of ignorance begging for light* and also to bnng the 
views of the subject to the notice of the government (Mookerjee 1992 
38) Takmg this moral high ground almost all newspapers whether they 
were sympathetic to the administration or cntical of official policies 
claimed to represent a public Even criticism of the administration they 
claimed was a part of theit responsibility as the representatives of na 
tive opinion to the government In 1898 when the government was pro 
posing a bill to impose harsher penalties on newspapers charged with 
spreading sedition the Hindustani argued that it was serving both the 
country and the government by freely expressing its opinion on all mat 
ters (SVN 19 January 1898 36) Government officials it argued en 
couraged sycophants and thus had no access to the true state of native 
feelings on issues (SVN 26 January 1898 50) By restricting the freedom 
of the press the paper argued the government not only deprived it of a 
liberty but also prevented it from performing an important service foe 
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the public and for the government Even those who contested the 
Hindustani s claims also did so using the same terms The Oudh Akhbar 
claimed that the real public trusted the Viceroy and the government 
more than it did the seditious Congress and its organs like the Hindustani 
(SVN 6 January 1889) 

Politics ot the public sphere brought tangible results A memorial from 
Lucknow residents opposed to the Congress and claiming to represent 
an unportant and considerable section of the community was presented 
to the government in 1899 The memorial bears quoting at length be 
cause It captures both the disdain for public sphere politics among a 
certam class of people yet also the re ilization of the inevitability of such 
politics The Ulamas Pnnces Raises landowners and their followers 
and adherents the memonal said had steadfastly held aloof from po 
litical propaganda and have only expressed their views on public ques 
uons when invited by the Government to do so Yet they now realized 
that 

It is their duty as loyal cituens [to] no longer sit with folded hands while agita 
tors gam mfluence over the unthinking masses by monopoluing Government 
appointments and by gettmg themselves elected to Municipal Boards the Legis 
lative Councils and other public bodies The people have been wont from time 
immemorial to regard the ancient aristocracy as their natural leaders but when 
they see these leaders passed over for scheming ambitious men of the middle 
classes their respect for authority is undermined and they imbibe the poison of 
disaffection and discontent The time has therefore come for a somewhat 
more active participation in public affairs * 

The princes and raises were probably too late The people whom the 
petition called the middle classes had effectively occupied much of the 
political space through their activities in the public sphere Deploying 
their cultural capital to its fullest advantage this middle class deftly used 
the public sphere to gam at the expense of those who did not participate 
m such politics Thus the taluqdars of Awadh, who disdamed politics 
and horse trading for votes (Hosam 1987 256) lost their political clout 
in the very city where they were supposed to reign as the natural rulers 
(Reeves 1991) By the last quarter of the nineteenth century men like 
Dar, Varma or Newal Kishore were playing important and visible roles 
in the city The writings of Sarshar and Sharar the satires of Sajjad 
Hussain, or the poetry of another Kashmin Pandit and lawyer Bnj Naram 
Chakbast were reaching an audience much wider thin they could have 
before the colonial era Newer ideas and opportunities were creating 

GOI Hume Pubfic June 1900 A 303-5 (NAI) 
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ferment within communities like the Kashmiri Pandits The colonial 
administration too recognized the growing importance of these men 
without necessarily approving of then activities Many of them were la 
belled upstarts or troublemakers The activities of these upstarts how 
ever were considered important enough for the state to maintain regular 
surveillance over them report on their speeches and publications and 
on occasions even interfere in the nascent electoral processes to ensure 
that more suitable candidates than the troublemakers were elected to 
the municipal or provincial assemblies ’ 

The public sphere in north India was evidently not the exclusive crea 
tion of the colonial state Colonialism certainly provided the cucum 
stances for it to come uito being and along with their notions of spreadmg 
civilization to the natives no doubt there were also good reasons of po 
litical eicpediency including surveillance of public opinion that had ad 
ministrators encourage and patronize early public institutions But 
ultimately it was the appropnation of new ideas and institutions by edu 
cated Indians which created a vibrant public sphere in Lucknow much 
as It did m Surat for mstance (Haynes 1991) New institutions such as 
newspapers and associations allowed educated Indians to take a more 
prominent role in social and cultural life initially withm their own com 
munities and increasingly in the outside world too Certainly their ac 
tions do not suggest any mclmation to retreat from publx politics to an 
inner domain of spirituality Neither of course does the public sphere 
politics of the late nineteenth or early twentieth century reveal any sub 
stantial continuities with earlier forms of politics practised by the literati 
What the public sphere does reveal howevei; is the emergence of an 
atena where a formerly insignificant social group could become a major 
player m the social cultural and political world of colonial north India 
In 1899 Raran Nath Sarshar wrote an article desaibmg his visit to 
the city of Hyderabad In Urdu Sarshar wrote yahan ke Hindu aur 
Musalman amra aur public ne men ban khattr fa (Mookerjee 1992 4) 
Translated this simply means I was very well treated here hybothHmdus 
and Muslims the notables as well as the public Sarshar s use of the 
term public' m an Urdu text reveals the extent to which this was a 
relatively novel social category or at least one he (like Hah) could not 
or chose not to describe by any word available in Urdu At the same 

' For details of official intetference in the elections see COl Home Public August 1893 A 
199-204 Also 001 Home Public December 1893 A 118-120 (NAI) Also Hill 1991 
\41-6 Much of the matenal I draw upon to make the argument about the public sphere in 
Lucknow'S tn fact, dmwn from ofbciai uiveillance of the newspapers and assuciations 
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nme the fact that he uses the word so casually and without further ex 
planation, implies a certain fatniltarity on the part of the wnter and pre 
sumably his audience with the category and the word public But the 
most interestmg part of the description is that he does not contrast the 
notables the amra with any Urdu word that implies the masses or pie 
beians (such as aawaam foi instance) but with public Sarshar therefore 
appears to be suggesting that the public in his imagination has a fauly 
specific social location which falls below the notables yet is also not 
quite plebeian the public therefore refers to a social sp ice somewhere m 
between the two The public Sarshar was describing was not only a new 
social category but one which men like him and his readers had made 
their very own around the end of the nineteenth century Despite the 
claims to represent a larger social body in the imagiiiation of activists 
like Sarshar the public was effectively composed of literate often western 
educated men of middle rank In other words the middle class was the 
public and vice versa 

REDEFINING RESPECTABILITy 

Habermas saw the bourgeois public sphere emerge as a result of long 
term social and economic change m Europe These changes included 
the transition from feudalism to capitalism driven by long distance trade 
and the mnovative efforts of the emerging bourgeoisie to have a larger 
say m the way social and political life was organized (Habermas 1989) 
What was not equally explicit m Habermas s work however is the extent 
to which this sphere was not only a product of bourgeois society but 
helped to define it That is Habermas does not dwell on the extent to 
which the public sphere helped create and shape a distinctive middle 
class identity in Europe Without a public sphere it would not have been 
possible for men of a middling sort to mitiate a new cultural politics to 
interpose themselves between people of rank and the common people 
Without lookup at public sphere mterventions it would be impossible 
to understand how a shared moral code could make socially and eco 
nomic disparate groups into a middle class in eighteenth and nineteenth 
century England (Elavidoff and Hall 1991 Wahrman 1995) or indeed 
how middle class moraUty their norms of social and political conduct 
became virtually hegemonic the world over 
As in Europe the public sphere played a crucial role in the constitu 
tion of the middle class in colonial north India It was through news 
papers and public associations they created through their writing m these 
newspapers journals and novels and what they said at publ c meetings 
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and memonals to the government that a group of hterate relatively 
well to do but hitherto politically msignificant group of men came to 
define a new moral cultural and political code This was a code con 
sciously different from that of the traditional elites and even more im 
portant marked them off from the lower orders of society Such 
public sphere interventions also ultimately allowed for distinctions be 
tween themselves and the Bntish rulers Public sphere interventions thus 
created the Indian middle class Cnncal to these endeavours creating a 
middle class were ideas about respectability and self respect As new 
players m the social political and cultural arenas of colonial north India 
not only did the middle class have to confront an entrenched indig 
enous elite they also needed to persuade a new ruling class the Bntish 
of the merits of their position Beyond a pomt the Bntish were not too 
sympathetic to then aspirations Attaming self respect therefore became 
an important part of the activities of the middle class In the environ 
ment they found themselves in, one way of garnering such respect came 
through redefining notions of respectability 
On 20 February 1884 the Hindustani of Lucknow complained that 
graduates were not bemg appointed to jobs m government service m the 
North Western Provinces and Oudh (NWPStO) While this was a by 
now femiliar grouse of all organs of the educated men what is significant 
IS the way the paper justified its position Posts of trust and responsibil 
ity for which natives are eligible it said need not be enturely reserved 
for graduates but graduates of good family should be always preferred to 
those who cannot boast of high education for such appointments By 
men of good famdy we do not mean the sons of the nobility and gentry but 
those belonging to what are considered as respectable classes of the community 
from the native point of view (SVN 27 February 1884 161 emphasis 
added) In pre colonial Lucknow respectability had more or less been 
defined by the nobility The tradittonal elites of Lucknow were the des 
cendants of the courtly nawabs It was the nawabs who had given a par 
ticular shape to Lucknow s high culture To acquire a degree of legitimacy 
the new elites in the city — even landed taluqdars who were implanted 
as the new nobUity by the Bntish — contmued to patronize many of the 
cultural norms and institutions of the nawabi era For a vanety of reasons 
both economic and ideological the new educated men could not sub 
scribe to the same cultural norms or patronize the cultural institutions of 
the traditional elites The Hindustani s attempts at detaching the idea of 
respectability from the nobility and gentry therefore becomes sigmficant 
To redefine respectability middle class activists not only detached 
respectabil ty from the nobility and gentry but set about systematically 
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attacking identifiably upper class Irfestyles and cultural practices For 
instance newspapers and associations in Lucknow denigrated the fn 
volity and sensuousness of the nawabi era condemned the profligacy 
of the taluqdars and their wasteful expenses on ceremonial and ritual 
occasions In the place of such decadence they tried to propagate new 
norms of respectability As editors of newspapers they condemned the 
people who continued to pationize instituQons and pastimes prevalent 
in nawabi times As proponents of reform within their own communities 
these activists took the lead in reform movements promoting temper 
ance curtailing wasteful expenses on ntinls and marriages cultivating 
thrift mvestmg in productive business entetpnses and m encouraging 
their communities to seek higher educational qualifications These were 
the signs of respectability which marked off such activists from social 
classes above them and it was this redefined respectability which the 
Hindustani referred to when it claimed that by men of good family we 
do not mean the sons of the nobility and gentry Deliberately cntictzing 
models of behaviour followed by an older elite it was on the basis of 
transfotmed noims of respectable behaviour that they claimed positions 
of trust and responsibility At the same time the fact that it was neces 
sary for the Hindustani to clarify the meaning of what a good femily 
meant was mdicated that such rcdefimtions of respectability were far 
from complete 

The frivolities and excesses of traditional social and political elites 
could well have had a very real role to play m maintaining and reproduc 
mg their social order m their own age (see Dirks 1987) For the educated 
working men however the time and money expended m such pastimes 
was completely absurd Not only did the educated men denigrate the 
frivolity sensuousness and degeneracy of the nawabs they in fact sought 
to restrict most leisure activities which did not serve a didactic or im 
proving purpose Newspapers (and even municipal boards m later years) 
for instance tned to restnet old pastimes such as kite flying (SVN 25 
January 1893 39) Sir^mgofbawdy ditties at the Holi festival was con 
demned (SVN 18 March 1883 252) There were even complaints about 
the new travellmg theatre companies which were said to corrupt the 
morals of people and impoverish the city (SVN 31 March 1892 1 10) 
Very evidently demonstrating the influence of ideas that came with Brit 
ish rule what these men came to celebrate were the virtues of thnft 
mdustry education and the necessity of jommg the inevitable march of 
progress towards reason and enlightenment The Kashmiri Young Men s 
Club the earliest formal public association among the Pandits ot 
Lucknow was established w th a purpose to purify the habiis of male 
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Kashmiris and to discourage Nawabi habits of indulgence and addiction 
(Sender 1988 172) The hero of Satshars novel significantly named 
Azad (literally independent) preferred to attend improving lectures to 
dance soirees at the houses of courtesans (Premchand 1987 I 22-5) 
Kashmms in Lucknow like other Brahmin Kayastha Khatri andVaishya 
caste associations across north India advised their members to curb 
wasteful expenditure on ntuals like marnages and instead invest m edu 
cation by sponsonng scholarships making boardmg houses and even 
establishing schools (Sender 1988 INSC 1890-1916) Instead of wast 
ing money in sensuous pastimes as the nawabs had done improvers 
and reformers advised their fellows to invest in more productive ways 
for instance in business enterprises Kashmiri Pandit orgamzations 
deliberated about mvestments in land in trade and of course in educa 
non as means of improving the inatenal circumstances of their members 
Proposals for forming ]omt stock companies banks and other tradirvg 
activities were strongly encouraged by Kashmiri community organiza 
tions (Sender 1988 164-5) Sarshar s protagonist Azad strongly con 
demns the man who has two to three hundred thousand rupees buried 
in the ground Investmg that money in business he argues would not 
only benefit the investor but do others in society some good as well 
(Premchand 1987 I 54) 

For members of a soaal group to establish themselves in 

society and to carve out a distinctive moral high ground for their own 
agenda it was very important to undermme the respectability of a still 
significant cultural parad^m which was totally at odds with their own 
lifestyles Given the predominantly paternalist bent of the NWP&O 
administration those among the public sphere activists with ambitions 
of social and political leadership had to try to supplant the aristocratic 
ethos With one more suited to their own class positions Many educated 
men of north India therefore drew upon an existing model of middle 
class ness as a resource There is little doubt that much of what they 
advocated for Indian society was derived from the ideas and agenda of 
the Victorian middle class in Britam And there were good reasons for 
suchdenvations In the last quarter ofthenmeteerfth century theBntish 
middle class represented an ideal model of a dynamic resourceful and 
powerful people whose traits ambitious Indians might do well to emulate 
especially so when many of the values and the vocabulary suited their 
own mterests and life situations Moreover; the adoption of the norms 
and traits of the ruling class by men of the service class was of course not 
a new phenomenon Service communities like the Kashmiri Pandits or 
Kayasthas and sections of the Ashraf gentry had historically adapted 
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their ovm lifestyles to match those of their social superiors There was 
however something quite different in this adaptation However denva 
tive interventions by educated men m the colonel public sphere ena 
bled them not merely to maximize gams lUicKm an existing set of norms 
about culture politics and society but to transform these ultimately to 
their own advantage 

CONTESTATIONS AND CONTRADICTIONS 

Despite the commonalities generated by their redefinition of respect 
ability It would be a mistake to see the middle class m Lucknow as a 
social or cultural monolith in the late nineteenth century Not only were 
there significant economic differences between say a barrister from a 
rich family like Dar and a relatively poorer man like Rupnarayan Pandey 
but there were also significant ambiguities in the middle class agenda 
For instance m the circumstances of the time it was not possible for 
middle class activists to limit their public sphere activities only to social 
or political agenda derived from the ideal type of western liberalism One 
reason for this was that the British themselves highly sensitive to mat 
ters of prestige and status guarded these norms fiercely as their own 
preserve The attempts of westernized Indians to represent themselves 
as the voice of Indian soaety were ndiculed and actively opposed by the 
Bntish who argued that it was precisely their westernization which made 
the middle class unrepresentative of Indian society 
There were also some good reasons for the Indian middle class to par 
ticularly feel what Sudhir Chandra has termed their oppressive present 
around the last quarter of the nineteenth century (S Chandra 1992) 
Government policies under Viceroy Lord Lytton and then the furore 
over the Ilbert Bill m 1883 gave middle class Indians good reasons to be 
less enamoured of the civilizing pretensions of Bntish rule than at least 
some of them had been earlier (Gopal 1984 Hirschmann 1980) In 
Awadh with its paternal traditions of administration (Reeves 1991) 
not only did the government encourage natural rulers like the taluqdars 
to criticize middle class activists they often took up this task themselves 
While delivenng a speech to boys at the Queen s Anglo Sansknt school 
in the city, the Commissioner of Lucknow reportedly warned the school 
boys that after receiving an English education they should not endeav 
our to excite disaffection towards the Government throw any obstacles 
in the way of officials or set race against race (SVN 4 June 1891 628) 
The cow protection agitation in the last decade of the century was traced 
to the influence of English educated classes and others who have 
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the greatest pretensions to moral enlightenment ® 

In. these circumstances contestations and differences were mevitable 
withm the middle class Emulating the ideas or patterns of conduct of 
the evidently unsympathetic rulers was one factor creating ideological 
and political differences among the middle class This came to be re 
fleeted in the contest between the followers of the new light and the 
old light in Lucknow as in other parts of north India (Russell 1992) 
British rejection of their derivative agenda may have been one of the 
reasons why simultaneously with their agendas of social improvements 
derived from British Victorian norms so many middle class activists also 
exhorted a return to traditions The new caste associations of the middle 
class even as they called for improving social practices lamented the 
loss of what they perceived as their original identity and tned to return 
to imagined roots Kashmiri Pandits and Kayasthas who were famous 
for theu: prowess m Urdu and Persian now chose to write their commu 
mty journals in Hindi and learn Sanskrit (Sender 1988 Nagar 1991 
Chapter Three below) A Muslim mtellectual like Hall wrote of the de 
dine of Muslims m his famous Musaddas urgmg them, to rediscover their 
past glory (Minault 1986) Many of the social and political innovations 
of the penod had to be cloaked as returns to tradition m order for them 
to gam widespread social acceptability (INSC 1890-1916 Smha 1995) 
Ideas of the old light therefore remained a significant part of the 
middle class agenda m colonial Lucknow One significant difference 
between the generations who served at the courts of the Mughal or nawabi 
rulers and the nineteenth century men was that the latter were acutely 
and at times pamfully made conscious of and cntiazed foi; their mi 
metic agenda Like Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya of Calcutta there 
were plenty of people among the north Indian activists who lost no op 
portunity of reminding their fellow men — if indeed they were ever m 
danger of forgetting the fact — of the denvative nature of their ideas and 
social practices Bankim s wntings were frequently translated into Urdu 
or Hindi (Sharar 1989 18 Suman 1981 504) But north India did not 
really need translations from Bengali to be aware of the alien origins of 
much they were advocating Shivanath Sharma savagely lampooned the 
dress eating habits and even newer ways of relieving oneself that the 
Babu unthinkingly copied from his masters (Shivanath Sharma 1927) 
while Sajjad Hussain did so through his satires in the Oudfi Punch Even 
a highly westernized and England rramed barnster like Bishan Narain 

®CjOI Home Public, January 1894 B309-414 Note on the agitation against cow killit^ by 
D F McC acken, Thagi and Elacouy Depaitmen (NAJ) 
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Dar was critical of the anglicised Indian who in his ardour for the 
present wants to cancel the whole past {Dar 1921 164} 

But then unity as much as division characterized middle class poll 
tics and there were very important areas where the agenda of the old 
and new light activists overlapped Ratan Nath Sarshar has been re 
garded as a most ardent and uncritical enthusiast of emulating the ways 
of the British rulers of India Ralph Russell mentions an instance where 
Sarshar apparently pointed to the sight of an English couple eatmg mut 
ton chops at seven in the morning as a sign of the superiority of the 
English way of life' (Russell 1992 89) Yet a more nuanced reading of 
the novelist s work rev eals another agenda underlying the concerns of 
Sarshar and other supporters of the new light in colonial north India 
In what first appears to be another example of pointing to the supenor 
ity of the British way of life Sarshar s novel Fasana i Azad has his pro 
tagonist Azad visit two localities in a town, probably Lucknow One is a 
European enclave and the other an Indian neighbourhood Azad com 
pares clean healthy European children playing on horseback with those 
livmg in the filthy Indian locality lamenting how the latter could never 
grow up to be strong and powerful He contrasts the former neighbour 
hood with Its well organized library where people come to learn about 
the world with the latter where he only finds dissipated young men 
who lack education and prefer to order their lives to the beat of the 
drums of the dancing girls (Premchand 1987 I 55) There is of course 
unabashed admiration for the Bntish here but also the expression of a 
desire which wants natives to grow up as strong and as powerful as the 
rulers In the world of Sarshar and his fellow supporters of the new light, 
for example m the writings of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan the exhortations 
to emulate also point to a desire to achievmg a level of equality with the 
Bntish 

One notices a similar agenda at w6rk in the wntings of Abdul Halim 
Sharar who m contrast to Sarshar is best known for his nostalgic set of 
essays on tTae history and culture of Lucknow durmg the reign of the 
nawabs Sharar was a man of many parts In addition to running a liter 
ary journal he wrote revisiorast histones and histoncal novels particu 
laxly on Islamic themes which glorified Muslim heroes and heroines pitted 
against perfidious Christian villains (Sharar 1989 20-2 Russell 1992 
100) With his nostalgia for the era of the nawabs and his championing 
of Islamic heroes against Christian villains in the era of British rule Sharar 
appears to be fairly typical of the supporters of the old light Yet along 
with all hts nostalgia for the past and his desire to glorify some aspects of 
It Sharar also provides us with one of the most scathing cntiques of the 
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indolence m nawabi Lucknow very muck vn the vein of the enucs of the 
new light Sharar uTOte 

In the days of prosperity when most citizens were either of the nobiUty or sup 
ported by them ideas of effort toil and the value of time had no meaning m 
Lucknow soaety The frivolous occupations they pursued led them further and 
further from the path of progress Free from the worries of earmng a livelihood 
they did nothmg except amuse themselves and turned to pigeon flying quad 
fighting dice throwing card games and chess There were few noblemen 
who were not addicted to these idle pursuits and none who was not interested in 
them No one thought of the future (Sharar 1989 192) 

Given that this critique comes as part of a text that is otherwise a fond 
description of Lucknow of the nawabs Shatar can hardly be accused of 
being a single minded critic of the nawabi era What Sharar resents in 
retrospect is the failure of nawabi society to face the challenge posed by 
the Bntish In this respect even Sharar demonstrates considerable ap 
preciation for many of the traits of the British Telling the story of British 
conquest of India and the annexation of Awadh, Sharar argues that the 
qualities of the English made such a conquest virtually inevitable 

Bntish people s far sightedness efficiency and forbearance were day by day prov 
mg that they were entitled to reap the fruits of their efforts and their advanced 
civilization It was impossible for the intelligence of these foreigners and their 
good planrang and methodical ways not to prevail against the ignorance and 
self effecement of India (ibid 62) 

Traditionalists and modernists supporters of the new light and the 
old appear to be motivated by similar concerns of equality and respect 
These concerns drove some to emulate the British m all respects and 
others to reject the idea of mimicking the ways of the rulers and to 
reaffirm the nativism of then agenda In most cases however demon 
strated for instance by Sharar and Sarshar it is really impossible to clearly 
demarcate the two given the extent to which the same people articu 
lated both modern and traditional ideas Men like Sharar, Sarshar 
or Bishan Naram Dar therefore engaged simultaneously m multiple 
projects of respectability deploying ideas of new light as well as of the 
old The men of old light and the new were both products of a modem 
world and shared for instance, ideas of equality between the rulers and 
the ruled This modern understanding brought together reformers and 
revivalists men of the new light and the old light in their quest to gam 
a degree of respect in the public sphere Despite demonstrating signifi 
cant internal differences this contradictory modernity certainly was a 
hallmark of middle class pol t cs It was also these ideas that helped 
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distinguish the middle class from other social groups in colonial Lucknow 
Traditional bmanes between reformist versus revivalists proponents 
of the new lights versus those of the old light or tor that matter newer 
binaries between the inner and outer spheres take us only so far in 
understanding the politics of the time As the example of Lucknow shows 
both sides of this divide were manned by middle class activists and it 
was the political agenda they shared that made them this new entity 
the imddle class It was to seek the respect that middle class contnbu 
tors editors and of course the readers felt they deserved that news 
papers like the Oudh Aklibar the Oudk Punch and the Hindustani — ^which 
had very different positions on politics and social questions — came to 
gather m their condemnation of the lifestyles associated with the nobil 
ity and the gentry and as we shall see also the aspirations or claims of 
subordinate social groups For this reason too these newspapers were 
one in demandmg a greater role for the middle class m the politics and 
administration of the country 

None but educated men who are well acquainted with local wants 
and requirements should be appomted members said the Oudh Akhhar 
m June 1882 referring to the municipal committees which were to be 
created with the extension of Local Self Government m the coming years 
(SVN, 3 June 1882 355) The Hindiistoni concurred and regretted that 
no special provision had been made for admitting educated natives to 
the municipal committee m the draft rules of Local Self Government 
submitted by the Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow to the Local Gov 
emment If educated persons were not admitted to the municipal com 
mittees the new scheme would be no different from the existing 
arrangements the paper said (SVN 2 April 1884 247) With such inter 
ventions papers like the Hmdiwtaru or the Oudh Akhhar were clearly 
making a case for changmg established soaal and political hierarchies 
and using the metaphors of social progress to justify a larger role for 
themselves m the politics of the city Papers run by reformers like Sarshar 
and acknowledged men of the old light like Sajjad Hussain, both repre 
sented themselves as the repositories of progressive ideas and sought to 
disanguish themselves from traditional elites by drawing upon conven 
tions of western hberalism Newspapers now claimed that education was 
a better qualification for public offices than high birth The Hindustani 
suggested that it was simply preposterous that a man ignorant of English 
could be made president of a mumcipal committee It is not necessary 
that a President be of Royal extraction said the papei; rather he should 
be a man of tolerably good social position and of high intellectual attain 
raents (SVN 11 August 1884 564-6) 
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It was when their claims to public leadership were challenged that the 
position of public-sphere activists as a middle class became quite ex 
plicit Raja Udai Pratap Singh the Taluqdar of Bhinga (quite possibly 
under the tutelage of the Lieutenant Governor of the NWP&O) pub 
lished a virulent cntique of the Indian National Congress in 1888 where 
he condemned the indiscnminate and ill digested study by immature 
Indian students of the writings of European political philosophers the 
speeches of English statesmen and the history of English mstitutions (U 
Singh 1984 8) A few years later he reportedly went on to suggest that 
the government restrict the sale of land to pleaders moneylenders trad 
ers and the like in order to save the old aristocracy from the depreda 
tions of non aristocrats The Hindustani s response was a blistering attack 
on the values and lifestyle of the aristocracy Contrasting the decadent 
taluqdars with their own improving endeavours the paper claimed that 
if the landlords dissipate their money on litigation dancing girls mar 
Tiages Sic Government cannot save them Pointing to the false pride 
[which] is the bane of the Oudh aristocracy the Hindusttmi castigated 
the dissoluteness of the taluqdars and made a spinted defence of the 
people the paper now described as the middle class The new landlords 
are generally far better than many of the hereditary landowners and tn 
time of diffrculty Government can rely more on the middle class than on 
the old landlords (who are drunkards debauchees and liars) for help 
(SVN 15 June 1892 208-9) Countenng the weight of aristocratic pnvi 
lege therefore was the better character of the middle class As opposed 
to the degenerate taluqdars who followed the same pasttimes as the erst 
while nawabs Indian middle class men represented as thnfty industn 
ous learned and morally upnght were the real allies of a benevolent 
government and eminently more suitable to represent native society 
Contrastmg their own achievements and moral character against those 
of an undeservmg and indolent aristocracy was one way of earning greater 
respect for the rmddle class agenda But for a social group balanced pre 
canously at the edge of respectability it was equally important to distin 
guish themselves from the large underclass below them It is this effort 
that once again highlights the contradictions in middle class ideologies 
Though middle class activists deployed the rhetoric of egalitarianism 
and achievement over inherited nobiliry m their efforts to undermine 
the power of the traditional elites such ideas were conspicuous fay then 
absence when they sought to distinguish themselves from the lower 
classes In such cases their rhetonc if anything became more strident 
than their crinques of the traditional elites and the critiques themselves 
much less guarded or nuanced Dtawmg css upon the denved rhetonc 
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of liberalism and more upon older hierarchical noftons of the innate 
superiority of some groups over others middle class activists exhibited a 
very different strategy in asserting theu: pre eminence over the lower 
classes 

Middle class newspapers for instance had complained bitterly about 
a decision of the administration to nominate individuals of high bom 
families to positions in the bureaucracy without having to pass an ex 
ammanon The Oudh Punch even carried a long satirical piece on the 
issue as a petition from a delighted (imagmary) ass to the government 
expressing his pleasure at the new rules wherein any ass who possesses a 
large hereditary pasture or other property or cringes or fawns upon 
Eurooean officers will be eligible for the Civil Services (SVN 29 
January 1880 75-6) The same paper however had no hesitation in 
carrymg a piece from a correspondent who suggested that men of low 
ebsses such as weavers greengrocers butcheis should not be promoted 
above a certain rank m the coloraal bureaucracy though others who 
were able and nobly descended were well worthy of favourable atten 
tion of Government (SVN 13 February 1895 96) The Mirtit ul Hmd 
even suggested that British officials would be cured of their racism if 
only they came in regular contact with respectable Indians Racism, 
the paper suggested came from the fact the officers only met lower classes 
of people suchas enmmaU Wiansomos [cooks] sweepers washerwomen 
etc (SVN 9 January 1884 27-8) 

On another occasion the Hindustani was extremely critical of the fact 
that an honorific title (of Khan Bahadur ) had been bestowed upon an 
orderly ofan English Colonel This is very splendid exclaimed the paper 
(which, mcidentally was the representative organ of the Indian National 
Congress m Lucknow) henceforth the Vice President [of the Lucknow 
Municipal Board, Ganga Prasad Varma also editor and proprietor of the 
Hmiustani] and the orderly of the President shall sit side by side with 
each other m Durbars and other officers of State shall sit below the 
Khan Bahadur orderly (SVN 17 January 1894 26) This was so much 
of an inversion of the state of thuigs as they should be that the paper felt 
no further comment to be necessary Though the middle class claimed to 
represent public opinion there was really very little pbee for former 
orderlies and the sons of butchers and barbers and their ilk in their 
defimtion of the public 

Just as the Taluqdar Udai Ptatap Singh had deplored the entry of the 
middle class men to places of prominence in native society the middle 
class m turn resented any intrusion of the people they regarded as their 
traditional uifenore into what they idered their domain A coire 
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spondent to the Oudh Akhbar complained about the appointment of 
uneducated persons as Honorary Magistrates He deplored a hypotheti 
cal situation where a nch, but uneducated son of a butcher might well 
be appointed over a poorer but well educated man from the respectable 
class because he was favoured by the Distnct Magistrate The corre 
spondent opposed such appomtments because respectable persons who 
[had] always treated his forefathers with contempt will consider it a 
great indignity to go before him with jomed hands (SVN 2-4 July 1888 
468-9) There was a place for the lower orders in the world of the mid 
die class but it was not in the ranks of Deputy Collectors or Honorary 
Magistrates The lower orders of society were to contmue to perform the 
subordinate functions they always had It was not that the representa 
tives of pubhc opimon wished the lower classes to remam completely 
Ignorant However rather than higher education of the sort offered at 
colleges and umversities they advocated a more appropriate cumcu 
lum for the lower strata of society The Mirat ul Hind cnticized existing 
education policy because it provided a literary education to all classes of 
people and wondered if the son of a barber has rece ved a high English 
education at a college would he ever consent to ply the low trade of his 
father after leaving college’ The paper therefore made a case for Indus 
tnal schools for the sons of artisans and schools to teach agnculture to 
the sons of cultivators (SVN 5 October 1882 659) Better trained work 
men and peasants were certainly desirable but only as long as they kept 
to their assigned places m the soaai hierarchy 
Middle class politics attempted to stitch together old prejudices and 
new ideas about equality in theur quest for respectability and empower 
ment Drawing on the old and new they fashioned a new modem idiom 
of politics in colonial Lucknow through which they could simultane 
ously margmalize the traditional elites and continue to subordinate lower 
classes Yet this politics was not free of tensions nor indeed were middle 
class agendas always realized To some extent contradictions that were 
consatutive of middle class politics limited thetr agenda Seeking em 
powerment in the colonial milieu middle class intellectuals drew 
heavily on the rhetoric of liberalism and equality in their quest to re 
define norms of respectabdity in Lucknow Yet it was equally important 
to retam their power over subordmate social groups and for this they 
continued to deploy very traditional notions of social hierarchy How 
eveii It was difficult to remain consistent m the denunciation of the upper 
classes even while msistmg upon the inherent inferiority of the lower 
orders If traditional prejudices limited their liberalism then the tradi 
tionalism n turn was tempered by the liberal politics they inioaced 
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There is Uttle doubt that the politics of the middle class was not either 
inclusive nor democratic in the late nineteenth century Despite the Ian 
guage of representing public interest and public opinion most of what 
they demanded through their public sphere interventions was for the 
benefit of a vi,ry small section of society Colonial policy as well as their 
own inclinations ensured that they would remain a small elite till im 
portant political developments in the twentieth century State policy 
favouring investment in higher education over elementary schools and 
mass education meant that the newspapers associations and ideas ex 
pressed in the public sphere would remain limited to a small elite audi 
ence (Krishna Kumar 1991) Their disdain for the lower classes which 
m part was certainly the product of their relatively privileged position in 
a deeply hierarchical society further ensured that middle class politics 
would remain elitist m intent 

At the same time middle class politics perhaps unwittingly did open 
up possibilities of wider involvement m the process Newspapers asso 
ciations and new ideas about liberty and equality were earned to a larger 
audience By the early decades of the twentieth century there were news 
papers and associations of the lower classes operatmg in ways similar to 
those of the middle class elite Lucknow for instance had a newspaper 
devoted to promotmg the interests of barhias (carpenters) by the second 
decade of the twentieth century (MIN 1916-20) This was also the time 
when middle caste peasant groups were claiming higher social status 
and asserting their presence in agranan politics of north India in a man 
ner paralleling many of the reformist efforts of the urban middle class 
(Pinch 1996a Qiapter Three below) David Lelyveld makes the same 
pomt m regard to the impact of the pohtics of Sayyid Ahmad Khan 

Though profoundly undemocratic m his own ideological statements the setong 
and rhetorical logic of his utterances left little space for the forms of deference 
and authonty he believed were appropriate to India Instead of an orderly hierar 
chy he helped set the stage for a political system of competing publics and wide 
popular participation (Lelyveld n d ) 

Having said that howevei; it is equally important to keep in mind that 
though other social groups later did come to voice their opinion on mat 
ters concerning public opinion for a long time they did so only withm 
terms that had been set by the middle class 

CONCLUSION 

The example of Lucknow shows the Indian middle class to be products 
(as well as the producers) of the co on al public sphere It was through 
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the modern institutions of the public sphere that educated men were 
able to unleash their ideas about transformations of social relations on 
modem imes These ideas certamly make it appear that they borrowed 
much of their agenda and the institutions to propagate that agenda 
from the Bntish example The activities of early British public sphere 
activists like Addison and Steele gave educated Lucknavis a model to 
emulate as they worked to create a pubUc sphere in the city Moreover; 
middle class activists of colonial Lucknow used a language of improve 
ment and social morality that was highly reminiscent of their Victorian 
counterparts in Britain But there was more than a simple modular trans 
fer of Bntish ideologies or of models of middle class ness involved in the 
makmg of the Indian middle class The working of what P&rtha Chatter]ee 
describes as the rule of colonial difference and a government (at least 
m the NWPiSlO) favouring social groups like the taluqdars whom they 
saw as an indigenous aristocracy ensured that simple modular transfers 
of liberal ideas or institutions were not to be effected easily in the colo 
nial context 

Respectability was the key to the making of a middle class in colonial 
India Much of the self image of the middle class as well as the way they 
drew distmctions between themselves and other social groups m colo 
mal India were based on notions of respectability As the case of colonial 
Lucknow demonstrates there were different routes to respectability avail 
able to the middle class For some this came in the emulation of the 
norms of social conduct morals and vocabulary of the rulers Others 
found in such apir^ of the West the subject of ridicule and satire For 
them respectability came through the valonzation of traditional ideas 
Yet as social historians of India have already pouated out we cannot 
easily demarcate progressives and conservatives or nationalists and 
communalists into neat separate compartments m this period (S 
Chandra 1992 Pandey 1990) The example of Lucknow certamly bears 
out the impossibility of such divisions In many cases exemplified for 
instance by Ratan Nath Sarshar or Abdul Halun Sharar it is difficult to 
classify even a single individual mto either category Reform and the 
propagators of the new light and revival favourmg the old light were 
part of the same middle class agenda which sought greater empower 
ment in takmg up these causes 

What was crucial however was the way in which such redefinitions 
of respectability were made by middle class activists in colomal Lucknow 
Whether as reformers of the new light or as revivalists claimmg to defend 
tradition middle class redefimtions of respectability were closely tied to 
a new modernist imaginat on which they used to draw distinct ons 
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between the new middle class and other social groups The extent to 
which the men of the new light were complicit with modern ideas about 
social relations emerging in the West is too obvious to repeat But even 
the men of the old light the conservatives were no less the product of 
modernity In their scathing cntiques of the established order; their lam 
pooning of the mindless imitators of the West and their caricatures and 
satires of the Bntish the revivalists too were the products of a modem 
imagination that stemmed from beliefs in equality between the cultures 
of the rulers and the ruled 

Middle class politics in Lucknow as elsewhere m colonial north India 
created a new and modern idiom of politics that facilitates the empower 
ment, and in fact the very constitution of this social class But this was 
a modernity sigmhcantly riven with fractures and contradictions These 
fractures and tensions were in turn constitutive of middle class politics 
For one the liberalism they deployed for their own empowerment set 
unportant limits to their traditional prejudices against subordmate so 
cial groups At the same time of course their agenda ensured that they 
had to subscribe to beliefs in the inherent mfenoriry of the under classes 
which in turn spelt the limits to which the middle class was willing to 
take ideas of liberalism and equality This contradictory or fractured 
modernity certainly allowed educated Lucknavis to constitute themselves 
as a middle class and as representatives of public optmon m the city 
And m their circumstances the only way they could do so was through 
such contradictory articulations which drew on both ideas of the new 
light as the traditional privileges of their social position Yet the frac 
tured nature of their constructions of the modem also circumscnbed 
their pohtical agenda Theu disdam for the lower classes ensured for 
instance that their representation of public opinion was not taken very 
seriously by the Bntish rulers until the Gandhian intervention of the 
early 1920s Even though Gandhi did succeed m broadening the hon 
zons of middle class politics the desire to discipline and control subal 
tern visions remained at the heart of the middle class politics of this 
later period as well (Guha 1992 Aimn 1984 1995) Both the successes 
and the hmitations of middle class nationalist leadership even m later 
years can, to some extent be traced to such contradictions consntuuve 
of middle class poUncs How other contrary pulls shaped middle class 
politics and how these fractures influenced ways in which middle class 
ideas about gender relanons religion and the nation came to be played 
out m public sphere pohtics of colonial north India are the subjects of 
subsequent chapters of this book 


TWO 


An Uneasy Sangam Gender and the 
Contradictions of Middle -class 
Modernity 


A n illustration m the Oudh Punch celebrating the 1888 session of 
the Indian National Congress at Allahabad depicted two women 
One apparently an Indian was labelled Jumna Osinuna the 
nver) and another; a European was labelled the Ganges Both women 
held vessels from which they poured water into a reservoir The stream 
of water from Jumna s vessel was marked loyalty wealth and great 
ness while the water poured by the Ganges was labelled education 
protection and peace The union of the two streams was marked the 
National Congress and together the two streams of water from the 
Indian Jumna and the European Ganges fed a garden called the Bnt 
ish Empire (SVN 13 January 1889 21) Allahabad is the site of the 
Sangam a sacred spot for most Hmdus because it marks the confluence 
of the holy nver Ganges or Ganga and the Jamuna Even outside of 
specifically Hindu beliefs at least over much of north India Sangam is 
a symbol often used to represent the coming together of all that is good 
to produce what is most desirable In usmg this particular symbol to de 
scnbe the Indian National Congress the pro Congress Oudh Punch also 
revealed an important aspect of middle class self perception Most 
middle class spokesmen in nineteenth century India saw themselves as 
products of both the indigenous greatness of India and the education 
and peace offered by British rule The two together in their imagination, 
created a Sangam blending the best of ail worlds into an ideal amal 
gam Unfortunately this particular product of the middle class imagina 
tion ran foul of realities often enough to reveal contradicuons constituting 
middle class politics 

Taking gender relations as a pomt of entry this chapter explores 
the disjunctures m m ddlc class projects of improvement where they 
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simultaneously deployed ideas derived from their proximity to Victorian 
Bntam and drew upon an older discourse of religion ethics and appro 
pnate social conduct Middle class men undermined the power and so 
cial legitimacy of the famed courtesTiniS of the city of Lucknow by deploying 
Victorian morality and inaugurated new norms of appropriate gender 
roles and social conduct that made consorting with courtesans a sign of 
non respectability Different norms of conduct applied to women from 
their own families who in addition to being modem educated house 
wives also became emblems and carriers of tradition Though middle 
class projects of improvement did succeed m bringing together the 
traditional and the modem the Indian and the European the Sangam 
they created was an uneasy one 

Being middle class m colonial India was as we have seen a project 
that was earned out in the pubhe sphere This chapter reveals the ex 
tent to which this project was a gendered one In the late nmeteenth 
century the public sphere itself was virtually the monopoly of men. Though 
women were beginning to participate in pubhc sphere activities by this 
time they certamly did not do so in comparable numbers Emphasizmg 
the agency of middle class men docs not mean that there were no au 
tonomous voices of women at all — that male nationalist discourse sue 
cessfully resolved the woman question so that women could only voice 
their opinion m a vocabulary doubly denved from the colonial world 
and male nationalist agenda (Chatterjee 1989) Recent historical stud 
les have pointed to the way some women contested the male nationalist 
agenda (O’Hanlon 1994 Bhattacharya 1998 T Sarkar 1993 Chatterjee 
1993) By the early years of the twentieth century women even m the 
supposedly backward parts of the HindvTJrdu speaking areas of north 
India were mtruding upon the male dominance of the public sphere A 
woman reader of an Urdu ladies journal protested the male editor s 
assumption that women could only write about domestic disputes or at 
tides about cooking and cleaning (Minault 1998) Hindi journals such 
as Grihalakshmi or Stmc Darpan had women like Hukmabai calling upon 
other women rather than men to remedy unequal gender relations while 
Uma Nehru s scathing cntiques of patriarchy included lashmg out at the 
Hamlet like attitude of male social reformers of her time (Talwar 1989) 

Neither can it be denied that contentious cntical or subversive voices 
of women were rare m the public sphere of late mneteenth century or 
even early twentieth century north India Not only were there few women 
takmg initiatives m the pubhc sphere m many cases these activists opm 
ions did parallel those of middle class men (Minault 1998 Talwar 1989) 
Through a close examinat on of middle c ass wntmgs on gender rela 
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tions emanaung from one town m north India this chapter tnes to show 
that middle class men and women alike subscribed to ideas about gen 
der relations that were often contradictory and fragmented These i^as 
did allow more space for middle class women to voice their concerns in 
the public sphere yet also created discursive structures that undermined 
the possibilities of a more radical critique of middle class patriarchy 


ENFORCING A NEW MORAL ORDER MIDDLE CLASS MEN AND 
THE COURTESANS OF LUCKNOW 

From the growing literature on the subject of middle class Indian mens 
construction of gender relations m colonial India it is evident that then 
recasting of women s roles from the late nineteenth century mvolved 
significant attenuation of the small areas of power and autonomy en 
joyed by women earlier (Baneijee 1989 also other essays m Sangari and 
Vaid 1989) Nowhere is this more evident than m the way middle class 
mterventions sought to control reform or otherwue marginalize the 
famed courtesans of Lucknow In their quest for respectabihty middle 
class men sought to root out a variety of what they now deemed im 
moral practices in society Activities of women who transgressed the 
new moral codes were a particular target of their attention The 
courtesans of Lucknow were not only a group of relatively rich power 
fill and self willed women who were moreover closely identified with 
the nawabi regime of the recent past, but were a glanng challenge to 
new middle class constructions of womanhood It is in this context then 
that we have to see the efforts of tmddle class Indians to deal with the 
courtesans of Lucknow 

Courtesans had been a valued and honoured part of respectable soci 
ety of nawabi Lucknow From all accounts companionship of courtesans 
was a mark of privilege and prestige in pre colonial Lucknow Wajid Ah 
Shah the last King of Oudh had set aside large parts of his garden pal 
ace, Kaiserbagh as female apartments for his consorts many of whom 
were former courtesans Kmgs noblemen and those aspmng to elite 
status actively patronized famous courtesans of Lucknow and often made 
them lavish presents of cash jewels and real estate In some cases 
favounte courtesans could assert power comparable with women of the 
royal households and the transition from courtesan to royal wife (and 
then back to courtesan') was not unknown (Oldenburg 1989) Abdul 
Halun Sharar the noted commentator on the city observed that associ 
atmg with courtesans m nawabi Lucknow was not only fashionable but 
a mark of social distinction. According to Sharar elite society m nawab 
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Lucknow believed that until a person had association with courtesans 
he was not a polished man (Sharar 1989 192) Some of the courtesans 
were certainly well trained in the norms of high culture including po 
etry music dance and most impoitantly in social graces considered 
appropnate for Lucknow s high society Sons from what were then con 
sidered good families includmg most sections of the Awadh anstoc 
racy were sent to courtesans for training m etiquette and no doubt 
sexual skills (Ruswa 1987 19-23) 

Social respectability contributed to economic well being, and many 
courtesans of nawabi Lucknow were extremely well off The value of the 
booty seized from the female apartments’ at Kaiseibagh where Wajid 
All s three hundred odd consorts lived was valued at four million ru 
pees Some courtesans were also clearly able to maintam their high stand 
ards of income m the colonial era In the tax records of the period between 
1858 and 1877 dancmg and singmg girls remained m the highest tax 
brackets of the Lucknow Mumcipal Board with the highest mdividual 
incomes among the city s taxpayers (Oldenburg 1991 27) Contempo 
rary accounts from colomal Lucknow bear testimony to the important 
place occupied by the courtesans in social and public life m Lucknow 
even after the unposition of colonial rule Ratan Nath Sarshar s FasaxiO' 

1 AzM published m 1880 has the protagonist Azad walk through the 
streets of Lucknow during Muharram celebrations in the company of a 
friend Azad s compamon insists that they visit the tawaifs (courtesans) 
as without visiting the houses of famous courtesans of Lucknow and 
hearing them sing their marsiyos (elegies) no one could claim to have 
really seen Lucknow s Muhanam (Premchand 1987) Mir?a Muhammad 
Hadi Ruswa who was bom in 185? and published a detailed account of 
the world of courtesans m his novel Umroo Jan Ada m 1900 could not 
have done so without personal experience of the world he was describing 

Howevei; in changed circumstances and under the influence of new 
ideas the world of courtesans was wdting Existing bterature has tended 
to attribute the decline of the courtesans entirely to the commg of British 
rule This judgement is faarly accurate but incomplete Certamiy the 
sort of free and easy relationship between courtesans and East India Com 
pany officials that was for instance, described in Hasan Shahs Nasfitcir 
(published 1790) was a thing of the past m the much more racially seg 
regated era after 1857 Nawab Wajid All Shahs sensuality and his al 
leged preference for spendmg his tune with dancmg girls rather than 
attending to affairs of state had been one of the justifications behind the 
annexation of Awadh, so there was little chance that the admmistration 
would look favourab y upon the couit The collapse of the nawabi 
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regune immediately removed the most important source of patronage 
and the most favou ed clientele of the courtesans The new regime also 
actively conaibuted to the undermining of tbs institution of nawabi 
Lucknow by subjecting the courtesans and their houses to medical m 
spections new sanitary laws and mtnisive police regulation The Con 
tagious Diseases Act was enacted in 1865 m India to prevent the spread 
of venereal disease amor^ Bntish soldiers, and sought to regulate prosti 
tutes who liaised with Bntish soldiers around army cantonments Though 
the rules associated with the Act were not applied to the courtesans m 
Lucknow this piece of legislation did allow for more state intervention 
m the lives and profession of the courtesans thereby brther undermin 
mg their already precanous world (Oldenburg 1989 Dang 1993) 

It would be a mistake however not to see the active role of the emerg 
ing middle class in contributing to the decline of the courtesans of 
Lucknow In fact in the second half of the nineteenth century the poll 
cies of the British government towards prostitution were under attack 
from sections of the British public mcluding, perhaps for the first tune 
middle class Bntish women (Walkowitz 1980) Indian middle class men 
were well aware of this criticism and were quick to harness it to their 
own concerns as is evident from a report m the Hindustani of 1897 com 
menting on the possibihty of a revival of the provisions of the Conta 
gious Diseases Act Explicitly stating its agreement with the arms of the 
social purity movement in Britam, the Hindustani advocated self control 
and temperance among Bntish soldiers and strict punishment for sol 
diets who did not lead a moral life m India At the same tune like then 
moral counterparts in Britain the paper expressed no sympathy for the 
women In fact in tbs matter the Hmdusttuu even went to the extent of 
claiming that there was no harm ui expelluig diseased prostitutes from 
army cantonments because every Bntish soldier falling victun to the 
disease means a loss of Rs 1000 to the Indian tax payer (SVN 2 June 
1897 366 for the social purity movement m Bntain see Walkowitz 1980) 
Even before the Contagious Diseases Act Lucknow s citizens were 
wnting to the then newly created Oudh Akhbar about the need to con 
trol and register courtesans and prostitutes In fact the Lucknow news 
papers of the nineteenth century appear to exhibit an uninhibited 
antagonism towards all prostitutes not caring to discriminate among 
the complex berarchy of women all of whom could inhabit the same 
tawaifkhana (a house of courtesans) ' Middle class antagonism towards 

‘ 'Withm. a. utuia^chana run by a duiuJhra^im (tke chief courtesan) there could be the hieh 
daji ungei-en rs catennglDlhehi^res ehtc of the land, ai well ai who 
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the women they often included in the blanket category of prostitutes 
in their journalistic wnting’ needs to be traced to sources other than 
only the colonial government Certainly a redefinition of respectability 
IS the most evident feature of the newspaper writing on the subject In 
the rhetonc of these Lucknow newspapers of the late nineteenth cen 
tury respectability no longer resided in consorting with courtesans as it 
had in the nawabi era rather it was important to control these women 
so as to save the respectability of men A correspondent to the Oudh 
Akhbar m 1862 advocated that prostitutes be branded because [i]t is 
essential that the women are branded to save the respectability 
of innocent men (Oldenburg 1991 139) The Mas/iir i Qoiser com 
plained that dancing girls and prostitution had become a curse to the 
country and requested the government to take steps to expel them 
from public streets and confine them to places outside the aty whde 
the Oudh Akhbar requested the re establishment of Lock Hospitals (S VJV 
1 Apnl 1880 241 SVN 24 June 1880 428 Oldenburg 1989 139-40) 
The Anjuman j Hind in 1895 claimed that prostitutes are responsible 
for the ruin of many a young and respectable man and [are] a source of 
annoyance to their neighbours The paper suggested chat as m the 
Punjab Lucknow prostitutes should not only be restricted to a particu 
lar locality but all their visitors should have to record their names with 
an official before they were allowed to visit the women (SVN 20 No 
vember 1895 579) In these new standards of respectability only women 
were to be punished for transgressing the new moral code None of the 


called thakaht or rctndj and who provided only sexual services The social gap between these 
women was obviously immense See Oldenburg (1989 132-6) for details about the courtesans 
of Lucknow Ruswas ficuonalized biography of a courtesan also provides detailed insight 
into the world of the late nineteenth century courtesan of Lucknow (Ruswa 1987} 

“ The main source for the reportage of Lucknow newspapers of this period are government 
reports on the papeis (SVN) which contain translated extracts from selected items appeanng 
in the native newspapers. With this source it is always possible that the translation into 
English removes degrees of distinction among those referted to as prostitutes Nevertheless 
the fact that the less demeaiung courtesans or nautch girls or dancing girls is never used 
m the translations — which usually manage to convey with some degree of proficiency the 
nuances of the onginal meatungs if not the language — indicates that this usage probably 
reflected the meanings of the original nevrspaper reports In the Hindi writing of Shivnath 
Sharma, particularly m his satincai articles in Aruind between 1906 and 1927 which were 
collected and edited into a book words like tawaf (courtesan) and randi (tart or prostitute) 
are used relatively mtetchangeably (Shivnath Shaimac 1927) Given that courtesans though 
in decline were still a visible part of Lucknow s society even ui Sharma s lifetime this choice 
of words appears to be part of a deliberate a tempt to etase impo tant social and econnmi 
such and udguig them all as proiot us 
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reports suggested that men who visited these women should in any way 
be punished 

There were also undoubtedly some direct and obvioxis reasons for the 
condemnation of the courtesans of Lucknow by middle class men To 
some extent their reactions to the courtesans and an explanation for the 
virulence of their reactions he m the particular circumstances of then 
own lives and those of the courtesans Most editors or correspondents of 
the newspapers in Lucknow were not from the traditional nawabi elite 
but rather were of a parvenu class with little access to the worlds of 
these women Their rhetoric could thus be explained as an attempt to 
destroy these symbols of an older order; particularly when these symbols 
were a very powerful group of women who resisted efforts at control by 
men of any class (Oldenburg 1991) The courtesans of Lucknow appear 
to have made no secret of their disdain for those they considered uncul 
tured among the people who sought their company m the days after the 
demise of nawabi rule Azad Sarshar s hero recounts that a nch, well 
attired, jeweller entered the rooms of Gauhar Jan (one of Lucknow s most 
famous courtesans) dunng Muharram but was sharply rebuked by her 
for not following the right etiquette for the occasion (Premchand 1987 
I 42) The adventures of Umrao Jan recounted by Ruswa tell a si milar 
tale Even m interviews conducted m 1976 tawaife of an earlier genera 
non recalled how they had preferred cultured and appreciative people 
from nawabi khandon [family] to others who may have had more money 
but lacked refinement in speech and maimers (Oldenburg 199 1 224) 

The fact that the institutions and a lifestyle made fashionable by the 
Lucknow aristocracy were unaffordable for most middle class men of 
colonial Lucknow would have contributed to their denigration of such 
nawabi institutions as the courtesans Almost all the editors of news 
papers novelists and leaders of public associations had to work to earn 
a livmg Journalism or even runnmg a prmtmg press was not necessarily 
a profitable occupation (Chapter One above) Though some lawyers 
did well for themselves for most part the people fashioning themselves 
as a middle class had to watch their expenses carefully They could not 
patronize courtesans even if they had the requisite refinement m speech 
and manners In addition to a large fee to the head of the tmiaifldiana 
the courtesans themselves constantly demanded expensive presents of 
cash and jewels from their clients (Ruswa 1987) Around the beginnmg 
of the twentieth century a dancmg girl of Lucknow charged up to three 
hundred rupees for a smgie performance and for these performance 
some of them wore dresses and jewels worth up to ten thousand rupees 
(Neville 1904 
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Yet It IS important to recall that at least some middle class men like 
Ruswa were apparendy not spurned by the higher class of courtesans 
given the details of their life he is able to recount in his novel In fact 
the* IS much more ambiguity toward^ the tawaife in the literary wnting 
of the period Abdul Halim Sharar for instance retamed a gre-'t fond 
ness for the cultural traditions of old courtly Lucknow which he under 
took to record for posterity m his essays Yet he was also very much a 
man of new ideas and a social reformer and disapproved of the ta waifs 
Therefore while Sharar represented the almost mandatory consorting 
with courtesans as an example of the absurdities of Nawabi Lucknow 
and Its moral collapse he also believed that courtesans helped to im 
prove manners and social finesse (Sharar 1989 192) In Sarshar s novel 
too Azad — a character with a largely independent but progressive cast 
of imnd — ^is initially very reluctant to visit the courtesans unnl he is 
persuaded by his friend that it is legitimate to do so dunng the mourn 
mg penod of Muharram if only to listen to the marsiyas (Premchand 
1987) 

It IS interestmg to compare two novels separated by about a hundred 
years both of which feature courtesans as central characters Nashw 
was wntten by Hasan Shah in 1790 Onginally m Persian it is a simple 
nartanve of the tragic romance between the author and Khanum Jan a 
courtesan. Hasan Shah is a Syed (a high bom Muslim who traces his 
lineage directly to the family of the Prophet) employed as amunshi (clerk) 
by an East India Company officer stationed near modem Kanput The 
Englishman employed a troupe of travellmg courtesans, one of whom 
was also his mistress Nashtar tells the story of how Hasan Shah fell m 
love with one of these courtesans Khanum Jan of their secret marnage 
their separation, and the tragedy of Khanum Jan s death because of her 
separation from her beloved (Shah 1992) Umrao Jan Ada wntten by 
Mirza Muhammad Hadi Ruswa around 1899 tells the story of the tra 
vails of Umrao Jan, a courtesan purportedly as narrated by her to the 
author In some ways the book is remarkable for the extent to which it 
portrays Umrao Jan as an agent m. her own history After she is sold to 
the courtesan house by her father s enemy Umrao Jan is represented as 
a woman who clearly knows her own mmd has desires and finds the 
means of fulfillmg them As a courtesan, she obviously has paymg pa 
ttons (mostly firan among the nawabi anstocracy) but she also mam 
tains liaisons of her choice Umrao J an leaves the tawaifkhana m Lucknow 
to set up on her own and acquires considerable fame and fortune 

Companng the two novels is illustrative of the changes tn attitudes 
towards courtesans over time Hasan Shahs novel though t provides 
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very little agency to Khanum Jan or any of the other courtesans does 
not pass moral judgement on the life of the courtesan Social hierarchies 
are certamly evident in Nashtor One reason for the seoaration of the 
lovers and the resultant tragedy of the story is that the marriage of a 
high born Syed and a courtesan has to be kept secret Yet at no point 
does the author adversely judge the lives and occupations of courtesans 
and certainly it never occurs to Hasan Shah to try and reform or im 
prove Khanum Jan In contrast despite the agency that Ruswa allows 
Umraojan the novel closes with a didactic message In the last chapter 
Ruswa has Umrao regret her life and particularly her profession Umrao 
Jan who has lived a full life is made to express her abhorrence for a 
lifestyle which never allowed her to experience true love and claim that 
in the warped world of the courtesan there can be no love (Ruswa 1987 
175) By this time Umrao Jan has given up the profession acquired a 
taste for readmg and subsenbes to many newspapers It is this exposure 
to true knowledge which allows the former courtesan to reflect on her 
life and repent Though Ruswa does not go as for as to have her go into 
purdah (wear the veil) the woman who has spent her life enjoying sii^ 
mg in mixed company and had sexual relations with a number of men 
says on the last page of the novel 

I do not wear a veil nor live a cloistered life (Allah can punish me for this if He 
wills) But I do bless those who observe the injunction of the veil from the bot 
tom of my heart May God preserve their husbands and their homes and may 
their chastity remain untarnished until the end of the world (Ruswa 1987 182} 

The male protagonist of Nashtar IS of course acutely conscious about 
maintaimng his social status But this consciousness takes the form of 
watting for a formal invitation to the courtesans camp and creating 
situations whereby he is invited to their camp as an honoured guest 
However as the novel amply demonstrates both Englishmen as well as 
their Indian compradors at the close of the eighteenth century openly 
associated with courtesans with no moral qualms attached to such asso 
ctations Hasan Shah casts himself and his story m the mould of tragic 
romances The courtesan Khanum Jan dies because of her separation 
from Hasan and leaves the pages of the novel without any aspersion 
cast on her character A hundred years later however Ruswa the pro 
fessor of mathematics could not end a largely sympathetic though 
unsentimental account of the life of a courtesan without drawing the 
morals appropriate to his age and agenda Umrao could only leave Ruswa s 
novel after being reformed after acknowledging the dteadfulness of 
her former profession and after pay ng homage to the new gendered 
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ideals of respectability which included education female chastity and 
m the case of Ruswa purdah 

The best efforts of the middle class improvers though did not sue 
ceed m eliminatmg the courtesans of Lucknow altogether The ofhctal 
gazetteer of the province from 1904 referring to the city of Lucknow 
claimed that the courtesans had lost none of their popularity in the city 
and that there were still large numbers of dancing gurls in Lucknow who 
often earn large sums of money and are considered persons of some im 
portance by the greater part of the city population (Neville 1904 81- 
2) Abdul Habm Sharar whose set of nostalgic essays on Lucknow was 
published in 1913 said of his own time that there are still some courtesans 
with whom It IS not considered reprehensible to associate and whose 
houses one can enter openly and unabashed (Sharar 1989 192) Veena 
Talwar Oldenburg conducted mterviews with former courtesans in the 
1970s who fondly recalled their days offame and fortune from the 1920s 
to the 1940s (Oldenburg 1991) So at least until the middle class ac 
quired full state power m 1947 the courtesans of Lucknow contmued to 
eKist though in circumstances that were quite different from their hey 
day under the nawabs 

The success of the middle class project therefore was not so much m 
the elimmation of the courtesans of the city but rather in disciplining 
their world m accordance with new norms of respectability about gender 
relations These new standards of middle class morality ensured that an 
institution that had been so much a part of the elite culture of the city 
before the middle of the nmeteendi century was by the end of that 
century discredited Even men who had obviously some degree of sym 
pathy towards these women like Sharar or Ruswa for instance could at 
best judge them as worthy of improvement For others possibly also those 
who had less access to the selective world of the courtesans salons they 
were only worthy of total condemnation In the new milieu a Lucknow 
newspaper would suggest that the women of ill repute despite having 
money or pr6perty not be allowed to vote in local elections because 
their presence was an offence to public decency (SVN 23 September 
1910 847) Around the same time a man like Shivanath Sharma who 
was undoubtedly well aware of the differences between a tawaif (a 
courtesan) and a randi (a purveyor of sexual services) chose to use the 
terms synonymously m the satirical essays he wrote for his journal Anflnd 
So much had the cultural milieu of Lucknow been transformed by this 
time that from bemg the epitome of high culture in Sharma s popular 

essays the tawaif became the symbol of moral turpitude cultural bank 
niptcy and social comipnon (Shivanath Sharma c 1927 Sh Tawaif 
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Kantrens Anand 5(5) 2 December 1909 14-18 5(6) 9 December 
1909 17-21 5(7) 16 December 1909 14-19 5(8) 23 December 1909 
1 1-15) This sort of change more than any single piece of colonial legis 
lation was the real source of the decline of the courtesans of Lucknow 
A number of reasons explain the vaned reactions of Lucknow s middle 
class men towards courtesans which ranged from outright condemnation 
and threats of physical violence to more subtle attempts at representing 
reformed courtesans in novels As long as courtesans remained an im 
portant part of tl e social and cultural life of the cit/ they perpetuated 
the norms o^ an older social and political order and thus undermmed the 
efforts of middle class men to recast norms of respectability m their own 
favour Moreover Lucknow s courtesans clearly enjoyed a fair amount of 
sexual and economic freedom and were one of the social groups in the 
city who were least amenable to control by the middle class who now 
aspired to social and political leadership Finally of course the courtesans 
lifestyles had no place in the new ideas about womanhood which were 
central to notions of rmddle class respectability Courtesans in fact could 
now only be admitted to respectable society inhabited by Ruswa and his 
kind as tamed disciplmed and reformed women 

IMPROVING TO EMPOWER MIDDLE CLASS IMAGININGS OF 
THE HOUSEWIFE 

Though the censunng and disciplining of courtesans reveal some of the 
concerns of imddle class men the world of middle class respectability 
with all Its contradictions, is best explored though examining the ways m 
which men sought to reform and improve women of their own families 
The new imagmings of the Indian housewife and the home that were 
produced by middle class men m the public sphere of colonial India were 
undoubtedly a product of their novel circumstances Questions of eco 
nomics were paramount Some of these men particularly a few bams 
ters did make a great deal of money m the late nineteenth or early 
twentieth century Sn Ram a hamster and small time taluqdar is said to 
have charged up to Rs 2500 a day while engaged in a particular case in 
the early part of the twentieth century (Varma n d ) ' Fees of this magni 
tude were exceptional even for successful hamsters Perhaps a better 
idea of the financial resources of the middle class is indicated by the 
salanes of teachers A professor of Persian at Canning College received 
only Rs 1 50 as his monthly salary in 1883 and even the European Pnncipal 
earned a mere Rs 1000 a month ^ Money was therefore always a concern 
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forrmddle dass families so that even a serious novelist like Mirza Hadi 
Ruswa the author of Vmrao Jan Ada had to resort to writing penny 
dreadfuls like Kfioonijoroo (Killer Wife) or fChooni Aflsfu<3 (Killer Lover) 
to earn a living (Ruswa 1987 188) 

There were also new and expensive compulsions and fashions that 
drained the limited financial resources of middle class families Educa 
tion the key to middle class professional success was expense e and 
some middle class families saenheed a great deal to tram their sons for 
new professions With the competition among Indian trained hwyers 
increasing more ambitious families who could afford to do so sent their 
sons to England to qualify as barristers sometimes mortgaging ancestral 
properties or selling a wife s jewels to raise money for the tnp But even 
some hamsters remained without regular work Over 1898~9 theOtdA 
Fundi satirized the plight of unemployed England trained hamsters as 
It earned the proceedmgs of the annual meeting of an imaginary club 
ntkdthe Unlucky Bnefless Loafer Club (SVN 12 January 1898 27-8 
19 January 1898 35 9 February 1898 74-5) To live m respectable 
fashion m cobmal Lucknow sometimes also demanded other expenses 
For a vanety of reasons which no doubt included fashion but also other 
aspects of a new lifestyle that did not sit well with traditional family 
elders many of the new professionals of Lucknow moved out of ancestral 
homes and localities to modern bungalows and houses (Kaif 1986 21) 

Much of the burden of maintaimng a middle class lifestyle on a lim 
ited budget fell on the women of middle class households It is not sur 
prismg therefore that a lot of the wnting about women particularly of 
the didactic vanety focused on training women to run a household effi 
ciently on a limited budget Altaf Husain Hah writing one of the early 
pieces of didactic fiction for women m north India created Zubaida 
BChatun as the ideal middle class Muslim woman in his Majahs «n Nissa 
published in 1874 (Minault 1986) Zubaida is the household manager 
par excellence As part of her traming she is taught frugality as well as the 
necessity of certain expenses to maintain standards of middle class re 
spectabdity Thus Zubaida is taught how to cross check prices of goods 
bought by servants without violating purdah instructed m the virtues of 
buying household commodities cheaply in bulk and warned against get 
ting into debt At the same time she is remmded of the importance of 
mamtaming proper standards of middle class respectability when fuifrll 
mg obligations of hospitality gift exchanges and almsgiving (Minault 
1998 50) 

More than thirty years latei; sumlar pressures appear in didactic litera 
ture aimed at middle class women Like Hah many years before him 
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Sannulal Gupta the male author of Stnsuhodhtm a domestic manual 
aimed at middle class Hindu women first published in 1905 could only 
see women m the role of housewives and mothers ^ Echomg the precepts 
outlined in Majolis un Nissa Gupta states clearly A man earns tioney 
and a woman spends that money to run the house When a man goes 
out to earn a living a woman can teach the children She can keep the 
house clean and free of disease (S Gupta 1954 25) Among other quali 
ties of an ideal (Hindu) middle class woman Gupta highlights the vm 
portance of maintaining domestic economies through careful budgeting 
savings and preventing waste An entire chapter of the book deals with 
the importance of saving planning expenses and avoiding debt for it is 
not nice to have to listen to the taunts of creditors (ibid 179) Similarly 
many pages are devoted to tips on potential domestic economies using 
food stuff that would normally be thrown away such as melon peel or 
seeds even gomg to the extent of exchanging inedible food stuff for cow 
dung with local dairy formers (ibid 193-5) 

Equally s^nificant tn this context are the frequent exhortations by 
the author against frivolous expenses by women particularly on jewels 
At a time when women in Hindu households had few other economic 
resources at their command and no legal rights to family property jew 
els m the form of stndfiim or bnde wealth were an important economic 
asset under the control of women (Malhotra 1998) Yet expenses on 
jewels were perceived as wasteful irrational and taking money away 
from more productive uses by men Thus Gupta s advice and apparent 
sympathy for women in his book are frequently punctuated by what can 
only be desenbed as rants agamst womens love of jewels (See S Gupta 
1954 20-4 128 198-200) In a different context Shivanath Sharma 
when satirmng the new ways adopted by people who aped the West 
usually directed his savage wit exclusively at middle class meru Women 
or more specifically Hindu housewives Sharma normally praised and 

^ Lucknow Tejkumar Press Bookdepot [rights held by Newal Kishore Press Bookdepot] 1954 
The copy m my possession is the twenty third edition with a pnnt run of 4000 copies The 
book was first published in this format in 1905 The author a resident of Mathura (and the 
Kanungo of Oirdavsr district Bulandsliahar) claimed he wrote the book in 23 days (ibid 3) 
He says he uses simple Hindi rather than Sanskniized or Persianized prose through the book 
and because of women the sentences have been kept short (ibid 4) The I954editiornsin 
five parts and these were evidently published separately before this because the preface to the 
book specifically mentions that this edition contains all five parts This edition was edited by 
Pt Rupnarayan Pandey one time editor of the famous Hindi literary magazines of Lucknow 
Madhuri and Swdfia. The narrative device adopted by the author is that of an elder marned 
sister giving adv cc to her younger unmarried sister telling her about all that will be expected 
f he n he fu e ma icd t f 
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represented as the bastions of orthodoxy in a world where men were 
laves to fashion dictated by the ruling powers (Shivanath Sharma c 
1927 256 and passim) Yet even Sharma cannot resist the trope of the 
wife greedy for jewels and in his sketch titled Bahadur Biwi (The Brave 
Wife) cancatures the wife of a graduate in government employ who is a 
thousand times more proud of her husband s slavery [that is his job and 
position] than the man himself and whose demands for luxuries dnve 
the man further into the depths of servitude (ibid 209) 

The concern about spendthnft women was as widespread as were 
middle class men who were often struggling to make ends meet while 
maintaining the mcreasingly expensive signs of respectability m their 
social life The efforts to educate inform and mspure women to make 
more posmve and productive contributions to the household were equally 
prevalent Thus an identical parable about a clever entrepreneurial 
queen who showed her husband how it was possible to make a fortune 
from nothing through savmg and wise investment used by Sannulal 
Gupta in Stnsubodhnt was repeated by Sikh middle class reformers in 
the Punjab m then journal Punjabi BJiam m 1907 (S Gupta 1954 200- 
13 Pujyabi Bhflin August 1907 cited m Malhotra 1998 123) The new 
contexts that middle class men found themselves in directed them also 
to discipline women from then own families in new ways Thus Hindu 
and Muslim men Bengali Hindustani (that is the Urdu Hindi speaking 
people of the Gangetic plain) and Punjabi men all equally sought to 
mstruct women from then famiUes m the virtues of efficient household 
management subject them to the discipline of clock time and warn 
them against indolence and sloth (S Gupta 1954 Minault 1998 
Chakrabarty 1992a Malhotra 1998) Sarmnulal Gupta for instance has 
his narrator tell her sister that lazmess is the scourge of dharma (duty/ 
religion) and highlights the importance of a housewife following a strict 
timetable for nothmg can bnng hack a wasted moment (S Gupta 1954 
48 162} 

If the necessity for frugality was one context framing middle class ef 
forts to improve and educate women then the physical dislocations that 
often accompanied service occupations under British rule were another 
To make the most of the available job opportumties middle class men 
frequently had to move to new locations often to places without the 
support of extended km networks Those with government jobs whether 
in the revenue administrative or judicial branches were transferred 
periodically as a matter of course But even those who chose their own 
locations were often compelled to mo\ e in order to improve their eco 
nomic prospects Though geographical mobility had been a characrens 
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tic of job seekers m India for long before colonial tule the dislocations of 
migration of the colonial period are more vivid perhaps because they are 
better recorded To mention just a few examples Urdu waters and jour 
nalists from Lucknow like Abdul Halim Sharar and Ratan Nath Sharshar 
both moved between their home city and court of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
for economic reasons m the late nineteenth and early twentieth centu 
ries Munshi Premchand one of the foremost Urdu and Hindi writers of 
the twentieth century frequently had to move from place to place m 
order to make ends meet including a stmt as editor of Madhuri m 
Lucknow (P Gupta 1989) C S Ranga Iyer who was elected to the United 
Provinces Legislative Assembly in 1923 and was editor of the newspaper 
Advocate of Lucknow ongmally haded from Madras Presidency in south 
ern India ^ 

Though men s jobs initiated moves such relocations also had an ira 
pact on other aspects of family life Sometimes men moved to new cities 
on their own and occasionally with their wives but at the outset at least 
such moves seldom mcluded the move of extended families Domestic 
manuals like that of Gupta s reflect these changes Telling her younger 
sister of the advantages of bemg able to read and wme the elder sister in 
Stnsuhodhmi mentions the fact that being literate allows a woman to 
communicate directly with her husband if he were to go a long way away 
(S Gupta 1954 37) In fact one could argue that manuals such as Gupta s 
became necessary only when new contexts were challengmg older insti 
tutions like the extended family that helped perpetuate a patriarchal 
family order Stnsubodhini in fact includes a reference to what is evi 
dently a new situation confronting a woman when her husband takes 
her with him to places where the extended family network does not exist 
Ir this novel situation the author thought it necessary to reiterate some 
rules for the wife as she no longer had the guiding hand of her mother 
m law and other members of the extended family (ibid 109-10) 

The advice offered to the wife m this context makes interesting read 
mg as It reveals some of the concerns and uncertainties that were so 
much a part of the middle class imagination in colonial India Ideally 
the manual says the young wife should try and have an older woman 
chaperone from her husband s family present but knowing that this was 
not always practical Gupta goes on to offer some advice about apptopn 
ate conduct in such a situation which begms predictably enough by 
advising the woman in an unfaimhar town to choose her company care 
fully and cultivate only other good women The author then spend 
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considerable time m reiterating the importance of social interaction with 
one s social equals Fnendship with one s inferiors he suggests will lead 
to gnef as small people only put on airs when they start associating with 
their superiors At the same time neither should one strive to be friends 
with those above because to do that one has to become overly humble 
one cannot behave as an equal and if one tries to do that then it in 
volves considerable expenses (ibid 115-16) 

As an arrmste social group seeking to define new norms of respectabil 
ity rntrldip class men were extremely sensitive to nuances of status and 
rank As we have seen nothing brought a sharper response from them 
than perceived slights to their social standing (Chapter One above) 
This acute consciousness of issues of status is apparent for instance m 
attention to minute matters of protocol and nuances of language In 
1890 the Hindustani suggested that the Urdu version of the Govern 
ment Gazette should use the hononfrc plural verb ( tabdtl kiyg, gaye as 
opposed to the more familiar singular tense usage tabdilktyagaya ) and 
suffix the hononfrc title of Scdub to the names of Indian officers when 
refernng to them m notifications (SWJ 1 September 1890 565-6) The 
consciousness of status and the importance of markmg the difference 
between themselves and others above as well as below them was now 
also sought to be communicated through women Thus early in its nar 
rative Smsubodhmi pointed out the duties of the householder and cen 
tral among these was that all householders retain theur maryada that is 
diey be satisfied with their own station in life and live within their limits 
that are unposed on them for only then would they be able to live m 
peace and happmess (S Gupta 1954 47) 

Examining the contexts of middle class men s writing certainly goes a 
long way to revealing the uncertainties limitations concerns and aspi 
rations of middle class lifestyles which drove the agenda of household 
manuals bke Smsubodhim Yet it is equally important to see that these 
suggestions for sciennfic management of household resources coexisted 
with a remvigoration of older patriarchal ideas in the new context Cen 
tral to the message of Stnsubodhmi for instance is a reiteration of the 
pauvrcita — the ideal woman who only lives to serve her husband Though 
the pativrcaa was an ideal based on examples drawn from older Hindu 
religious traditions similar ideas of relations between men and women 
were espoused by Muslim and Sikh reformers of the mneteenth and early 
twentieth centuries (Mmault 1998 Maihotra 1998) Following the pre 
cepts of Manu the patriarch par excellence Strisubodhim clearly states 
that a woman is dependent in three ways in childhood on her father in 
youth on her husband and m old age on her son In keeping w th the 
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format of a modem domesac manual however Gupta goes on to say 
that a clever woman can please her protectors xn all three stages in such 
ways that she will never be unhappy herself (S Gupta 1954 27 for the 
LawsofManu see Domger and Smith rrans 1991) Equally in Ime with 
this mode of thinking is the frank reiteration of the idea that women 
(along with shwdras the lowest of the caste groups) are not permitted to 
participate directly in any form of divine worship because only free peo 
pie can do so And m Gupta s own words women or shudras who live 
for the service of their masters how do they have the time for these 
things And if they do then there is always the danger of displeasing the 
master Nor should women worship a guru because a woman needs no 
guru other than her husband he is her only guide and guru When 
the dharma [duties religion] of a woman does not even allow her to fall 
under the shadow of another man then how could it be appropriate for 
her to sit at the feet of another man to press his feet and talk to him 
alone’ (S Gupta 639-41) 

There is virtually no hint of compamonship in the marned relation 
ship that Gupta describes in Stnsubodhini — raismg some questions about 
the extent to which we can take these ideas as necessanly a part of middle 
class ideas about domesticity simply on the basis of data from Bengal® 
(Chakrabarty 1992 1994) In contrast to what appears to be the norm 
by the late mneteenth century m Bengal in this north Indian text of 
1905 the married state appears to imply the total subordination and 
self effacement of the wife m relation to her husband A wife Gupta 
says should be of service to her husband with her body soul and 
voice A wife should be like a mother a temptress and an advisoi; m 
different contexts (S Gupta 1954 56-7) The wives who do not do 
this or pay heed to the foolish and conniving women and begm cnticiz 
mg their husbands only find unhappiness in this world and the next 
Whereas the women who remain paavrata and become sati not only do 
they enjoy their lives on this earth but also live in heaven Only the 
women who are destined for hell show antagonism towards then hus 
bands or deceive them or are unfaithful towards them (ibid 62-3) 
Thus Gupta has the narrator the eider sister tell her younger sister that 
However bad a husband is — ^whether he be a cripple blind dissolute a 
thief a gambler — a wife should never dwell on his shortcomings She 
should always love him and be ready to serve him She should never 
disobey him There is no worse sm on this earth for a woman than to 
disobey her husband (ibid 67-8) Even if a man were to sleep with 
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other women she tells her sister forawomanitisonly appropnate nay 
It IS her duty (dharma) that she not behave badly with her husband 
(ibid 76) In situations of mantal infidelity Strisubodhini advises a wife 
to continue to treat her husband with love and respect to not show any 
jealously towards the other woman and to serve the husband lovingly 
so that he himself feels guilty (ibid 132-3) In fact the entire section on 
stndharma (womens duties/religion) can be summarized in the sixteen 
pomts the author presents towards the end of the book According to 
these a woman should always appear pleasant keep him entertained and 
amused not object to a husband s faults infidelities or cruelties not 
keep the company of other men and should keep her husband sexually 
satisfied (ibid 87-8) 

Yet, even the apparent reiteration of ideas that can be found in the 
fourth century text attnbuted to Manu — ^the infamous MariMsmini — ^show 
the evident presence of a new context in which these ideas were being 
articulated A woman the female narrator of Strisubodhini supposedly 
tells her sister that no woman esjiecially a wife should ever think of 
herself as stufltflntra that is free or independent Even if a husband were 
to give her permission to act mdependently even then a woman should 
never do anything without the consent and permission of her husband 
Independence IS like a poison for a woman (ibid 70) Yet this very state 
ment about women s independence the very possibility and imagination 
of such independence betrays Stnsubodhim as a twentieth century text 
rather than a fourth century one Gupta s undiluted admiration for the 
70 000 Hindu widows who he claims immolated themselves on the fu 
neral pyres of their husbands between 1656 and 1829 his valorization of 
mythological and literary women characters like Sita Damayanti and 
Shakuntala who sacrificed their all for theu: husbands are very much 
the product of his own times In fact these women figure in the text only 
as models of female subservience to be contrasted with the women of his 
own day who he feels do not hve up to these ideals (ibid 74-6) 

Gupta s injunctions about the importance of female modesty too re 
flecf the circumstances of the middle classes m early twentieth century 
India The possibilities offered by new modes of transport the changes 
in social mores -m dress and greater geographical and social mobility 
available m the context of the high noon of the Raj all no doubt con 
tnbuted to the growing emphasis on female modesty and seclusion that 
charactenzed much of the didactic literature aimed at middle class 
women in north India In Guptas StnsMbodhmi this took the form of 
mjunctions against women gomg to fairs or religious gathermgs no doubt 
made easier by the lietter transportat on ava lable in his own day (ib d 
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106-7 128) Mamed women are also advised to maintain the demean 
our of a widow and behave as if in mourning if their husbands are away 
from home In the technologically advanced context of his day Gupta 
advised such bereaved women to thmk of their husbands each day and 
night by looking at his photograph and avoid all possibilities of sexual 
stimulation (ibid 89-90 94) Modesty is *11 for a housewife Gupta says 
but then in keeping with his modern views he does not advocate pur 
dah because modesty for him lies in the mind (ibid 91) Thisbehefof 
course does not stop him <rom condemning the practice of women wear 
ing thin garments when going out in public places and advocatmg a 
dress code of thick demure clothes for women (ibid 128) 

As m other matters Stnsubodfitni was not unique m emphasizing fe 
male modesty This issue was equally important for Gupta s middle class 
contemporanes and predecessors in other communities and other parts 
of colonial India In the Punjab middle class Sikh and Hmdu reformers 
alike sought to regulate womens sexuality through new norms of appro 
pnate behaviour in which notions of modesty were central (Malhotra 
1998) The question of purdah or veiling was a matter of great debate 
among Muslims m north India Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan was ambivalent 
towards purdah, advocating it to the extent of denying the importance 
of education for Muslim women yet also criticizing it as an example of 
the decline of Islamic avihzation from its ongmal glory (Minault 1998) 
The earliest reformist work aimed at Muslim women and Nazir Ahmad s 
Mirat ul Ants was arguably the first portrayed its heroine Asghari as an 
educated woman and one who was able to educate other women, and of 
course run her household with great effiaency and sagacity yet man 
aged to do all of this w thout commg out of purdah (Minault 1998) The 
debate about purdah also found expression in the public sphere of 
Lucknow which was an important centre of Muslim social reform and 
poltncal activity Abdul Halim Sharar was an important advocate of abol 
ishing the practice of purdah, writing stones showing the shortcommgs 
of this practice and even gomg to the extent of starting a new journal 
dedicated to this cause (Sharar 1989 20 Suhrawady [Ikramullah] 1945 
82-4 89) On the other side of the debate was the Oudfi Punch which 
deplored the move towards abolishing purdah as a death blow to the 
Muhammedan religion It saw this as part of a new trend among Mus 
lims who are adopting western ways and manners and are beginning to 
despise their fathers (SVN 24 November 1906 839) 

As many of the existmg studies of gender relations in colomal India 
have already established middle class men wanted to recast women m 
ways that would serve thetr own interests best Despite the rhetor c of 
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traditionalism these were very much modern imaginings dictnted in 
large measure by the circumstances of their existence These modern 
constructions of womanhood dictated the complete devotion of the 
women to domestic harmony and efficiency yet retained many of the 
restnctions of older patriarchal codes It was desirable for a wife to be 
educated no doubt yet even so she was to remain veiled or at least be 
severely modest in her dress and demeanour: She was certainly not al 
lowed the freedom of an mdependent social life She was to be efficient 
and make the best of limited resources available in the house and be 
available to serve her husband and his family in any and every way pos 
sible There was little doubt and little attempt to conceal the fact that 
the ultimate goal of all such improvements was to enable the woman to 
better serve men Thus a proponent of women s education like Altaf 
Husain Halt for instance argued that if middle class women were edu 
cated men would no longer be tempted to associate with courtesans 
and thus be saved from a dissolute Ufe and the expenses that visitmg 
courtesans necessanly involved (Mmault 1998) Given these ideals and 
mtentions on the part of middle class men one can also begin to under 
stand why it was important for them to tame the very different mde 
pendent and visible courtesans of Lucknow who lived a life that was 
completely at odds with this imagination of womanhood 
Yet as important as recognizmg the extent to which modenn imagina 
tions were oppressive for middle class women is to recognize the extent 
to which this modem was fundamentally different from older norms of 
patriarchy Modem constructions of gender relations did allow a space 
that worked towards the greater emancipation of women and at least 
let some middle class women have a larger voice m the ways in which 
they kved their lives Even a prescriptive text drawmg so heavily on the 
laws of Manu as Sannulal Gupta s Stnsubodhmi did advocate some meas 
ure of parity between men and women which was certainly a product of 
Its time and the middle class sensibilittes of the author and his readers 
StnsMbodhiTU m fact opens with Durga the elder daughter and nanator 
emphasizing to her younger sater the importance of education for women 
Education was not only for furthenng domesnc efficiency but because it 
would allow women to contribute to the welfare and progress of the 
nation Durga argued (S Gupta 1954 9) Waxing eloquent on the 
achievements of educated women m India and elsewhere Gupta goes as 
far as to say that with the growth of higher education among women 
many of them are providmg evidence of their intellectual prowess bemg 
equal to that of men (ibid 14) Moreover in advice about bnngmg up 
children, Gi pla is fairly uneqiuvoca in advocating cquahty between 
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brothers and sisters Parents should bring up their children without dis 
crnunating between boys and girls he said because discrunination in 
favour of the male child creates ill feeling between siblings A boy does 
not think of his sister as family but from a young age th nks of her as an 
inferior being (ibid 602) Arguing for the importance of education for 
women Strisubodhira seeks to mvert the usual logic offered for not edu 
eating girls of the house Playing on nonons of famdy honour Gupta 
makes a persuasive case for womens education bringing greater honour 
to her parents household rather than being a waste of resources be 
cause the girl would be married off into another family On the contrary 
education for girls was even more important than for boys Gupta said 
because a son is only the lamp of one house but a daughter illuminates 
the house of both her father and husband (ibid 597) 

Education certainly allowed the next generation of middle class women 
a more active presence in the public sphere of colonial India By the 
1920s and 1930s the cadre of women whom Minault terms daughters 
of reform (Minault 1998 267—307) were themselves contnbunng to 
the public sphere of colonial north India often taking stances on issues 
that challenged the ideal of uplifP that characrenzed many of the male 
efforts at reform and improvement of the status of women m the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centunes Hmdi journals like Cfiond an 
illustrated magazme for women which began publication from Allahabad 
in 1922 mitially professed to disseminate knowledge that would better 
equip women with household skills but soon began to take a more enu 
cal look at gender relations (Talwar 1989) Even malestream^ journals 
hke Madhun and Swd/ia of Lucknow in their sections for women readers 
often carried news of public achievements of women in India and else 
where and important critical commentanes on gender inequalities and 
the subordination of women (See for example Madhun August 1922 
197 Sudha April 1929 September 1929) Madhun (August 1922) also 
earned the announcement of an essay contest debating the merits of 
purdah. By 1929 women students of Isabella Thoburn (College m Lucknow 
were discussing issues like the meanmg of freedom of women with most 
concluding that at the very least freedom meant the lack of restricnons 
that hindered women from goals and occupations that they wanted 0 
pursue (Student Essays Isabella Thoburn College®) By 1932 women like 

' The tenn was coined by Sanjam Ahluwalia (Ahluwalia n A) 

® The essays were collected by Ruth Woodsmall a YMCA employee as part of a Commission 
on Foreign Missionaries in Countnes Expenencutg National Movements The essays are dated 
January 1929 and are to be found m the Ruth Woodsmall Collection Box no 24 folder 10 
Sophia Sin th C Dec ion. Sm h College Library Ian grateful to Dr BaibHra Ramuiack for 
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Rashid Jahan (herselfa product onsabellaThobum College) were shock 
mg conventional society by publishmg in the controversial literary col 
lection of Urdu wnting ntled Angare (Smouldering Embers) (Coppola 
and Zubair 1987) 

How then are we to evaluate these modern ideas about gender rela 
tions^ The above discussion raises some important problems and issues 
that need to be confronted by any historian of the middle class in colo 
nial India. One striking feature of the largely male dommated discourse 
about women is that it appears as a mixed bag consntuted as it was by a 
mu of the old and new ideas This mixture allowed for certain emanci 
patory possibilities for women yet also successfully created important 
new restrictions for them and remvigorated older ones A closer exami 
nation of this discourse also reveals it to be a fragmentary and contested 
one with many voices competing and josclmg with each other Yet leav 
mg our analysis at this point does not really take us much further in 
understanding middle class gender politics That middle class mens 
efforts at improving women empowered themselves while creating an 
oppressive and sull patriarchal world is fairly well known through the 
existmg literature on the subject (Sangan and Vaid 1989 T Sarkai; 1992 
Malhotra 1998) The fact that liberal ideas of some men allowed 
middle class women to articulate their own ideas about emancipation, is 
perhaps an even older idea which men of the late nineteenth century 
would be happy to see acknowledged' Nor even is the fact that the old 
and new made up modem ideas about gender relations but also other 
aspects of the middle class modem m colonial India a strikingly new 
discovery (Chatterjee 1993 Chakrabarty 1992 1994 S Chandra 1992) 
Merely acknowled^ng that these anomalies or fractures exist therefore 
15 no longer enough Rather; having come so fiai; it is even, more import 
ant to explore the discourse of middle class patriarchy more closely to 
see Its complexities and to try to offer some explanations for the sort of 
contradictions and fractures that appear to characterize the middle class 
modem To do this entails a closer reading of the texts produced by 
middle class men and women in the early part of the twentieth century 

CONTRADICTIONS OF MIDDLE CLASS POUTICS 

One striking fact about middle class representations of women in colo 
mal India is the almost universal consensus on the fact of the decline in 


diawing my attention to the papers and for her kmdness m letting me look at copies of the 
papers in her own research caUecoon. 
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the position and status of Indian women Undoubtedly colonial critiques 
like those of James Mill and Chnstian missionaries contributed to this 
perception of the status of Indian women (Sinha 1995 Forbes 1996 
Mam 1998) All the same it is interesting to note the extent to which a 
wide variety of otherwise disagreeing opmion — reformers and revival 
ists nationalists and loyalists writers in English and Indian languages — 
all seemed to agree that the position of Indian women in their own time 
(whether it was the late nineteenth century of the nineteen twenties 
and thirties') had suffered a gnevous deterioration from some golden 
age The trope of decline was evident in Stnsubodhim of 1905 where 
Durga the nanator bemoans the fare of the women of India to ask 
rhetorically when Indian women would again rise to be as mtelhgent as 
they used to be rather than being content as they were to while their 
days away on this earth like beasts of burden (S Gupta 1954 9 also 1 1- 
13) Writing in Madhun m 1922 Knshnakuman wrote of a similar de 
cime women occupied a high status equal to that of their husbands in 
earlier times They were mistresses of the home In family social 
and personal matters they advised their husbands A home was the 
womans realm and within this realm she used all her natural talents to 
undertake a variety of small and large tasks (Madhuri August 1922 194) 
In 1929 essays written by women students at Isabella Thobum College 
for a missionary mvesagator frequently repeated this trope about the 
decline of Indian womanhood from a glorious (and unspecified) golden 
age (Student Essays, Isabella Thoburn College) 

In some cases this trope of decline of a glorious past and a reprehen 
sible present was used to justify different projects of improvement Thus 
Stnsiiijodfiini used the metaphor of declme to contrast women of ancient 
times who were learned wise brave women well read in scriptures with 
present day women who are usually combative foolish dissolute 
always jealous and competitive with each other With women one only 
sees fights whether it s the mother in law and daughter in law two sister 
in laws two secs of mothers m laws or mothers and daughters (S Gupta 
1954 20) This in turn set the stage for the long discourse on improve 
ments with padvrata dharma (the duty of serving one s husband) at the 
core of these improvements Knshnakuman writing m Madhun used 
the metaphor of decline to call for greater freedoms for women withm 
the domestic realm while the students of Isaoella Thoburn College also 
deploying the language of decline and a new renaissance in large meas 
ure wanted fewer restrictions put on women whether in the home or 
while pursuing a career outside of it 
To a large extent middle class discourse about the declme in position 
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of women paralleled their imagination of the nation Yet also like the 
differences withm the nationalist imagination there was little agree 
ment among various groups of middle class men and women about how 
to stem this decline or to improve the position of women in Indian soci 
ety There were those like Sharar who felt that removing traditional re 
smcnons like purdah for instance would work cowards improving the 
status of women In contrast we have already noted the sort of opposi 
no n that these moves generated from those like Munshi Sajjad Hussain 
of the Oudh Punch for whom such changes were the very reasons for the 
declme of Indian society and who advocated a return to traditional ways 
to regam lost ground There were similar debates surrounding women s 
education. Akbar Allahabadi the famous satirical pout expressed the 
conservative point of view with his notoriously condescending couplet 
which perhaps loses some of its stmg when translated as follows 

Education for women may be necessary no doubt 

but let them remam matrons of the bouse and not become social butterflies ’ 

But then, someone like Sayyid Karamat Hussain spent much of his life 
tune and income promoang the cause of womens education, and had to 
bear much opprobnum from amongst his more conservative colleagues 
for his pains (Minault 1998 224) 

How then are we to understand such differences among the middle 
class of colonial north India over the question of women s position and 
how to improve it^ Why was there so much disagreement among men 
(and as we shall see women too) who otherwise shared a great deal m 
terms of social background mcome occupation and even broader so 
cial and polmcal goals^ 1 have been using the categones of refonmst 
and conservative easily perhaps suggesting that there were clearly de 
marcated social groups who constituted these labels But that was not 
so Probably the first step towards better understandmg these differences 
m opinion and approach to questions of social change has to be the 
recognition that these differences and disjunctures were in some ways 
constitutive of middle class politics on gender relations Very often the 
same text or the same author could and often did demonstrate an af 
finity with both the conservative and reformist positions 

Sarmulal Gupta s Strmbodhmi for instance begins by stressing the 
importance of education for the women of India After regretting the 

^ The onguial goes 

Thdlim auraton kt Xftroon to hoe imgar 

Kluuitun e Wvsanan hon, vo sobha lu pan na hon 
The couplet w ciced m Mmauk 1996 253 though my era nsLi oa differs sf ghiiy from hcri 
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present day decline in the standards of women s own conduct and at 
tnbuting that to the lack of educatton Gupta states that soon the spread 
of education will mean that their [womens] situation will change for the 
better (S Gupta 1954 20) The author also praises the achievements 
of educated Indian women of his own day and even more so of educated 
women in the West who had taken up so many of the professions for 
merly open only to men About educated women m England and America 
the author goes as far as to say one does not have enough words of praise 
for the teaming and achievements of these women (ibid 17) Yet shortly 
after this advocacy of the cause of women s education and linking it to 
the progress of the entire society Gupta unequn ocally repeats the maxim 
of a woman s main duties being those connected with managing the 
household Durga his narrator tell her younger sister that I will now 
tell you about that dharma [duty religion) which a woman needs to keep 
in mind when livmg in a household for after all you wll only need to deal 
mith domesuc dharma m your future (ibid 55 emphasis added) Towards 
the end of the book Gupta also expresses his disapproval of the shame 
lessness of western women (mem log) who allow male doctors all the 
way into the female chambers of their homes and freely discuss womens 
diseases with these men But this behaviour of theirs is to be censured 
not emulated says Gupta the conventions of this country are differ 
ent Here such illnesses have only been treated by female attendants 
(ibid 453) Literary journals too exhibit a similar ambivalence when 
discussing women s issues Thus sections dealing with women s issues 
(titled Mohiia Manoranjon [Women s Entertamment] m Modhun) ffe 
quently included news of pubhc achievements of women in the western 
world whether it was an Indian woman graduatmg from a western uni 
versity or women securing the rights to vote m some other part of the 
world (Madhun November 1926 546-9 Madhun August 1922 197) 
Yet longer articles or editorial comments m the same sections of the 
journals sought to distance themselves from appearing overly western 
ized in an article that otherwise made a strong case for the abohaon of 
purdah the author made it a point to emphasize that he was not seeking 
to reform Indian society on western models (Modhun April 1929 531) 
Gupta s frankly anti woman and patnarchal agenda is so deeply m 
grained in StTisubod/iini that readers may be forgiven for believing that m 
praisir^ the achievements of western women or educated Indian ones 
he IS only paying lip service to a certain fashion of his time sweetenmg 
the bitter pill of Manu esque patnarchy so to speak Though even then, 
one does need to consider the significance of such a rhetoncal strategy 
and what t tells us about the sort of Indian modem that Gupta so ght 
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to construct through hss didactic text But leaving Strisuhod/itni aside 
let us consider another text this time an editorial that appeared in Sudha 
one of Lucknow s premier Hmdi-Ianguage literary journals The edito 
nal IS surpnsing for its scathmg critique of existing Hindu patriarchy 
and for the language it uses to scourge anti women conventions preva 
lent among the readers of this journal It bears quoting at some length 
The editorial begms by questionmg the practice of using the word abalaa 
literally feeble as a synonym for woman in Hmdi and Sanskrit espe 
cially as it says in today s age of progress (Sud/ia January 1930 724) 
Only a dunce the editorial says would describe Europe s women today 
as weak They fearlessly fly the skies courageously swim the seas and 
drive motor cars at great speed In learning and education too they 
put the pompous pandits and bearded mullahs of our times to shame 
(ibid ) Howevei; thanks to these pandits and mullahs 

the downtrodden Indian woman can certainly be called feeble All her nghts 
have been swallowed by these two all consuming forces Preaching scriptural 
texts our so called pandits crushed the educational prospects of woman a long 
time ago Accusmg her of sullying family honour they have destroyed her free 
dom and then using devastaang legal commentaries like the Mitakshara [one of 
the schools of Hmdu law) they have now deaded to deprive her of bread and 
butter too (ibid 725) 

Referring to the fact that a wife or daughter had no right on the property 
of her husband or father; the editorial concluded that the Indian woman 
was truly feeble she lives a hfe worse than that of an animal (ibid ) 
From this pomt the editonal goes on to a larger critique of the posi 
tion of women in Hmdu society in general 

According to the beliefs of Hindus the minute a female enters this world the 
earth sinks a few inches A broken vessel is played to welcome this inauspiuous 
bemg into the world. From her birth to childhood she lives at the mercy of na 
cure and her mother. By the menfolk in her family she is treated like thorn in the 
side Seldom would she find any sympathy from the men m times of pain or 
illness (ihid ) 

It then goes on to describe in the most caustic language the process by 
which young girls are marned off to older men in the name of religious 
propnety and tradition Calling the wedding ceremony a tyranny de 
vised m hell (naarahya aiyaachaar) the editorial likens the auspicious 
red clothes of the Hmdu bride with the blood of an animal sacnficed at 
the altar of goddess Kali The red dress the editors see as representing 
blood flowmg from the sacrifice of the powerless Indian woman This is 
how Sudhd describes such a match. 
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A voiceless and helpless Hindu girl is tied to the neck of an old camel and society 
expects her to say nothing it impels her to suffer this tyranny and simply endure 
this play of male mjusnce (pums/ion la is anytutya ieela) m perfect silence Even 
after the death of the old man who ruined her life who cast ail her aspirations 
hopes and longings into the mud who was her biggest enemy and her demon 
tormentor — it is expected that she live her life only as his ascetic [sati-like] widow 
And quoting scnptures made up by pandits blind [to the phght of women] Hindu 
society expects to douse the flames of rebellion from the hearts of its women 
{ibid 725-6) 

What follows IS an indictment of the Ufe that is in store for a Hindu 
widow Not only is the widow excluded from all social occasions — for all 
such occasions she is considered as good as dead — and denied the possi 
bility of remarriage but she also has no rights on the property of her 
father or husband reducing her to penury Often thrown out of a house 
she has hved in for long the editors of Siidha state a widow has the 
choice between begging or prostitution as Hindu society has already 
denied her the possibility of education so that she could earn her own 
living The editorial finally ends with a rousing call to action 

Will the young men of Hindu society and the educated daughters of the Indian 
women who have silently suffered the scnptural tyranny for centuries not raise 
cheir voices against this sin that has been perpetuated in the name of religion^ 
Despite the flames of revolution all around wil^ these tyrannical foundations of 
Hmdu dharma not be destroyed’ Despite the fact that powerless women have 
been empowered the world over will Hindu sisters remain powerless’ The 
present awakening among Indian women will undoubtedly answer these ques 
uons fuUy (ibid 726) 

Such a powerful indictment of Hmdu patriarchy is rare m malestream 
journals Idee Siidha but given the growth of radical ideas about social 
and political change that were in circulation m the late 1920s and early 
1930s It IS not completely out of the expected either What is more 
remarkable however is that in the same issue of the journal and in fact 
in the same editorial section and less than two columns after this rousing 
feminist cntiquc there is also a comment on a special issue on Marwans 
brought out by the primarily womens journal Chand (see Talwar 1989) 
The editors of Sudha are highly cntical of this issue of Chand which they 
say IS in bad taste but then go on to a more general critique of their 
contemporary Hindi journal Complaining that Chand is too sensation 
alistic the editors of Sitdha say that the journal depends exclusively on a 
good lay out and advertisements and it is for this reason Cfuind is very 
popular among women While they are willing to condone this populism, 
Sudha s editors say they cannot condone the feet that Chand too often 
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steps out of boundanes of decent journalism despite as they put it warn 
mgs from the guardians of good taste in Hindi literature (Sudfia January 
1930 727) Moreover — and here comes the surprising contrast to their 
earlier feminist critique — they say 

Qumd has done a lot work in propagating wtstcrni ed ideas about freedom among 
Hindi reading women As a result so long the txciustve property of men treated 
like an old shoe women have now been made aware of their right to beat up 
their tyrannical husbands thus making them so very modern powerful and up 
Co dace [the English words are used in die editorial] {ibid ) 

How does one read this contrast^ How is it that there was first a scath 
mg critique of patnarchal codes and conduct that ended with a call to 
young men and more signifrcantly also educated daughters of the Indian 
women who have silently suffered the scnptural tyranny for centunes 
to raise their voices against such oppressive practices yet immediately 
after this we have this critique of Chund as the purveyor of westermzed 
ideas about freedom among Hindi readmg women It is of course possi 
ble that there was a team of people wnting editorials for Sudha and dif 
ferent people wrote the two sets of editonal comments At the present 
moment we just do not know enough about how journals like Sudha 
operated on a day to day basis to make such assumptions Given what 
we do know we can only treat the entire editorial (sampadahya) section 
m the journal as a single text and try and account for this sort of contra 
dictory positions 

It IS entirely possible that there was some amount of jealously vis a vis 
Cfiand among the Sudha staff Chand was as evident from Sudha s cn 
tique more popular and carried a lot of advertisements — a sure sign of 
greater populanty and commercial success m any penod In contrast 
reading the issues of Sudha from this time one is struck by the fact that 
they were clearly scrambling for advertisements For instance almost all 
advertisements are accompamed by exhortations to readers to mention 
to the advertisers that they saw their advertisement in Sudha Chand 
and Sudha would also at some level have been competing for subsenb 
ers m a relatively small market for Hmdi language journals in north India 
This would have been even more the case for Sudha brought out from 
Lucknow which was not a stronghold of Hindi journalism at this time 
Proponents of Hmdi often complained that Lucknow s readers preferred 
reading m Urdu even well mto the second decade of the twentieth cen 
tury (Pancham Hindi Sahitya Sammelan Luckneyw 1915 Nagar 1991 
vol 9 68-76) Sudha was also in a particularly precarious position be 
cause ts editors cum publishers Riip Naiayan Pandey and Dulare a 
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Bhargava had recently broken awoy from the financially stable Newal 
Kishore Press to start this journal Financial insecurity can perhaps ac 
count for the carping at the more commercially viable Cfiand and the 
decision of Sudha s editors to represent themselves as a high mmded 
literary magazine as self appointed guardians of good literary taste while 
deprecating the sensationalist Chmd 
We should also cake mto account the political or mtellectual differ 
ences in approach between the two journals to better understand the 
contradictions in Stidha s position In a survey of some womens journals 
in Hindi of this time Vir Bharat Talwar points out that Chand started 
out with fairly conventional ideas about improving women s position 
The first editorial claimed that the magazine aimed to remove social 
evils such as ignorance among women to acquaint women on a sus 
tamed basis with information of use and benefit to them to equip them 
with skill and proficiency in essential household tasks or in other words 
make the Indian woman into an ideal housewife (Talwar 1989 211) 
But as Talwar says this objective of makmg Indian women mto ideal 
housewives soon became secondary to changing social attitudes about 
women and achieving the denied rights of women m. the context of new 
ideas and the nanonalist movement (ibid) In contrast to this journals 
like Sudha were still wedded to the idea of the uplift of women and 
radical cntiques such as the editorial cited above were rare 
In light of this It could be argued that Stidha s radicalism on women s 
issues was suspect that SudJia remained a male dominated and control 
led paper; and as such the fiery prose m that one editorial was an excep 
non There is no doubt that there were some important differences in 
the way that some women and men wrote about certain kinds of issues 
Uma Nehru married into the prominent Nehru family of Allahabad 
was always a forthright critic of gender inequalities in Indian society In 
contrast a male writer m Stree Dharma the journal started by the 
Women’s India Association one of the earliest womens orgamzations in 
India made a very impassioned appeal to young men of India to save 
fallen widows and to marry widows (Talwar 1989 217) Yet he could 
not countenance widows themselves taking the initiattve in this matter 
the day this happens, the day the Hindu widow like a European widow 
openly sets out on her own to seek a second husband for herself 
That very day the heart of Mother India will spilt asunder m anguish 
and all of us men will be engulfed m it (ibid 217-18) Other women 
wrote about such issues very differently In contrast to this glorification 
of the modesty of Indian womanhood a woman named Shivadevi wrote 
an article against purdah m Sudlua Far from celebrating the modesty of 
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Indian womanhood or indeed wallowing in the victimization of Indian 
women Shivadevi claimed purdah only led to weak heartedness and 
suffenng among women As an example she admiringly recounted the 
aggressive behaviour of a non purdah woman from the Punjab who 
slapped some men who were harassmg her at a railway station (Sudha 
April 1929 315) 

Yet an aigument positing essential differences between men and women 
writing about soaal issues or even about issues of gender inequality would 
need to fakp. mto account for instance the fact that Cliand too was 
edited by two men though a woman managed the paper (Talwar 1989 
209) It would also need explainmg how it was tliat an ambivalence similar 
to that of the Sudha editorial marks an article that was written by a 
woman Knshnakumari in Madhuri Wnting about the denigration of 
Kamm and Kmchan (woman and gold) m the literature of her day (see 
Chatterjee 1993 62-8 for a discussion of this theme in an earlier time in 
Bengal) Knshnakuman begins with a defence of both parttcularly the 
fornier This perception of women and gold she says is not bom out of 
dispassionate self reflection or meditation but rather reflects bitterness 
on the part of men unsuccessful in puisumg both' Nothing m the world 
can be done without IcAnum and kanchan and the critique comes from 
the fact that 

human bemgs — and parncularly men — don t want to accept the blame for their 
own faults blmded by their attraction men lose their balance and rush m 
like moths to a flame losing all sense of nght and wrong When they fall and 
break their leg, then with their lament comes the cursing of Komini and Kanchan 
(Mfldhim August 1922 193) 

The fault she says does not lie m women or m gold for they like fire for 
instance are necessary and useful and just as fire can harm a person 
who uses It inappropnately so can these She takes this cntique further 
to argue that such perceptions only come from the objectified position of 
women so prevalent among men of her time It is the opinion of many 
that just as a man needs clothes or jewels to dress up just as he needs a 
sitar harmonium or a gramophone for entertainment a man needs 

Of course one cannot assume the gender of a writer from a name alone given chat there 
was a well established tiadiaonofmen wnting under womens names Aman Devakinandan 
Vaibhav wrote articles under the name Ugramamdevi (The Angry Lady) m the journal 
SittUia (February 1929} Baitlamchandra Chattopadhyay had used the same device many years 
earlier when satinang the western educated Babus of his time (Chatterjee 1993 136) How 
evei; given that other women have been recorded as exhibiting a similar conservatism about 
genderissues (Talwar 1989 Ahluwaltand. etal) it may be safe to assume that Knshnakuman 
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a woman to serve him and run the household They cannot conceive of 
a higher position for women (ibid ) Yet Knshnakumari does not mke 
this critique in the direction that we from our late twentieth century 
understanding of feminist politics would expect her to Rather she di 
rectly cites and reinforces Manu s dictum that a woman was dependant 
on her father m childhood on her husband m her youth and her son in 
her old age For her part Knshnakumari qualified this dictum by stating 
that Manu only meant that a woman needed to take permission to 
undertake any tasks that would have an impact on society or on her 
family She accepted for instance that a woman did need permission to 
attend a social invitation visit a temple or pilgri m age spot outside of the 
home (ibid 194) On matters of women s education and the sort of 
early femimst cntiques of society that were emerging in her own time 
Knshnakuman adopted a distinctly conservative position In our coim 
try she said there is no problem if a girl is educated through book 
learning However such learning for Krishnakumari was completely 
secondary to domestic duties and then too dependent on the conven 
lence and mchnation of her male guardians Given her tone one is 
tempted to read whim for mclmation here It is worth quoting her at 
some length on this subject 

If a father husband or brother can teach hei; then she can continue to learn 
from books for ever Till she reaches womanhood she can. even go to school to 
learn 

But in actuahty the real education ofwomankind is always veibal There may be 
a few Maitreyis and Gargis (two well known female scholars who figure m an 
cient texts] but it is Sira who was caught by Anusuya at her ashram who can be 
the deal of every woman Amongst us Hindus a mother teaches her daughter 
about household work about the performance of duties about etiquette and all 
such essential skills till she gets married After itianiage these tasks fall upon the 
mother in law This is an ancient routine For a woman this is real learning 

If there is still time after all of this and if it is convenient for the father husband 
or brother to teach her from books then it is fine to read books and apart from 
Hindi learning Sanskrit English Urdu or other languages 

Then comes the crux of her position on this subject 

But dear readers forgive me for I cannot resist stating one truth here Today 
having read a few books in schools I perceive a growing utipertmence among 
most of our sisters They have contempt for their uneducated mothers in law 
Squabbling with their sister or mother in bw or not being subservient to their 
husbands they see as signs of their independence One secs no trace of the natural 
modesty and reserve ofwomankind in them. Reading the inflammatory article 
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of many blindly imitative writers [mutative of the West one presumes] they 
have come to believe that their in laws husbands everyone only oppresses 
women treats them like a pair of old shoes [pair hi joctt] and locks them up in 
the jad of purdah etc This is one cause of the great unrest in heart of the tender 
new plant of Indian womanhood {ibid 195) 

Simultaneous with her radical cntique of male denigration of Kanum 
and Khnchon immediately following her pointed critique of the way men 
tended to objectify women and deny them the capacity to think comes 
this reiteration of a purely domestic role for women Her understanding 
of the role wirhm the home too is one which from any point of view sees 
womens wishes and aspirations as totally subservient to the dictates of 
the men of the house Despite heiself participating in public sphere poll 
tics Knshnakuman makes a strong statement against womens partici 
pation in such politics and implicit in her critique is her disapproval of 
the emergence of womens organuations and the struggle of womens 
rights that was being earned out by other middle class women in her 
own day (Forbes 1996 64-120) 

What explains this apparent contradiction^ Like the disjuncture m 
the wntmg of men it may be that the class position of women like 
Knshnakuman can perhaps explain the apparent paradoxes that show 
up in her wntmg Like one section of middle class women she is con 
cemed not so much about abstract rights of women but with secunng 
the rights of middle class women withm the household where she feels 
they belong and which is their realm Of course middle class women 
were also involved m the battles for rights in the outside world but 
Knshnakuman has little patience with them Her cntique of kamint 
fcanchan and her anger at the way that men objectify women however; 
are aimed at creating a larger space for the housewife as will be apparent 
from the way m which she qualifies Manu s mj unctions about women as 
property of men Krishnakuman accepts that a woman would need per 
mission from men m her life for visits outside the home Yet she takes 
care to state that Manu s injunctions have nothing to do with her rights 
and freedoms within the home and here it is apparent that the woman 
she refers to is very much a middle class housewife 

if a woman wants to give small presents to close friends or someone who has 
helped her out to mvite her friends to the house or not to do her household 
chores if she ts not well then she should have the freedom to do so It is often 
noticed that if a bride tnes to continue her studies after she is mamed reads 
books or writes letters to her natal km then women m her husband s family — 
who are often themselves illiterate — ^look askance at such activities and some 
times even encourage her husband to castigate her for this If this is the status 
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of women how can women recapture their lost status? {Madhun August 1922 
194) 

Having made the case for middle class housewifely freedoms 
Krishnakuman feels free to castigate the uppity women who critique 
larger patriarchal structures and the male agents provocateur who ere 
ated unrest in the heart of the tender new plant of Indian womanhood 
In this process Krishnakuman s version of middle class feminism allows 
for reinforcmg of other patriarchal norms 
A comparable set of anomalies characterize the answere of students 
from Isabella Thobum College The position of these women students 
wasobviously very different from that of Krishnakuman For one by the 
standards of their day they were already highly educated Thus when 
they were questioned about their views on the freedom of women most 
students included in their response freedoms m the outside world A 
majority of the respondents to this question asserted that freedom in 
eluded freedom within the home and to follow careers (most careers 
mentioned were professional ones) as well Yet even amongst this group 
most women (about 12 out of 18 respondents) saw marriage as the end 
of their careers Thus one of the students averred that freedom of women 
included the freedom to participate m social affairs Schools and col 
leges she argued should teach girls to be mdependent as [T]his would 
make them conscientious workers in earmng their own livmg if not mar 
ned If mamed they would be good wives and good mothers She con 
eluded by saymg that [I]f a woman knows all those things which are 
necessary for her to know and which would make her useful to her home 
and family then only she has attained her full freedom and does not 
become a burden to anyone (Answer of Louetta Sampson Student Es 
says Isabella Thobum College) In response to another set of questions 
about mamage most students wanted more freedom m choosing life 
partners than was allowed to them under the existing norm of arranged 
marriages though few wanted families to stay out of their choice mar 
nage partners As for the right age at which to marry all students re 
sponded with proposing between 16 and 18 years as the mmimum age 
for women and a little higher for men The reasons they provided al 
most without exception, pointed to the fuller physical development of 
women for childbirth by that age and the fact that men would be better 
settled in terms of career so as to be able to support a family Traditional 
gender roles of childbearing for women and supporting the family for 
men were seldom questioned by the women who without exception 
were for the freedom of women 
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Once again it was middle class concerns that tempered and shaped 
ideas about freedom for women students of Isabella Thoburn College 
When asked about evidence of social change over the past five years a 
student who was evidently well informed about political developments 
cited the emergence of the Womens Conference on Educational and 
Social Reforms the debate over the Age of Consent Bill and the fact 
that a woman had for the first time been elected to the municipal board 
in Lucknow as evidence of social change Yet the same student began 
her answer with another example obviously much closer to her own 
heart’ Five years before she said there was no Indian mixed club life 
in Lucknow for advanced communities but at present there is a flour 
ishing mixed club running in Lucknow which has a standing of not 
more than three years and of which about thirty couples are members 
For this middle class student the dub was at par; if not more significant 
than the other larger social and political changes happening around 
her (Answer of Champavati Misra Student Essays Isabella Thoburn 
College) 

It IS tempting to see Knshnakuman s rejection of the larger critiques 
of patnarchy as a sign of false consciousness and the answers of the 
students of Isabella Thoburn College as lacking m sufficient maturity 
and understanding of gender politics Yet to do so would be to deny 
these women their own voices Frammg them as part of another master 
narrative of women s emancipation where their views are only recog 
nized as deluded or childlike in contrast to say Uma Nehru s would be 
douig then texts the sort of violence that nationalist men did or indeed 
as imperial feminists have done to the voices of their non western coun 
teiparts (Chatteijee 1989 Burton 1994 Mohanty 1988) It is equally 
important not to deny texts like the Sudha editorial or indeed the more 
egalitanan parts of Sannulal Guptas Stnsubodhmi their authenticity 
Rather than try to see the contradictions in middle class gender politics 
as either the product of some deep seated male conspiracy or as conung 
from deluded women we need to recognize the extent to which such 
contradictions were constitunve of middle class politics more generally 
As this politics was the product of a social group trying to create a space 
for itself to empower itself by recasting exisnng ideologies in completely 
novel ways such anomalies are perhaps not very surprising The middle 
class in colonial India was trymg to create new norms of respectability 
trying to maintam a certam lifestyle balancing the demands of domes 
ticity with the requirements of jobs m rapidly changing contexts It there 
fore embraced nottons of honour propriety and respectability denved 
from older patriarchal ideas about the seclusion of women while simul 
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taneously adopting newer ideas about equality between sexes m its dis 
course The dissonance that such coexistence produced however was 
certainly one ot the reasons why the agenda of the middle class could 
not be limited to one kind of improvement alone This was also the rea 
son why middle class discourse on gender could not be entirely oppres 
sive or liberatory either 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter has demonstrated the extent to which a reconstitution of 
gender roles both in the public and the domestic arena were cntical 
sites of middle class formation m colonial Lucknow The public sphere 
through which gender roles were recast was for the most part dorm 
nated by men till the second decade of the twentieth century in colomal 
Lucknow The new ideas about the place of women m the rmddle class 
world though framed m the language of social improvement’ for the 
most part worked to the advantage of middle class men over women 
whether these women were courtesans or home makers from middle 
class families By the third decade of the twentieth century however; 
rmddle class women too were being heard m the institutions of the pub 
lie sphere through women s associations political organizations or m 
journals and magazines In many cases their voices were different chal 
lengmg the norms of patriarchal conduct men sought to establish At 
the same time there were anomahes and contradictions in their feimmst 
agenda comparable to those of the men To this extent this feminist 
politics too revealed its limitations as a middle class ideology 
Middle class constructions of womanhood drew upon both the vo 
cabulary of western Liberalism, and older indigenous patnarchal tradi 
tions Though their attempt was to stitch these together into a seamless 
Indian modem the fractures in this modernity were often apparent We 
need to understand these fractures as products of an upwardly mobile 
social group seekmg to establish new norms of respectability which would 
highlight their differences from the upper and lower orders of Indian 
society as well as the Bntish Both ideas about women s emancipation as 
well as those which highlighted their subordmation were resources avail 
able for marking these differences and thus came to be deployed by 
middle class activists Thus we have a domestic manual which began 
with high praise for the achievements of educated women across the 
world but also the repeated injunctions to worship one s husband a. 
God or radical critiques of patnarchy followed shortly by warnings against 
excessive westeituzation of Indian women 
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The simultaneous avowal of modem and traditional ideas is by now 
a well recorded characteristic of the colonial middle classes in India es 
pecially so by the histonans of the Subaltern Studies group in discussmg 
issues of gender and domesticity (Chatterjee 1993 Chakrabarty 1992 
1994 also S Chandra 1992) Yet these histonans seem to suggest that 
this sort of fracture was primarily a result of the colonial encounter More 
over in the context of post colonial writing sometimes the evocation 
of the traditional is read as a form of resistance either to the attempted 
hegemony of a colonial order or m relation to an Enlightenment denved 
rational-^eculanst discourse (Prakash 1994) The Subalternists attri 
bution of contradictory politics to the colonial encounter however leaves 
us no place from which to examine the extent to which the middle class 
own agenda of empowerment contnbuted to the sort of fractures that 
characterize the shifting protean or contradictory positions Even more 
significantly perhaps, the valorization of tradition as a place from wbch 
to critique their modernity (Chatterjee 1997) does not allow us to fully 
understand the natute of the modernity constructed by the middle class 
m colomal India 

Yet the simultaneity of the traditional and the modern can also be 
read differently as this chapter has attempted to Both older and newer 
notions of patriarchal control deployed by men in colonial Lucknow this 
chapter suggests were very much products of the modern Yet the mod 
em that the middle class of colonial Lucknow was instrumental in de 
ploying was inherently fractured It was a modern that was both 
oppressive and liberatory Middle class mterventions created a modem 
ity where both Manu as well as Mill and Macaulay could be pomts of 
reference It was a modernity that certamly helped men to create newer 
forms of control over women Nevertheless at least for the women will 
uig to participate m it, this modern also created spaces where they could 
contest male domination or at least create a space for their own interests 
and inclmations Middle class interventions ultimately produced a set 
of circumstances that neither allowed for untrammelled male patriar 
chy nor for autonomous feminist politics 

Nothing illustrates this better than shiftmg our focus from middle 
class men to the similar contradictions exhibited in the positions of 
middle class women The presence of women s voices in public sphere 
instituuons m the 1920s and 1930s certamly contributed to the emer 
gence of a more cntical perspective on patriarchal institutions and prac 
tices as well as some discussions of female sexuality Yet as the writings 
from Lucknow demonstrate then own middle class position did not 
allow most of these women to somehciw embrace a singular deal typical 
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feminist position critical of all patriarchal practices and ideas Their 
social positions in fact ensured that the feminist modern too remamed 
trapped within a contrary fractured modernity Focusing on the ffac 
tured nature of middle class modernity allows us to better understand 
some of the paradoxes not only of male nationalist politics and the at 
tempts to resolve the womens question but also those that bedevil 
the interpretations of the history of Indian feminism Rather than under 
stand the limitations of feminist politics as compromises or betrayals 
{Forbes 1981 Jayawardena 1986) we need to understand that what we 
see as deviations from a feminist ideal type were in fact as much a part of 
middle class femmist agenda as the more radical critiques of patriarchy 
To that extent understanding the nature of the modem constructed hy 
the middle class in fact points to the impossibility of either a purely tra 
ditional patnarchy or autonomous feminist polincs 



THREE 


Publicizing Religiosity Modernity, 
Religion, and the Middle Class 


R eligious categories appear to be a given of Indian history so much 
so that we have little hesitation even m examining almost as if 
they were hermetically separate categones the activities and 
actions of Hindu Muslim or Sikh middle classes Yet evidently the 
salience of these categones is itself the product of a certain history Un 
doubtedly European Orientalism has played a role in making religion 
almost stand for history m the Indian subcontinent but this is also a 
history m which interventions of the middle class played a central role 
This chapter examines the relationship between religion and the emerg 
mg middle class m colonial north India focusmg pnmanly on events 
and personalities from Lucknow It demonstrates how middle class mter 
venaons m the public sphere made religious categones politically salient 
in new ways m the colonial milieu In the late nineteenth and early twen 
tieth centunes bemg Hmdu or Muslim became politically significant 
in public ways quite different from the time when the nawabs of Lucknow 
held political power 

Examinmg the history of Lucknow m the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centunes this chapter highlights processes through which 
middle class activists publicized Hmdu religiosity Tammg the multiple 
strands of beliefs and practices into a more or less monolithic Hmdu 
ism middle class transformations ofHmdu religiosity sought to purge it 
of Its divisive and hierarchical aspects and transform Hindu religiosity to 
suit their own public sphere projects The most interesting aspect of this 
transformation, perhaps was that this recastmg of religion also created 
powerful discursive templates which were then deployed in many differ 
ent ways for a variety of poEtical mterventions Not only did a trans 
formed Hmdu religiosity allow for the imagination of Hindu pnde often 
better known m its modem mcamatton of Hmdutva or Hindu national 
isra but such d ve templates served the project of a more hbeial 
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and pluralist nationalism equally well Today the Hindu middle class in 
India can simultaneously subscnbe to exclusivist notions of Hindu pnde 
and yet claim to speak on behalf of a composite Indian nation To under 
stand this apparent paradox we need to better understand the nature of 
the modern particularly modem notions of religious identity that the 
middle class created in colonial India 
To relate the construction of modern publicized religiosity to the con 
cents of middle class public activists is not to aver that religion m some 
way acted as a cover or guise for more real interests Publicized Hindu 
eligiosity though certainly a modem construction none the less needs 
to be recognized as an important form of religious ideology There is no 
shortage of evidence to show that the sort of Hmdutva being preached 
by organizations in India is contrary to many of the liberal humane and 
even radical traditions contained withm the broad category we call 
Hindu However much one may agree with such assessments it is also 
an mescapable fact that zis the twentieth century draws to a close for 
many in India (as well as a growmg number of expatriate Hmdus') it is 
precisely Hmdutva that is coming to define the meaning of bemg a Hindu 
More than mere cnticism as false religion this is a phenomenon that 
needs to be understood investigated and explored Especially if we agree 
that destroying mosques burning imssionaries or incinng riots does not 
exhaust the meaning of bemg a Hmdu we need to understand exactly 
how such ideas have emerged This chapter therefore seeks to locate the 
contexts that contnbuted to the emergence of such ideas identifies the 
people and social groups who propagated these ideas and explores 
the agendas that underlie the constructions of modem Hindu religiosity 
Even while recognizing the significance of the new modern Hindu 
religiosity it is equally Important (as much for contemporary political 
reasons as for historical accuracy I would suggest) to recognize the extent 
to which like many other middle class projects new Hmdu religiosity 
too was shaped by contrary pulls To address cnticism from a variety of 
positions mcluding its own liberalism and the discomfort it bred about 
hierarchies deeply embedded in the ideology of brahmantcal ideas middle 
class Hinduism sought to transcend or marginalize caste based hierar 
chy in Its constructions Nevertheless both at the level of ideas and 
practice middle class advocates of new Hinduism found themselves 
unable to do so Simultaneous with the rhetonc of a monolithic Hindu 
community middle class Hindus exhibited acute discomfort at the pos 
sibility of social or ntual mteraction with the lower castes Even the con 
demnation of some practices as non Hindu or in need of reform could 
not entirely subsume the deeply held prejudices of the upper caste 
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middle class Hindu activists The modem religiosity of middle class 
Hindu activists m colonial Lucknow therefore remained a fractured con 
tradictory entity speaking both in the voice of community and hierar 
chy The construction of a single Hindu community remained an 
incomplete ifongomg project 

CHANGING RELATIONS OF REUGION POLITICS AND POWER 

The rise to prominence of Hindu supremacist forces in the cultural and 
political arena smce the early 1990s whatever its other consequences 
has provoked a rethinking of the relations between religion and politics 
in Indian history The Hindu supremacists cntique of liberal secularism 
has in feet gathered support even from that section of the Indian intelli 
gentsia which does not otherwise approve of their politics (Nandy 1990) 
This cntique suggests that the blind acceptance of western secularism 
ideas has demed the majonty of Indians a sense of pride m their religious 
and cultural hentage There is no doubt that a significant section of the 
Indian middle class mtelligentsia, at different times has found itself ad 
vocatmg a strict separation of religion and politics to counter the politics 
of religious nationalisms Therefore not surprisingly perhaps commu 
nahsm’ tends to overwrite the history of religion politics and power in 
India Sensitivity jrawards a contemporary communalism or the desire 
to reaffirm an always modem history of the nation led histonans to 
wards an often a histoncal representanon of the pie colonial past In 
this prt^ressive reading of history communalism defined as the confla 
non of religion and politics is represented exclusively as a product of 
colonial rule Colonialism m turn is seen as disruptmg the peaceful coex 
istence between Hindus and Muslims which was earlier overseen by 
tolerant and liberal pre colonial states (Nehru 1946) Both readings of 
history actually deny the close connections between religion, politics 
and power that existed in pre colonial India The cntique of seculansm 
tends to gloss over the extent to which religion or cultural heritages 
can be exclusionary divisive and hierarchical On the other hand the 
liberalinterpretationsdeny the ways m which secular states or syncretic 
cultural forms too were informed by religious ideologies 
Lucknow is a particular target of liberal reworkmgs of the past, where 
the syncretism and a common Hmdu-Muslim culture of the nawabi court 
IS overstated to the extent that important aspects of its history are glossed 
over in the celebration of its syncretic court culture (Laws 1979 
Snmvasan 1989 Manuel 1996) The etiquette and fastidious manner 
isms associated with courtly beha are seen to repr t all aspects 
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of Lucknow society and therefore to preclude any communal 
antagonisms This position s best exemplified by the statement of Ralph 
Russell who whde writing of the Urdu g/iaj:at says of nawabi times that 
to the Lucknow man the kind of zeal which could impel a man to kdl 
another of a different faith was not perhaps so much wicked and im 
moral as ungentlemanly and uncultured (Russell 1970) Though some 
of these readings of history often aim to highlight the role of colonialism 
m creating communalism ironically enough, liberal and/or nostalgic 
renderings of h story actually prevent us from understanding the truly 
far reaching changes in the place of religion in politics that accompa 
nied colonialism and nationalism in India because they ignore the ways 
in which religion power and politics were inextricably connected mpre 
colonial Lucknow 

In contrast to liberal nationalist belief a number of studies of pre 
colonial South Asia testify to the feet that religious institutions were 
very much a part of processes through which power and authonty was 
constituted This centrality also made religion a powerful locus for the 
creation of collective identities well before the advent of colonialism (S 
Baylyl989 also Appadurai 1981) This was certainly the case m Lucknow 
where Shia Islam played a significant role m the way politics and power 
were configured in the nawabi courts (Cole 1989) The Awadh State as 
Cole has demonstrated cannot really be understood without taking into 
account the centrality of Shia ideas The Ulama in particular pressed 
the nawabs to give a more Shia colour to the administration and polity 
of Awadh Often this meant adoptmg a less tolerant attitude towards 
other religious groups living withm the nawabi domam such as Sunni 
Muslims or Hindus Sayyid Dildar Ali Nasirabadi who became the most 
prominent religious advisor to many nawabs condemned the irreligious 
Sunni Mughal rulers of India [who] neither made war agamst the Hm 
dus nor forced them to accept Islam He lamented that Muslim rulers 
allowed too many pnvileges to Hmdus who openly followed then idola 
trous religion drinking wine and sometimes even mating with Sayyid 
women Legally Nasirabadi claimed the lives and property of Hmdus 
could kcitly be taken by Muslims (Cole 1989 226) 

Nawabi Awadh was not an Islamic state or even a Shia theocracy 
as we understand these terms today from a time and place which recog 
ruzes the separation of religious and political domains as a norm The 
norms which the Shia nawabs and most of their subjects recognized were 
different ones For the nawabs the authonty and legitimacy of rule was 
closely connected with upholdmg and encouraging Shia Islam Amjad 
All Shah who was considered a devout and p ous Musi m planned a 
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state sponsored boycott of Hindu shops and encouraged Muslims to 
engage m such commerce (ibid 198) Islam particularly Shia Islam 
could also gain converts through selective distribution of chancy routed 
through the mujohids anddunngAmjad Ah s reign hundreds of Sunnis 
and thousands of Hmdus embraced Imami Shusm many of them in or 
der to gam access to alms (ibid 201) Such partisanship could and did 
extend to many levels In matters of employment in the admmistration 
research shows that while a small number of Kayastha families control 
led the Dwani (the revenue establishment) of the Awadh government 
executive positions were largely reserved for Shia Muslims Dunng Wajid 
Ah Shahs time only one Kotwal (head of the police) of Lucknow was a 
non Muslim while 80 per cent of police officers were Muslim Even when 
Muslims and Hmdus id the same work Muslims were often paid at a 
higher rate (Fisher 1987 218-20) 

Religious and temporal authority were cbsely bound together m nawabi 
Lucknow and any affront to the nawab s religion — ^whether from Sunnis 
or Hmdus — was construed as a direct affront to the authority of the 
ruler Dunng Muharram (a particularly sacred day for Shia Muslims) of 
1828 state artillery was used against a group of Mewatis (low caste Hmdu 
converts to Sunni Islam) who fought and killed some Shias because of 
sectarian differences (Cole 1989 229-44) In 1829 the ruler Nasiruddm 
Haider was furious at reports of Hmdus defilmg a mosque in Lucknow 
and sent in troops who plundered the area, and destroyed all 47 Hindu 
temples in the neighbourhood fbrcmg the migration of its entire 3 000 
strong Hmdu population (ibid 228) In 1847 reports of a human sacri 
fice of a Brahmin child led Wajid Ah Shah to order more temple razing 
an order which the British Resident claimed was only resanded through 
his intervention (Fisher 1987 221) 

Prejudice or hierarchy based ultimately on religious categones also 
operated at less dramatic levels Even accounts of Lucknow which cele 
brate the shared culture of elite Hmdus and Muslims sometimes uncon 
saously indicate such prejudices Abdul Halim Sharai; writing a nostalgic 
account of nawabi Lucknow took care to emphasize the extent to which 
Hmdus particularly Kayasthas and Kashmiri Pandits shared m the high 
Culture of Lucknow in their mastery of Urdu and Persian Yet Sharar s 
descriptions also reflect the extent to which he and quite probably other 
ehte Muslims of Lucknow too believed these were somehow more 
naturally Muslim languages Sharar described albeit in a disapproving 
manner the fact that the Kayasthas liberal use of Persian words in their 
speech was often the target of ridicule by street performers of Lucknow 
Bur it IS interesting that Sharar compared the Kayasthas language to 
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the unnecessary use of English words in conversations by people in his 
own day whose use of Ervglish is charactenzed by complete lack of dis 
cemment and discnminatton (Sharar 1989 101) Later Sharar teU 
mgly compared the jests about Kayasthas Persianized Urdu with the 
way Babu English IS ridiculed in British circles today (ibid 144) What 
ever Sharar s own position on this issue the fact that even street per 
formers in nawabi Lucknow ridiculed the Persianized Urdu of the 
Kayasthas suggests there were nfts within the Urdu speaking elite of 
pre colonial Lucknow which were ultimately to be located in idennties 
based on religious differences 

The ample evidence of collective identities based on rehgion of preju 
dices based upon those identities and of occasional conflict between 
Hindus and Muslims (and Shias and Surmis) in nawabi Lucknow does 
not however imply either the pnmordiality of religious identities or 
that developments in nawabi Awadh represent in some way a pre history 
of communalism (C A Bayly 1985 also Cole 1989 223) The Awadh 
State could not be based upon principles of sectarian exclusivism. Naga 
sonyasis (Hindu warrior ascetics) were an important component of the 
Awadh army under Safdar Jang and Shuja ud dau’a and a handful of 
Kayastha families had a virtual monopoly over admmistrative posts m 
the revenue department of the Awadh State The Awadh State more 
over depended upon a close alliance with locally powerful and ptedom 
inantly Hindu landholders in the countryside (Barnett 1980 Fisher 1987 
van der Veer 1989) As a result some nawabs and certamly many Hindu 
courtiers took care to honour and support Hindu sacred spaces such as 
those m Ayodhya (van der Veer 1989 37—8) The state also operated 
under severe political constraints and limitations For all their commit 
ment to Shia Islam, the government could not afford to undertake projects 
which would completely alienate the majonty Hindu population or m 
deed Sunni Muslims Their alliance with the predommantly Hmdu rajas 
(landlords literally kmg) in the countryside further precluded the possi 
biiiUes of an excessively sectanan agenda 
Culturally some of the nawabs and other Muslim elites associated with 
the court adopted Hindu practices Wajid Ali Shah for mstance par 
ticijpated m Hindu festivities used Hmdu symbols and imagery m his 
own compositions and on occasion himself played the role of Krishna 
in public performances (Sharar 1989 64) Such cultural eclecticism was 
reciprocated in large measure by elite Hindu groups especially those 
from families closely associated with the nawabi court Kayasthas and 
Kashmin Pandits m particular assumed many aspects of Muslim courtly 
customs and hfestyle They became adept at Persian and Urdu and m 
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fact amongst them produced some of the finest wnters of Urdu prose 
and poetry in he cit:> (ibid 101) Almost the entire city of Lucknow 
participated in Muharram the festtval mourning the death of Imam 
Hussain Many Kayasthas built their own immibara^i (literally the house 
of the Imam) , and Hmdus from all walks of life took part m the mourn 
mg ceremonies participating in processions expressing grief even con 
structing their own tanas (replicas of the tomb of Hussain) (Cole 1989 
115-17) 

British rule contributed in unportant ways to the transformation of 
religious identities m India Whether through Orientalist reinterpretations 
of texts (van der Veer 1993 Inden 1990 Marsh ill 1983 Thapar 1989) 
colonial categomations (Cohn 1987 Appadurai 1981 Frykenbetg 1997) 
or the institution of new legal codes and practices (Derrett 1961 
Kozlowski 1985 Mam 1998) colomalism created the circumstances for 
very different perceptions and possibilities of imaginmg religious com 
munities Sudipto Kavira] calls this the move from fuzzy to enumer 
ated communities (Kaviraj 1995) In Lucknow for instance the move 
towards imagmmg and even mobilizing singular Hindu and Muslim 
communities was helped along by the way in which repiesentative poll 
tics was introduced in municipal politics Rather than acknowledging 
the many different real and potential communities among the upper 
strata of Lucknow society e g Taluqdars Wasiqadars Nawabs Shias 
Sunnis Kayasthas Khatns Barayas and Brahmins to name only a few 
the British emphasized simple vertical divisions between Hmdus and 
Muslims when nominatmg members of the municipal committees be 
tween 1864 and 1877 (Oldenburg 1989 80-1) Sirmlar perceptions of 
social and political divisions informed the ways in which new elections 
for a board with a non official majonty were conducted in 1884 The 
Municipalities Act of 1916 which provided weighted reservation of seats 
for Muslims in Municipal bodies m the United Provinces led to sharp 
protests from the Hindu middle class and was one of the important land 
marks m the polarization of Hindu and Muslim middle class activists in 
Lucknow (see Chapter Four below) 

Changes fostered by Orientalist imaginations and colonial adminis 
orators policies created a context where it became possible and expedi 
ent to deploy new publicized pohtical categories based on religion To 
take ]ust one instance m 1885 some Muslim leaders had apparently 
cnticized a Hindi book which cast aspersions on the character of one of 
the Muslim KJiali/as (Caliphs) A Hindi newspaper of Lucknow the Dmkar 
Proicask immediately published a sharp response statmg they [Muslims] 
should remember that Hindus are not now at the r tender mercies but 
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owe allegiance to Her Majesty who dispenses even handed justice and 
does not allow the strong to oppress the weak (S VN 10 November 1885 
783-4) Even passing familiarity with nawabi Lucknow allows us to rec 
ogruze the novelty of such aggressive assertion of Hindu nghns Rel 
gion and political power had been inseparable in Awaah of the nawabs 
In that context the king s religion enjoyed special privileges because it 
was the king s religion (Cole 1989 220) Hindus and Sunnis living in a 
Shia kingdom accepted this fact and acted accordingly The degree of 
prejudice or discrimination they faced on account of rehgious differences 
depended upon a range of factors not least of which was their proximitv 
to power and influence with the mwabt court Hindus even prominent 
members of nawabi society knew this and based their conduct to suit 
these circumstances (For instance the example of the Khatris of Faizabad 
cited in Chapter One above drawn from Barnett 1980 40-5) There 
was little benefit in pubhc displays of or calls for Hindu solidarity in 
such a context — if indeed it was even possible to do so Any Hindu 
responses to acts of Muslim oppression m nawabi Lucknow therefore 
had to be private acts whether through kin cornecaons like the Khatns 
of Faizabad or as m the random desecration of the zamindar s mosque in 
1829 Pre colonial Lucknow offered no possibility of public assertion of 
Hmdu rights far less of a militant Hindu identity 

The articulations of Hindu assertiveness of the kind exhibited by Dmlcar 
Prakash though were not isolated examples m. Bntish Lucknow Many 
middle class activists echoed similar sentiments reinforcing images of 
the past oppression of Hindus at the hands of Muslims This when we 
know that middle class activists of Lucknow who wrote in papers like 
the Dinkdr Prakash came from families which did reasonably well for 
themselves under nawabi rule many with family members who had been 
employed in lucrative positions m the courts of the nawabs (see Chapter 
One above) Clearly the origins of the rhetoric of Hmdu assertiveness 
need to be located not simply in some transmitted memory of Muslim 
oppression but squarely in the circumstances of the late nineteenth cen 
tury and of the men who created these representations m the public 
sphere of colonial Lucknow 

One significant change with the coming of British rule to Lucknow 
was that older more organic connections between religion and political 
power were broken The colomal state which came to Lucknow with 
about a hundred years of administrative experience in India claimed to 
be above the religious differences and certainly those that marked the 
native population Drawing on their own history of the past two hun 
dred years that made religion mote a matter of pnvate bel ef rather 
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than public policy (see Asad 1993) British administrators did try to 
separate the domains of religion and politics in India The Queens 
Proclamation of 1858 for instance guaranteed the non interference of 
the colonial state in religious matters of its subjects This policy of non 
interference has been recognized as an important factor that enabled 
prominent Indians to make this sphere the site of their own political 
endeavours in the colonial era (Freitag 1989) But even more signih 
cantly perhaps policies like these combined with new administrative 
changes necessitated the forging of new links between religion and powei^ 
new constructions of religious identities and ultimately a reworking of 
the category of religion itself 

Hindu ehte groups who were part of the nawabi court milieu for in 
stance Kashmin Pandits and Kayasthas had been heavily influenced by 
the predommantly Islamic culture of the Court Among the Hindu groups 
m Lucknow Kayasthas had absorbed the Muslim life style so com 
pletely and thoroughly that they considered themselves almost Muslim 
(Laws 1979 155) This Islamization of the Hindu elites was certainly 
part of Lucknow s court culture however it was also an expression of 
ce tain power relationships at a particular tune and place In post nawabi 
Lucknow Kashnun Pandits and Kayasthas were among the hrst to enter 
English educational institutions They connnued theur tradition of ser 
vice by occupying large numbers of lower and middle level bureaucratic 
positions m the colonial administration Many took to law while fields 
like journalism and literature had a large number of Kayasthas and 
Kashmiris They were also among the first groups m Lucknow to express 
their concern about their identity as Hmdus In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century movements of social reform and regeneration began 
among both Kayasthas and the Pandits In both cases reformers showed 
a great deal of concern about what they believed to constitute tradi 
non Kashmin community magazmes — ^themselves a product of colo 
nial Lucknow of the second half of the nineteenth century — apparently 
voiced a persistent sense of isolation weakness and lack of identity 
(Sender 1988 132) 

The Kashmir! Pandits had earlier prided themselves on their closeness 
to the court their knowledge of Persian and even their non vegetananism 
The Lucknow Pandits were descendants of migrants who had long ago 
moved away from the valley to take up service first with the Mughals 
then the successor states and finally the Bntish They maintained no 
links with the Kashmms of the Kashmir valley m fact rather looked down 
upon them Yet in the late nineteenth century rituals among the rm 
P’an Pandits were examined and those that did not conform to cither a 
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Kashimn or Brahmanical Hindu tradition were excised There was even 
a revival of interest m thew roots m Kashmir and with it an idealized 
celebration of the Pandits of the valley (Sender 1988) Kashmiris wrote 
to the community magazine about the descent of the Pandits from the 
highest of the high Brahmins The alleged persecution of Kashimn Pandits 
by Muslim rulers of Kashmir was lamented and the martyrdom of those 
who refused to convert to Islam celebrated Bishan Narain Dar a well 
known lawyer and public activist of Lucknow wrote poems celebrating 
the heroic stand of Pandits in Kashmir who preferred to die rather than 
lose their caste and religion by submitting to Muslim invaders (ibid 
161) 

B^isKmins and Kayasthas had been regarded among the finest writers 
of Urdu and Persian in Lucknow Ratan Nath Sarshar the author of the 
deservedly famous Fasana i Azad was a Kashmiri Yet it is interesting to 
note that among the earliest Hmdi papers published in Lucknow around 
1884-5 were Kashimn and Kayastha community newspapers (Nagar 
1991 68) Like the Pandits the Kayasthas too began to search for and 
reaffirm a high Hmdu identity in the colonial era Munshi Kali Prasad 
another successful lawyer from Lucknow established m 1873 an organ 
ization which he significantly called the Kayastha Dhomm Sabha and 
which sought to return to the Kayasthas their onginal upper caste Hindu 
hentage (Carroll 1975 67) 

Of course the traditions these men invoked or sought to live up to 
would have left their ancestors of a few generations back completely 
bewildered as mdeed would the laments about Muslim oppression or 
complaints about mjustices suffered under Muslim rule Men like Dar or 
Kali Prasad were operating with categones and perceptions of tradition 
and authenticity completely foreign to those they claimed to emulate 
And there is little doubt that it was the changed circumstances of this 
generation s existence which impelled them to follow the course of ac 
tion that they did For instance caste rules practices and status had 
evolved locally makmg the customs and status of castes with the same 
name widely divergent over localities But m 1877 Kali Prasad compiled 
his opus The Kayasdui Ethnology which he saw as a definitive account of 
the status and origins of the Kayastha caste and to remove the obscu 
nty which hangs about it (Prasad 1877) Kali Prasad wrote his defini 
tive account of the Kayasthas m response to the equally unequivocal 
accounts being published by coloiual writers In this case it was Shernng s 
Hindu Thbes and Castes — claiming that Kayasthas were a mixed caste 
descended from Vaishyas Sudras and others — ^which prompted him to 
write an ethnology of his own people affirming their purely upper caste 
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status To compile this authoritative document Prasad brought together 
evidence from a wide range of sources ranging from ancient Puranic 
literature through to the vyavaschas (decisions) of vanous Brahmins 
but took care to mclude an entire section based on the writing of colo 
nial administrator scholars and Census reports 
Colonialism or Orientalism evidently did not invent religion as the 
basis for political mobilization in late nineteenth century India but cer 
tamly made it possible It is for instance important to keep in mind the 
very different ways in which religion and political power intersected in 
the colonial era and the real difference that marked the politics of late 
nineteenth century middle class activists as compared with their ances 
tors living in the nawabi era And the middle classes themselves were 
very much products of colonial conditions It is impossible to conceive of 
the new middle class or its public assertion of its relig ous rights or even 
tradition outside of the colonial context There were certainly import 
am and overt connections between religion and political power in 
Lucknow long before the commg of the British colonial state Colonial 
rule however entailed the severmg of many of these links yet created 
possibilities where middle class activists began to create new connec 
tions between religion and political power trough their interventions 
m the public sphere At the same tune it would be a mistake to assume 
that the middle class men were simply victims of overwhelimng colomal 
conditions The concern with rehgion and the reaffirrmng of religious 
identities whether it was that of the Kashimn Pandits or Kayasthas was 
quite obviously aimed at securing continued high status at a time when 
proximity to nawabi courtly norms was no longer sufficient in fact pos 
sibly a disadvantage Moreover these were men who had by the last 
quarter of the nmeteenth century become adept at depbying the re 
sou”ces of the public sphere of colonial India to their own advantage To 
understand the nature of their pohtics we need to explore in more de 
tail the circumstances under which religion came to play such a central 
role in middle class politics 

RELIGION AND MIDDLE CLASS EMPOWERMENT 

Why did religion become such an important issue for the middle class of 
north India^ Partha Chatteqee has offered us perhaps the best model so 
far for understanding this concern with religiosity Chatterjee argues that 
the middle class intelligentsia from the late mneteenth century con 
structed an inner domain of cultural identity from which to ready the 
naaon for umtestation witl co onia sm He ocates this concern with 
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religion >n the failure of the middle class projects mthe outer domain 
ofpolitical contestation with the colonial state Thus middle class intel 
lectuals sought to claim complete sovereignty over then inner domain 
which came to be defined prumrily in religious or spmtual terms and 
which also became the autonomous space from where they launched 
their counter hegemonic projee to fashion a modem national culture 
(Chat erjee 1^93 6-7) The persuasiveness of this model can be judged 
from the feet th it even the most vocal of Chatterjee s cntics connnue to 
deploy an umer-oi ter distinction in accountmf^ for the place of reli 
gion in nationalist politics in colonial India (see for example T Sarkar 
1992) 

The tropes of an oppressive presenf appear as an important compo 
nent of the middle class imagination of the late nineteenth century (S 
Chandra 1992) In Bengal Sumit Sarkar has noted the proliferation 
of Kaliyuga literature where the recurrent and powerful dystopia of 
kahyuga (the dark age) was often invoked to express the alienation of 
the upper and the lower middle classes with their bfe situations under 
colonial rule (S Sarkar 1992b 1529) Similar images of desolation and 
powerlessness were present m PC Mookherji s Pictomi LucJtnotv Galley 
proofe of the book dated 1883 reveal him to have been like the much, 
studied Bankimchandra Chattopadhyiy well educited in English and 
probably in government service as well Mookherji presents a scathing 
attack on the educated native mbs account of Lucknow calling bm 
A little big fellow with hollowness within a heterogeneous phenom 

enon for self glorification [whose] walk is oblique deportment for 
eign his conduct conceited his religion is no binding back to his soul 
his conception is almost denational his production is abortive Like 
Bankim Mookheiji was concerned with the lack of achievement the 
inability of the educated Indians to actually do anything to assert their 
presence in the city As he said With all that vast bookish knowledge 
the so called educated native is helpless to the last degree They 
talk and speechify well—but cannot show any matter ( Mookherji un 
published galley proofs dated 1883 145-6) 

The concern with middle class disempowerment was not confined 
either to the advocates of the new Ughf like Dar ot e^'en exclusively to 
Hindus Akbar Allahabndi who published frequently un Lucknow sOucUi 
Punch highbghts the same perceptions of the weakness of the native male 

If you lack strength what is the good of speeches' 

God gave us a strong arm not just a tongue (Russell 1992 171) 


Or 
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Pull not the strings of your bow or ever draw your swords 
When confronted with cannon issue a {newsjpaper full of words ' 

Akba^ a frequent contributor to newspapers was obviously including 
his own efforts when mocking all liberal public sphere projects The 
realization of the limits of liberal politics initiated by colonial rule was 
clearly among the reasons prompting the despairing vision of the colo 
mal middle class 

Though full of despair and evidently dissatisfied with the amount of 
mfluence they were able to exercise over society the auto cntique of the 
late nineteenth century middle class activists was far from nihilistic The 
England educated barrister and prominent activist Bishan Naram Dar 
as well as the self styled traditionahst Akbar both agreed along with 
many of their contemporanes from diffenng ideological persuasions that 
religion in some way constituted an answer to their problems Dar for 
mstance attnbuted the absence of genius m modem India to the lack 
of moral fibre in young men of his time [he was 32 then] which in turn 
he attnbuted to theu: lack of religion Morahty he said has been so 
closely connected with religion since history began that whenever re 
Iigious sanction has grown weak serious moral injuries have occurred 
to mankind (Dar 1921 89) In another essay he argued that an educa 
non that depnved native students of a religious and moral basis to their 
curriculum was leading to the death of a nation (ibid 29) The op 
pressive corrupt alienating present was blamed on the fact that society 
had gone astray from its ancient religious ideals Not only that but the 
lack of religion was seen as one of the causes for their lack of freedom 
and strength Virtually echoing Dar s sentiments on this matter Akbar 
wrote 

Akbar In your verse repeat this theme again and again 
Muslim take up your rosary Brahman wear your sacred thread (Russel 1992 
161) 

P^tha Chatterjee s thesis it seems stands vindicated with this evi 
dence The religiosity of the nineteenth century rmddle class in Lucknow 
as in Bengal appears to closely reflect its concern with overcoming per 
ceptions of inadequacy and disempowerment which in turn, was seen 
by It as a direct product of the colonial experience But before accepting 
Chattetjee s thesis m toto it may perhaps be useful to look more closely 
both at what these activists did as well as said about religion in colomal 

KhfifincflO TidE ho na Jab top /w, zo^^thhtui mbaalo (ParmAnand 

1985 32} Tniisbtion snnie 
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India The controversy surrounding cow protection in the 1890s pro 
vides one context where this concern of middle class activists was very 
evident It is also a prime example of the ways in which religion came to 
be harnessed and appropriated to middle class projects The cow 
protection movement did not have a direct impact on the city of Lucknow 
It was at Its strongest in the Bhojpuri speaking region particularly the 
distnct of Azamgarh where in 1893 a massed group of Hindus attacked 
Muslim property and people to liberate cowsinthenameofGauraJcshtni 
Sabhas (Cow Protection Leagues) which had been active in the region 
for a while Gyanendra Pandey m hi* study of these nots has pointed to 
the multiple meanings which participants brought to these nots His study 
also shows the fuzziness of class caste and religious identities present 
in the movement Especially he points to the cohesion as well as the 
contradictions which were present in the invocation of a Hindu iden 
tity in the mobilization efforts of leaders and participants in the move 
ment (Pandey 1990) 

Bishan Naram Dai; in his capacity as a lawyer was called upon to 
defend some Hindus convicted of noting in Azamgarh He visited the 
area and independently published a report which pnmanly blamed the 
meddlesomeness of colonial authonties for the trouble between Hindus 
and Muslims (Dar 1893) His agenda was fauly explicit 

I have no particular liking for the (Gaurafesfimi] Sabha myself as I think that such 
institutions whether they be Hindu or Mohammedan do more harm then good 
in the long run yet I do not see the wisdom and even the justice in interfenng 
with other people s religious persuasion (ibid Appendix 6) 

While turning a blind eye to the interference which Hindu Siifcfias had 
practised Dar highlighted the actions of British officials in Azamgarh as 
evidence of interference of government m the religious ptacnces of 
Hmdus The prosecution of Hmdu noters was by him represented as 
religious persecution pure and simple (ibid 9) Expressing gnef at the 
partisan attitude of the colonial government towards Hindus Dar de 
picted the whole affair as one in a senes of happenings where Hindu 
religion is insulted ind Hindu practices are treated with unconcealed 
scorn (ibid 10) 

One could with Partha Chatterjee argue that the roots of this imagin 
ation lie in the middle class perception of its oppression at the hands of 
the colonial state especially if we add to his thesis the gendered dunen 
Sion of a perceived emasculation though the workings of a colonial mas 
culmity (Sinha 1995 RosseUi 1980) It was to overcome this perception 
of oppr to seek new sources of self respect that middle class activists 
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like Dar sought to selectively celebrate aspects of what they perceived at 
evidence of Hindu manliness in A amgarh In his report for instance 
Dar complained that Hmdus have for years and years been treated like 
the proverbial dog whom any stick is good enough to beat with (Dar 
1893 30) What he celebrated through this repo t was the possibility 
that the Hindu peasants actions had opened up for the imagining ot a 
strong and vinie community in contrast to his perceptions of a dis 
empowered and oppressed one It was the desire to celebrate a strong 
virile native self which led Dar to adopt a position valon mg the col 
lectLve violence against Muslims enacted in A nmgarh Despite dis 
tancing himself from the actions of the rioters Dar demonstrated 
pnde in the actions of the Hindu sabha activists of Azamg-irh s mply 
because their actions proved to him that the Hindus are not quite such 
a meek unmanly and contemptible race as they have been jnagined 
(ibid 28) 

'fet a closer look at the same report begins to reveal certain limitations 
m Chatterjee s approach There was no doubt an element of the desire 
to contest the colonial domination of public sphere politics through the 
valonzanon of religion which could be construed here too as an inner 
domain a place of one s own Yet for one this was certainly no retreat 
into any domain uncolonized or othenvise On the contrary Dar used 
the report to criticize colonial official actions and bring the question of 
religion very much into the domain of public contestation with the state 
and Its administration ^ But of much greater significance is the fac that 
focusing exclusively on middle class contestation with the colonial state 
Ignores the very important ways m which this sort of politics sought to 
empower the middle class vis a vis other social groups m Indian society 
In titling his report An Appeal to the English Public on behalf of the Hindus 
of North western Provinces and Oudh, Dar explicitly made this cnticism as 
a Hindu and more significantly as a (self appointed) representative of 
the Hindu community of the Province Dar s report, however com 
pletely appropriated the complex web of events and ideas which contnb 
uted to the disturbances in Azamgarh to the agenda of middle class 
politics The multiple meanings of Hindu ness present in Azamgarh 
were submerged in Dar s report The report also made it evident that 
Dar s concerns were not really with Azamgarh or even the cow protection 


This IS also how tt was primarily read by ihe administration Dar s report was widely cued 
and critiaaetl within the admmistration for its anti government tone For one such mterpre 
tation see the official report on Dar wntten at the time he was elected President of the 191 1 
session if the TndiaiiNa mnal Co GO Home FU January 9 2, B 3 (NAl 
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movement Despite acting as the lawyer for some members of the cow 
protection movement Dar described the movement as humane though 
somewhat impractical (ibid 8) Mo’^eover in his report he was quite 
wJling to acknowledge what he termed the good deal of latent barba 
nsm present among the participants The interventions of men like Del 
produced a new and specifically midd'e class discourse of Hindu religt 
osity Ho doubt serving to overcome perceptions of middle class mad 
eouacy the stnking point about this middle class religiosity was that on 
the one hand it distanced itself from the latent barbarism of the reli 
gious practices of the illiterate peasants of Azamgarh yet on the other 
still used the opportunity to celebrate Hindu valour and defend Hindu 
rights * 

The next year the Lucknow paper which had earlier senalized Dar s 
report on its pages articulated middle class concerns with religion m an 
even more forthright fashion In his despatch to the Secretary of State 
on the causes of the Cow Protection nets of 1893 the Viceroy had ap 
parently highlighted the role of prevailmg Hindu revivalist movements 
the contents of native newspapers and improvements m means of com 
mumcation The Hindustani of Lucknow responded immediately and 
significantly saying 

the Julahas (Muhammedan weavers) and Ahirs (Hmdu cowherds) and other 
such persons who commit nots are steeped in ignorance They do not read 
newspapers Neither the increased facilities of comraumcation and the writings 
of newspapers nor the forwardness of the Hindus in the race of bfe and the revnual of 
Hindu religion can account for the frequent outbreaks of fanaticism The igno 
ranee of the people and the indiscreaon of some officers are really at the bottom 
of these unfortunate quarrels Is Government prepared to put back the haniis 

of the clock and tell the Hindus to stop making further progress m education 
and trade or interfere with the revival of Hindu religion’ Certainly not (Hindustani 
23 May 1894 SVN 9 May 1894 225 Emphasis added parenthetical explana 
tions in the original) 

The metaphor of the race of life k crucial to understanding the con 
cems of the middle class acnvists m late nineteenth century Lucknow 
Forwardness m the race of life ns much as projects seeking the revival 
of Hindu religion the Hinduscani clearly shows was a specifically 
middle class project Julahas and Ahirs were not participating m this 
race They were neither really any part of the Hmdu community that 
middle class activists were imagining in the late nmeteenth century 

An important problem with Partha Chaitetjee s formulation is that it 
treats religion tseT as m already imdcrstood and unproblematic enf ty 
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There is no room m his analysis for instance to see the ways in which 
religiosity itself was reconfigured and recast in the colonial context or 
how such religiosity or notions of religious community could be aeployed 
by men in ways that were completely different from older beliefs and 
practices Even a cursory examination of the rhetoric of middle class 
religiosity m late nineteenth century Lucknow is quite revealing m this 
regard For one questions of worship devotion or quotidian existence 
are almost absent from the contexts in which such religiosity was ar 
ticulated Dar in his report on the nots in Azamgarh for instance had 
little to say about what actually he understood by Hmdu religion but 
spoke a great deal about the rights of the Hindu community Though 
seeking to represent Hindus of his province any references to Hmdu 
devotional practices m Dar s report were either condescv,nding or de 
rogatory Dar lived at a time when the debates between Hindu reform 
ers and revivalists were particularly keen In fact Dar was himself at the 
centre of a controversy about religious practices when his decision to 
go to England to study law led to a split m the Kashmiri community of 
north India and his own temporary ostracism from the community 
(Sender 1988) Despite that and the fact that Dar left behind copious 
amounts of wntmg much of it stressing the importance of religion we 
are left with no clue as to his own position on matters of devotional 
practice whether for instance he advocated a return to vamashram 
dharma (religion based on the fourfold caste hierarchy) or some re 
formed vanant of Hmduism 

For these reasons then, it is important to reconsider Chatterjee s the 
sis or at least to add to his formulations There is little doubt that middle 
class men did indeed find m religion a resource for overcoming their 
perceptions of disempowerment vis d ws the colomal state That this was 
not a literal retreat from public sphere politics into some uncoloruzed 
domain is also quite evident from their actions and quite possibly that is 
not what Chatterjee means to imply either Middle class activists were 
for instance perfectly content to continue to petition or at least influ 
ence the decisions of the colonial admimstration on such matters too 
for Dar s report was after all an appeal to the English public aimed 
ultimately at influencing the working of the colonial admmistration The 
real issue is that seemg religion — at least the religiosity of the middle 
class in their political projects — ^in any way constituting an mner or 
uncobmzed seriously limits our understandmg both of the nature of 
middle class agendas and of the category of religion 

For one treatmg religion as a synchromc entity ignores the ways n 
which religiosity itself was cast m very new terms through middle class 
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interventions in colonial India Second exclusively looking at religion 
as a way of contesting colonial hegemony glosses over the ways m reli 
gton like other middle class interventions was actively concerned with 
the empowerment of this social group over others Together they ob 
scute the important historical connections between religion and power 
Rather than focusing only on what made the middle class feel good about 
religion we need to examine the nature of middle class intervennons 
more closely to see how these produced new notions of a proper religi 
osity Doing so will allow us to see not only the ways m which a recast 
religiosity worked to empower the middle class but also to see this project 
like others they undertook as shaped by contrary pulls A closer exami 
nation of middle class religiosity then will allow us to highlight both the 
possibilities and limits m the agenda of middle class politics 

THE POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITS OF A PUBLICIZED REUGIOSITY 

Once religion became central to the concerns of a social group that was 
able to exercise power m the public sphere it became necessary to reinvent 
religion itself Traditional conceptions of religion prevailing cultural prac 
tices and religious beliefs could not easily serve the projects which were 
part of the agenda of the emerging middle class Middle class activists 
actively engaged in attempts to highlight and on occasion invent tradi 
tions suitable for deploying in the public sphere However the multiplic 
ity of traditions of Hindu religious social and cultural practices made 
their task extremely difficult Existing Hmdu religiosity — ^with multiple 
traditions metaphysical speculations and most obviously social prac 
tices governed by hierarchical prmciples — ^was clearly unsuitable as the 
basis of an ideology to mobilize a public and create a community which 
could be represented by the middle class The frequent critique of reli 
gious practices demonstrates the exasperation of middle class activists 
with existmg Hinduism and their desire to change it Their newer inter 
pretations of Hmdu religiosity stressed its active this worldly onenta 
tion and non divisive aspects Through such reinterpretations activists 
sought to create a religiosity which could most effectively be deployed in 
the public sphere This publicized Hmdu religiosity emphasized commu 
nity rather than hierarchy unity rather than divisions and difference 
activism rather than mere contemplation and the exercise of reason 
over blmd faith 

Involved m efforts at redefining religion were not only lay public 
sphere activists but also religious specialists or those who had taken 
ascetic vows Swami Vivekananda was probably the most famous of such 
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patnotic sanyasis (Raychaudhn 1988 b barkar 1992b) In Lucknow it 
was Swami Rama Tirrha and later his disciple Naravn Swami who caught 
the imagination of the middle class ^ Rama Tirtha was born Tirath Rama 
the &on of a temple pnest of limited means in a village m the Gujranwala 
distnct of Punjab in 1873 but managed to complete his B A ind then an 
MA in mathematics Belyingfamilyhopes of a government job betook 
to teachmg and by 1896 was a professor of Mathematics at the Mission 
College m Lahore (Sharga 1968 Puran Singh 1974 S R Sharma 1961 
also Rinehart 1992) 

Rama Tirtha s final decision to adopt the path of Advaita Vedanta (a 
monist philosophy based upon the Upamshads) and lead the life of a 
monk has been linked to his meeting with Vivekananda in Lahore in 
1897 and it is certamly to Vivekananda that Rama Tirthi owed his 
philosophy of Practical Vedanta which blended philosophical monism 
of the Upamshads with patnotism and humanity {Puran Singh 1974 
87) Like Vivekananda Rama Tirtha also travelled abroad and spent 
some time in Japan as well as the Umted btates Like Vivekananda he 
too was very impressed by what he saw m both countries and the expert 
ence provided an impetus to his rethmkmg of religious ideas ^ The same 
experience also highlighted for Rama Tirtha the extent to which India 
suffered in comparison to these places and remforced the perception of 
India s decline and the necessity of its revival The expenence also di 
rected more of his wnang towards the outside world to address the so 
aal cultural and political problems of India Accordmg to Rama Tirtha 
the reason both for India s declme and the success of the West particu 
larly America lay in the fact that unknowmgly they [Americans] have 
brought Vedanta into the conduct of their lives (aacharan) India s decline 
has been caused by the loss of Vedanta in aacharan (Aphorism #32 
Rama Tirtha 1982 6) 


^ Gangsi Prasad Varma s biographical sketch mentions that he was a great devotee of Swami 
Rama Tirtlu. if the bwamiji came to a neighbourmg town, he personally went to have his 
Dars/isn and to bring him to Lucknow DNB vol TV 409 Varma was one of the most influ 
enoal paracipants in the Muniapal Board and has been hailed as the maker of modem 
Lucknow (ikd) After Rama Tirtha s death it was in Lucknow that his disciple Narain 
Swami set up the Rama Tirtha Pratishthan to propagate the message of his teacher anc 
master. 

* Tirath Rama took sanyas (renounced the world) m 1901 By 1902 he counted among his 
disciples Kirti Shah the Maharaja of Tehn who financed Rama Tirtha s visit to Japan and the 
United States It is interesting to note that a large proportion of Swami Rama Tirtha s nation 
ahst wntmgs which have been collected into one volume by the Rama Tirtha Pratishthan 
are t ther while abroad, oi refer o hn experiences abroad (Rama Tirtha 982 
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Rama Tirtha s religiosity therefore was quite the opposite of any sort 
of otherworldly speculation Vedanta locked in cupboards will just not 
do he wrote thus breaking from the path of Upanishadic philosophical 
abstraction and firmly establishing Hindu religiosity m the public sphere 
(Aphorism #83 Rama Firtha 1982 15} RamaTirthas Vedintahadno 
place for rituals either Rather than traditional sicriftces (yagna) he urged 
disciples to ust the ingredients normifly used in such saciifices to feed 
the poor (Aphorism #16 ibid 3) In the contemporary world Rama 
Tirtha argued sacrifice (yogna) requires not innocent animals but rather 
to consign to the flames of love all our feelings of groiipism that is caste 
and religious diffeiences (jaci bhed) md envy which alone can bring us 
heaven on earth (Aphonsm #60 ibid 11) Ulrimately Rama Tirtha s 
Vedanta was a way of eliminating weakness If Vedanta Joes not remove 
your weakness if it does not make you happy if it does not lighten your 
burden then cast it aside (Aphorism #84 ibid ) 

Real religion — ^politicians and poets activists and ascetics alike seemed 
to agree — did not he in philosophical abstractions or blind devotion or 
ritual practices Rather real religion was intimately tied up with the world 
with the concerns and problems of people For the Kashmin Pandit Bnj 
NarainChakbast lawyer poet andnaaonahst real religion lay in prac 
tices connected to the world One cannot be called a Brahmin by merely 
weanr^ the sacred thread wrote Chakbast His own conception of reli 
gion according to his biographer, was intimately connected to service 
of man. and upholdirig of human freedom (Kaif 1 986 35) Such an an 
thropocentnc view of religion tied to ideas of humanity and national 
uplift was a defining quality of the middle class religiosity of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centunes 
These newly created middle class standards of a real Hmduism were 
not only ideas but often deployed to control or change many existing 
traditions and practices Middle class activists often exercised their criti 
cal voice and attempted to reform a number of other Hindu religious 
msntunons m the name of a real religion The sodhus (wandenng ascet 
ics) of India were one of their favourite targets particularly for their 
mdolence Undoubtedly the fractious and fiercely independent nature 
of many of the ascetic sects added to the desire to reform the sadhus 
(van der Veer 1989 Pinch 1996b) Rama Tirtha despite his own ascetic 
vows was highly cnticaloflndian sadhus, companng them to unhealthy 
scum on a lake and as suckers and parasites to the tree of nanonahty 
(Sharga 1968 155) His disciple Narain Swami, attempted to disci 
phne these wandering ascetics, most of whom had their own unique rules 
of nitiaticn and conduct and set up a Sadhu Mahav dyalaya (University 
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for Sadhus) at Hardwar so that illiterate sadhus could be given what 
was considered an appropriate Sansknt education (Swann Rima Tirtha 
Pratisthan 25) Naram Swami was also active m the United Provinces 
Dharma Rakshana Sabha which sought to make Hindu charitable en 
dowments more accountable to the public and in 1927 persuaded the 
government to set up the Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments 
Committee to suggest measures for their better management (Sharga 
1968 408-9) 

Equally important was the disciplining and reformulation of everyday 
religious practices and here women were a particular target of reform 
mg real as they were not only belteved to be inherently more religious 
but because they could produce and shape future appropriately religious 
subjects (Chapter Two above Malhotra 1998 Minault 1998) Sannulal 
Guptas didactic manual for middle class women StnsubocJJum in addition 
to other advice sought to educate and improve women m this crucial 
aspect of their behaviour Gupta warns women agamst superstition and 
the various charlatans who adopt a religious guise Most religious spe 
aalvsts but pamcularly wandering ascetics those claimmg powers of di 
vme possession or sorcery though also venal Brahmin pnests are shown 
up to be frauds in Gupta s didactic manual aimed at improving middle 
class women The miracles of these soothsayers are shown to be based 
on simple scienafic chemical reactions which an educated woman can 
be taught to see through (S Gupta 1954 635-76) Rather than depend 
on these unreliable and ultimately greedy reUgious mtermedianes the 
middle class Hindu woman is taught that religion consists of simply 
worshipping God m her own home and not entanghng herself in the 
webs of deceit of spirits demons and possession (ibid 678) Similarly 
the book tries to educate women m the true sigmficance of religious 
festivals so as to allow them to avoid the false rituals the supersntious 
keeping of frists and enjoy the true significance of festivals (ibid 709) 
While the ultimate true significance of these festivals is not really ex 
plamed the moral of the story appears to be that a woman s true religion 
consists m following stndliaTma (literally a womans rehgion/duties ef 
fectiveiy a religion of domesticity) and for that she has no need of either 
religious specialists or indeed to participate in fairs festivals or other 
public ntuals 

Like contemporaneous movements among the Sikhs and those led by 
middle claSs Muslims many of the mnovations coming from middle 
class Hindus at this time consisted m drawing boundaries between reli 
gions At the level of religious practice for instance it was common for 
Hindus and particularly women, to seek boons and blessings at the shnne. 
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of fiirs or renowned holy men This form of popular worship which often 
cut across caste class sectarian and religious boundaries was unac 
ceptable to middle class reformers m whose understandit^ shaped as it 
was by the colonial context such acts were irreligious Like the Singh 
Sabha activists in Punjab (Oberoi 1994) reformers like Sannulal Gupta 
also took It upon themselves to wipe out syncretic religious practices 
among Hindus Strisufcod/uni accordingly contains a major diatribe 
against worshipping at Muslim pirs combs where the text seeks to invoke 
fear (such worship may make women barren) as well as castigating such 
worship for demonstrating a disrespect for one s own religion because 
the shrines of Muslim pus glonfied individuals who were responsible for 
killing many Hindu men (S Oupta 1954 643-5) 

There is no doubt that there had always been a considerable differ 
ence between elite and popular conceptions of religion in north India as 
ebewhere m the world It is equally true that elite views of religion have 
always exercised considerably more cultural and political power in soci 
ety What was radically different this tune as opposed to earlier such 
attempts however was that the power of a superordinate group was com 
mg from its ability tx) appropriate and then claim to represent popular 
sentiments It was because Dar had better access to public sphere insti 
tutions like publishmg and the press and a better understanding of the 
norms of colonial politics that someone like him could overwhelm the 
voices of the Azamgarh peasantry Even more significantly it was be 
cause power m this public sphere came from representing religious com 
mumties that activists like Dar were driven to such projects m the first 
place 

Yet to be represented communities had first to be defined Such deft 
nitions too came filtered through the sensibilities and agenda of middle 
class activists Though many of the changes initiated by reformers m the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were couched in terms of 
rediscovenes of eternal truths about Hindu dharma there can be little 
doubt that such innovattons were recasting if not reinventing religious 
traditions This new Hindu religiosity not only allowed greater fecility m 
constructing bounded religious communities to represent but also the 
opportunity of grea,ter social control through the power or authority to 
deftne what did or did not constitute appropriate religious practice There 
fore this period also saw the emergence of new middle class notions of 
religiosity where religion was separated from superstition became more 
rational and more amenable to the sensibilities of the mtddie class edu 
cated men and of course to their public sphere projects as well More 
oven m contrast to the rehgion of domesticity advocated for women 
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male religiosity was constantly exhorted towards and indeed defined by 
publicity 

The most striking aspect of the discourse of middle class religiosity 
that emerged in the public sphere of late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century India was its apparendy indispensable proximity semantic as 
well as political to the notion of community Middle class activists ap 
peared unable to articulate their religiosity in any other terms except 
with reference to religious communities This was certainly the case with 
lay activists but also it seems religious specialists like Rama Tirtha Not 
surpnsmgly then an unportant theme of the new Hmdu religiosity was 
Its emphasis on umty and criticism of all that threatened to divide the 
community The foremost among the vast variety of social cultural and 
devotional practices which needed to be tamed and disciplined to pro 
duce the new Hmdu religiosity was of course caste Based on the pnn 
ciple of hierarchy (Dumont 1970a) caste practices such as untouchability 
and the mterdiction on commensality and other forms of interaction 
between different castes were the biggest obstacles to the reahaation of 
the sort of unity desired by public sphere activists in colonial Lucknow 
Thus there were attempts to prove that the sort of rigid caste bounda 
nes which prohibited interaction were not a part of true Hmdu reli 
gion Rama Turtha made the cnticisiu of caste and religious or regional 
sectarianism a central motif of his writing (Puran Singh 1974 221 Rama 
Tirtha 1982 42) In fact he attributed the decline of Indian civilization, 
the weakness of India itself to the growmg narrowness and divisions 
which beset Indian soaety caught m distinctions of caste and religion 
we have become separated from each other and hence weald (Rama 
Tirtha 1982 102) 

The refomust Arya Samaj was the most prominent exponent of the 
new theories about caste ^ But even when lecturing on behalf of the 
Sancaem Dharma Sabha well before he took sanyas Tirath Ram presented 
an interpretation of caste that was completely at odds with orthodox 
brahmanical precepts A true Sanatan Dharmite he said must not 
observe any discrimmation against anybody For him there is no differ 

^ Accepted wisdom has it that the Sanatan Dhanna Sabhas catne about to preserve the eter 
nal (saiwtan) rel^on and brahmanical orthopraxy against the revisionism of the Atya Samaj 
Clearly though the S tanaius were not a homogeneous lot Tirath Rama, before he became 
Swami Rama Tutha was an active member of the Sanatan Dharma Sabha Sialkot Punjab 
yet his ideas demonstrate htde of brahmanical orthodoxy in his inteipretation of caste rela 
tions For the ideology of the Atya Samaj and the emergence of the Sanatan Dharma Sabhas 
sec Kenneth W Jones 1989 For a history of the Arya Samai from within SatyabetuVidyalankar 

aiiei 1984 
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entiation between the nch and the poor high and low and a Brahmin 
and Shudra (Rama Tirtha n d ) As a sanyasi Rama Tirtha later elabo 
rated on this reinterpretation of the caste system He insisted that the 
caste system as it existed did not conform to shastric ideals An origi 
naliy harmonious system of division of labour he said over a penod of 
rune became stultified ossified mummified or petnfied (Sharga 1968 
146) The modernity and the conteict of Rama Tirtha s interpretation 
were most evident in his critique of the MariMsmrUJ This fourth century 
canonical text which most expliatly and unabashedly sets out caste and 
gender hierarchies and prescribes severe punishments for transgressions 
was taken to task because instead of serving the people the MonusmTiti 
acted as a despotic tyrant (ibid ) 

Yet there were important limits to this new publicized religiosity and 
nothing shows up these liimtations better than the vexed issue of caste 
Despite the theoretical rejection of caste by reformers and a section of 
the intellectuals for many middle class men upper caste status was an 
unportant marker of their social respectability and their distance from 
the lower classes and castes For this reason among others there were 
many who publicly affirmed their behef in maintammg the traditional 
hierarchical ordenng of society and dended the efforts of the modem 
ists Shivanath Sharma for instance decned the changes that were lead 
ing radicals of his tune to reject the distinctions between castes The 
world IS changir^ he wrote disapprovingly m one of his satues no 
tions of punty and pollution that used to constitute the epitome of re 
spectable conduct are now perceived as the height of absurdity 
(Shivanath Sharma 1927 206) But Sharma was an acknowledged con 
servative a man of the old light who lampooned most efforts at social 
reform (see Qiapters One and Two above) Though he often bemoaned 
the decline of the Hindu jati he was evidently seeking to remvigorate a 
Hindu society in which the old rules of caste and gender hierarchies 
would be remforced (Shivanath Sharma 1927 and most issues of Arnnd) 

It was the position of progressives the men whose ideas approximated 
those of Rama Tirtha and other patnotic sanyasis who denied that 
caste was a real part of Hinduism or sought to reform the mstitution 
regardless which is more mteresting The founder of the Arya Samaj 
Dayanand Saraswati advocated a new Hindu revivalism that rejected 
notions of hereditary caste privilege or disability (Jones 1989 33) 
Dayanand s position on caste was not without its ambiguities (Malhotra 
1998) But more interestiri^ for our purpose is the writing of the upper 
caste followers of the Samaj in north India Sannulal Gupta s book show 
him to be a great supporter of the Arya Samaj The rntroductiDn tc 
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Stmubodhini begins by extolling the virtues of the Arya Samaj activities 
in the hctional and unnamed town where his didactic story is set The 
Samaj he says worked hard to bring Hindus back to the fold of their 
eternal (Sanatan) Vedic religion Thanks to the work of the Samaj Gupta 
tells us not only did English educated people not embrace Christianity 
but even Muslims and Christians left their own faiths to respect and 
embrace the Sanatan Aryadharma (Gupta 1954 2-3) 

Yet Gupta s book demonstrates how the attempts at constructing a 
religious tradition that would be rational modem and inclusive were 
often undermined by very traditional ideas of separation and hierarchy 
that were equally part of the way Sanatan Aryadharma was imagmed 
by him When cnticmng the superstitious practice of worshipping at 
the shrmes of local purs or holy men for boons Gupta reveals the limits of 
his imagination of the category of Hindu The most convincing reason 
he can offer to dissuade women from worshipping un Hindu pirs is to 
point to the low caste or igms of these saints Isn t it a matter of shame 
he asks that even though we are high bom {uchha ktd) we worship a 
base bom person^ Fold our hands prostrate ourselves and ask for his 
blessings^ (S Gupta 1954 645) Worshippmg these saints he pomts 
out IS to worship Chmars (an untouchable caste) and even worse 
Bfwngis (scavengers even lower on the caste scale) Ram' Ram' writes 
this Arya Samaj supporter; have we Aryas become so irreligious and back 
ward that we should fold our hands to and worship Bhangis Chamars 
Koilis Chandalas etc (ibid 647 emphasis added) Clearly neither the 
religion nor the progress that Gupta or his ilk were seeking to con 
struct in colonial India included any association with the lower castes 
Rama Tirtha s fond hopes were evidently at odds with the sentiments 
and practices of many of the people he addressed The new religiosity of 
the middle class imagination revealed fissures almost at the moment of 
Its creation 

By the 1920s caste issues were veiy much at the forefront of political 
debate m nationalist circles This was also the time when an assertive 
Hindu nationalism building on the templates of a new religiosity was 
seekmg to play a larger role m political affairs by championing the rights 
of a Hindu political commuruty (see Chapter Four, below) To success 
fully represent the rights of Hindus and create a stronger more asset 
Uve Hindu self in colonial north India it was crucial to the project of 
Hmdu publicists m the 1920s to reiterate at least rhetorically the no 
tion of a single Hindu community For instance there were many highly 
charged emononal articles in support of Untouchable temple entry in 
the prominent Hmdi journal of Lucknow Ma3ain at this tune One of 
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these compared the Untouchables situation with children prevented 
from embracing their lather (Madfiwri April 1925 564-6) Yet much 
like the earlier efforts of people like Dar to represent a single Hindu 
community the Hmdu nationalism of the 1920s also betrayed its limita 
tions as a project of upper caste middle class empowerment 
Caste was not only an integral part of brahmamcal Hindu religious 
discourse but also an important part of the pnvileges enjoyed by the 
upper caste men There should be litde surprise then that caste prac 
tices always sat uneasily with representations of a homogeneous Hmdu 
community This became one arena where the limits of the modem Hindu 
religiosity stood revealed most clearly Immediately after an impassioned 
plea on behalf of allowing Untouchables temple entry Madhuri for in 
stance warned agamst taking such reformism too far While it was im 
portant to recognize certam Hindu birthnghts IvtadKwrj argued showmg 
Untouchables more compassion than was necessary would only divide 
Hindu society and therefore harm the Hindu movement To teach 
Shudras and Untouchables the Vedas wear the sacred thread or to eat 
with them was considered inappropriate and irreligious by the majonty 
of Hmdus Madhuri argued Insistmg on such practices would only alien 
ate orthodox Hindus and hence harm Hmdu society as a whole (Modhun 
April 1925 564-6) On an earher occasion Modhun s upper caste edi 
tors Rup Natayan Pandey and Dularelal Bhargava criticized the Hmdu 
Sabha of Sirajganj m Bengal for foremg members to eat a meal cooked by 
Untouciiables Thett objections were expressed through a rhetorical ques 
non they posed askmg if the natural and bodily impunty which made 
such jfltis untouchable in the first pbee [had] disappeared all of a sud 
den^ The Hmdu Sabha the journal said should be an organization 
which a Hindu of any caste or sect should feel is his own (Madhun 
September 1924 275) However much the editors may have liked to 
believe otherwise fault lines based on caste and class not only limited 
the Hindu Sabha members but the very raiagination of a modem publi 
cized Hmdu religiosity 

There can be little doubt that middle class interventions transformed 
the nature of Hmdu religiosity m the late nineteenth century Even though 
religion m India had seldom been divorced from issues of politics and 
power the innovations in religious thought and attempts to disciplme 
practices that occurred m the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen 
tunes evidently reflected the concerns and outlook of the middle class 
activists who took such a promment role in propagating these ideas 
Middle class Hmdu religiosity was not however a completely new in 
vention rather it represented a new development m the Hmdu tradition 
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Clearly men like Vtvekananda or Rama Tirtha drew upon a very old 
Vedantic tradition in the ideas they preached What makes them signifi 
cant cultural entrepreneurs of their time is however the fact that they 
did not allow these traditions to restnct their concerns with the world 
Rama Tirtha s injunction to reject even Vedantic ideas if they did not 
make one strong is one example of this In other ways too men like 
Rama Tirtha did not allow themselves to be restncted by tradition Rama 
Tirtha for instance took the very unusual step of initiating himself as an 
ascetic rather than accept the discipline of any one of the established 
ascenc orders or even have a teacher or preceptor mitiate him as a sanyasi 
{Sharga 1968 188) Rama Tirtha may nor have been the first person to 
initiate himself as a sanyasi Certainly middle class religiosity of the late 
mneteenth century was not the first time chat people speaking broadly 
within the Hindu ambit had dissented from or cnticized existmg social 
and cultural traditions including the ideas and institutions of caste soci 
ety At the same tune the sort of cntical reformulation of religious ideas 
that was taking place in colonial India represented sigmficant depar 
tures from existmg traditions 

There was for mstance a tradition of public scholastic debate within 
Hmdu traditions but such debates shastrathas had for most part been 
in Sansknt and these too usually remamed confined to relatively small 
and local audiences Also while religious teachers and the religious or 
ders they established probably always sought to gather larger numbers of 
followers these too were usually confined to fairly limited geographical 
areas (van der Veer 1994 n d ) The attempt to fashion address and 
mobilize a singular imagmed Hmdu community in the nineteenth 
century was a unique attempt one which reflected the concerns of the 
middle class and also the new possibilities that were open to them ui the 
colonial public sphere ® These attempts no doubt reflected the mfiuence 
of colonial categones and a new epistemology too But middle class con 
cems prominently shaped the nature of a new publicized Hinduism which 
was constituted through public sphere institutions concerned with 
mobilizing a Hindu public and claimed to exist for the cause of public 
service 

‘ Access to pnnting presses for one allowed a wider dissemination (and no doubt contesta 
non too) of new ideas about religion and appropriate religious pracnces After the death of 
Rama Tutha for instance his disciple Narain Swami decided tfoit the most fitung memonal 
for his spinmaL mentor was to establish a Rama Tirtha Publication Le^ue which later became 
the Swami Rama Tirtha Pratishthan and undertook the cask of publishing and disseminac 
mg the message of his mentor to the largest possible audience (Swami Rama Tutha Pratishthan 
1975 26) 
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The reconstitution and disciplining of Hinduism was above all a 
cultural political project which represented the ideas and interests of 
an ultimately small part of the populanon It was moreover a project that 
was shot through with internal contradictions Despite its limitations 
this was a powerful development enabling as well as limiting a variety of 
political and cultural initiatives m the public sphere As an ideological 
construct publicized religiosity allowed the public sphere activists to 
construct and represent a unified Hindu community and thus enabled 
a larger more influential role for them m north Indian society and poll 
tics But probably the most significant contribution of the modern, pub 
licized religiosity was that it created a set of discursive templates for the 
deployment of religion ui the public sphere Emphasizing the novel idea 
of a Hmdu community the new Hindu religiosity sought to deny most of 
what divided this putative community as false religion or later degen 
erations which needed correction Once lived religious practices with a 
multiplicity of traditions were either so characterized or subsumed as 
mfenor versions of an authentic monolithic religious tradition then 
this publicized religiosity could be deployed m the public sphere for a 
vanety of endeavours 

DEPLOYING RELIGIOSrry 

Tamed Hindu religiosity liberated from specific contexts and practices 
could and was deployed in different ways as part of many political projects 
and in many sorts of discourses The varieties of explicitly nationalist 
projects were the most obvious of these Having consigned caste and 
other inconvenient features of lived Hinduism to the realms of false 
religion and emphasized the pnstme punty of Advaita Vedantism Rama 
Tirtha and the more famous Vivekananda deployed the new religiosity 
to impress upon foreign and native audiences the glones of Hinduism 
It was equally necessary for caste and other parochial aspects to be de 
fined as historical accretions upon a true Hindu essence before India s 
first President and philosopher S Radhaknshnan could claim that 
Vedanta is not a religion but religion itself in its most universal and 
deepest significance (Radhaknshnan cited in van der Veer 1994 68) 
A variety of hierarchical precepts remforcmg caste and gender distuic 
tions and a significant history of sectarian conflicts withm and between 
groups of nval Hindu religious specialists and ascetics needed to be 
marginalized suppressed or subsumed by this new notion of Hmdu re 
ligiosity before Gandhi could define non violence as one of the essen 
tial virtues of Hmduism (Gandhi 1995 8) On the other hand, political 
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activists like Bishan Narain Dar were not so concerned with the history 
and philosophy of Hinduism But even for him to be able to appropriate 
subaltern religiosity in the name of representing the rights of a Hindu 
community against the meddling of the colonial state it was necessary 
to have the idea of a Hindu community free of divisions whose nghts 
were to be defended by middle class activists like himself 
Such constructions of the Hmdu community as we saw in the case of 
Bishan Naram Dar and the cow protection movement opened up possi 
bilities of enunciating an anti Muslim position even if it was not the 
intention of men like Dar to do so Dar was far from being a simple Hindu 
chauvinist The adversanal other of the Hindus in Dar s report was not 
the Muslim, but the English offrcials and perhaps realizmg the import of 
his writing Dar included a very long section in his report on the Azamgarh 
nots exhibiting his appreciation of Muslun history and culture and the 
contributions of Muslun rulers of India Dar particularly attacked the 
stereotype of the bigoted Muslim In the day of their power Dar wrote 
they tolerated our prejudices is it to be supposed that now when they 
have fallen from their former eimnence they would cease to be toler 
ant^ He stressed natural affrmties of the two communities calling Mus 
lims the bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh even as he cnticized 
official mcompetence and the desire to rule by creanng divisions be 
tween Hindus and Muslims (Dar 1893 23) Despite his protestations to 
the contrary however defendmg the nghts of a Hindu community and 
celebrating Hmdu manliness did lead Bishan Naram to celebrate the 
massacre of Mushm villagers by cow-protection activists in Azamgarh 
Abiding faith m liberal values and commitment to the politics of na 
tion buildmg may have led Bishan Narain Dar to emphasize even m his 
celebration of Hmdu might shared aspects of the history and culture of 
Hmdus and Muslims In other contexts however the cultural politics of 
Hindu assertiveness could and was used to construct a much less plural 
vision of the nation undersconng Hindu superionty while compelling 
Muslims to recognize their status as the vanquished rulers The 
publicization of Hmdu religion »ontnbuted to the creation of an asser 
tive Hmdu identity The discourse of Hmdu militancy m the 1920s ac 
companymg shuddhi {punfrcation) and sangathan (unity) movement too 
sought to defend Hindu rights In the different context however this 
defence of Hindu nghts was accompanied by an aggressive and explicitly 
antt Muslim rhetoric of Hindu nationhood Thus aggressive Hindu 
nationalism also drew upon the templates of middle class modermzed 
Hmduism celebratmga real Hmduism not divided by caste class Ian 
guage or region as the ideological basis for a Hmdu commumty it sought 
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to represent A rhetoric of community and solidarity rather than hierar 
chy as the characteristic of a modem Hinduism is equally necessary m 
Older for the middle class proponents of Hindutva today when they tear 
down mosques or carry out systematic pogroms of Muslims in the name 
of restoring Hindu pride 

Nevertheless it was not just the revivalists who deployed a publicized 
religiosity to further their agenda Intellectuals and political and reli 
gious leaders representing the rights of middle peasant communities drew 
upon and transformed Vaishnavite traditions m their efforts at greater 
empowerment through asserting a higher caste status William Pinch in 
his study of peasants and monastic institutions in north India highlights 
the role of monks of the Ramanandi somj&radaya ( sect is an inadequate 
translation) and of what he terms Vaishnavite egalitarianism in the fash 
lomng of middle peasant claims for personal aitd community digmty 
(Pinch 1996a 81) There are however clear parallels in the strategies 
used for articulating such assertions of higher caste status and those 
used to deny the importance of caste by upper caste activists like Rama 
Tirtha and Vivekananda Though Pinch sees the sampradaya as a whole 
active m the process of caste re identification and traces the ongms of 
such ideas to an unchangmg Vaishnavite egalitananism the author 
himself submits that a new educated elite provided the orgamza 
tional frame for the status claims among communities formerly identi 
fied as servile (ibid 89) It emerges from the sources Pinch uses that it 
was these well educated middle class activists who were evidently m 
volved in the redefinition of religiosity to support claims for an upper 
caste Khshatriya identity for the communities conventionally classified 
as servile Shudras 

Bhagwan Prasad who first wrote a biography of Ramanand emphasiz 
mg his disdain for caste practices was a well to do Kayastha and was 
employed as a sub inspector of schools (ibid 73) Lala Sitaram who 
had been given the title of Rai Sahib by the state wrote to Grierson of 
the famous linguistic survey msisting that among the Ramanandis Sudras 
of all classes are as freely admitted and invested with the sacred thread 
as the twice bom (ibid 76) Despite Pinch s argument that the move 
ments represented subaltern peasant concerns about status and oper 
ated completely independent of nationalism (ibid 6) the voices he 
recounts tell a story closer to other middle class concerns A collection 
of Ramanandi writings of the 1930s has Bhagvatacharya a Ramanandi 
monk refer to Ramanand — the fourteenth century saint to whom the 
order traced its ancestry — attracting a large number of disciples so that 
he could through them cleanse Bharat I India] all at once 
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Like Rama Tirtha or Vivekananda activists of the caste associations 
or the Ramanandi order clearly drew upon an existing religious tradition 
to forward their agenda but in the process also transformed it to suit 
their concerns Like the other reinterpretations such politics of empow 
erraent too had its victims In this case assertions of an upper caste 
identity severely circumscnbed the role of the women of middle ptasant 
communities who had traditionally been much freer Gangaprasad whom 
Pinch cites as a major ideologue of Kushvaha Kshatrtya hood was also 
a translator of the Victorian romances of George WM Reynolds and 
used them to evoke and reinforce images of sacnficmg wives (Pmch 
1996a 126) Wc could also perhaps trace one part of the history of 
ongoing tension between Dalit (former Untouchable groups) and mid 
die peasant communities so prevalent in contemporary north Indian 
politics to this strategy of upward mobility adopted by middle peasant 
communities Moreover; assertions of Kshatriya status in the public sphere 
certainly led to some middle peasant communities blammg their de 
clme on the Muslim invaders thus occasionally bnngmg strands of the 
movement into the ambit of anti Muslim Hindu nationalist politics as 
well (ibid 71-2 and Conclusion) 

What is even more telling than this case however; is the way m which 
discursive templates that structure the discourse of Hmdu nationalism, 
also underpin large parts of the most Uberal and secular discourse of 
Indian nationalism Jawaharlal Nehru is almost universally regarded as a 
qumtessential modernist His rationalism belief in the progressive im 
pact of western science and technology and heavy industry have often 
led to unfavourable comparisons with Gandhi, the indigenous cntic of 
modem mdustrial society (S Chandra 1992 6-10) In the India of the 
1990s moreover Nehru s name has also been inextricably linked with 
the notion of secularism Radical and nght wing Hmdu critics alike 
allege that 'Nehnivian secularism which ignored the religious sensibih 
ties of the majority of India s population, kes at the root of many of the 
problems besetting the Indian polity Nehru s own disdain for supersti 
nous practices and dogmatic beliefs and his rejecnon of religion because 
its method of approach to life s problems was not that of science 
on the surface appears to remforce the image of Nehru the modem 
secularist (Nehru 1946 13-14) What is surprising, therefore is to note 
the extent to which Nehru s discourse too is mformed by modem publi 
cized Hindu religiosity as he recounts his Discovery of bidta 

One reason why Nehru could not unequivocally celebrate the Indian 
past was because that past contained much that was evidently unsuit 
able for a progressive mcxlem, nation state Yet that past needed to be 
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appropnated made available to the project of the modem nation How 
then were hierarchical and non modem institutions and ideas so much 
a part of that history to be accounted for’ How was Nehru to square his 
dislike for non scientific superstition and dogma of religion with the ne 
cessity of celebrating taking pride m a past which so evidently consisted 
of much that was religious’ Nehru s resolution was very much m the 
discursive pattern established by men like Rama Tirtha or Vivekananda 
Expressing his admiration for the vitality of the Vedas the spirit of en 
quiry and philosophical msights of the Upanishads (Nehru 1946 78- 
95) Nehru celebrates the rational spirit of enquiry, so evident in ancient 
times wbch he adds might well We led to the further growth of sci 
ence but then notes a histoncal and intellectual decline when such a 
spirit of enquiry is replaced with orthodox orthoprax rehgion an irra 
tionalism and a blind idolatry of the past It is then that Indian life 
becomes a sluggish stream living m the pasf (ibid 47) It is this degen 
eration of an authentic tradition that leads to the sort of superstition 
and dogma that Nehru associates with religion that petrifies a system 
of reasonable division of labour and a mechanism of group solidarity mto 
the contemporary caste system (ibid 284-95) 

In common with much of nationalist writing Nehru exhibits what has 
vanously been described as the 'apona or the Janus faced character of 
nationalism asserting simultaneously the objective modernity and the 
subjective antiquity of the Indian nation (Naim 1975 Anderson 1983 
Duara 1995) The tension between the two is never quite resolved as 
this rather extended quotation would bear out 

India must break with much of her past and not albw it to dominate the present 
Our lives are encumbered with the dead wood of this past all that is dead and 
has served its purpose has to go But that does not mean a break with or forget 
tmg of the vital and life giving m that past We can never forget the ideals that 
have moved our race the dreams of the Indian people through the ages the 
wisdom of the ancients nor can we forget the mynad expenences which have 
built up our ancient race and he embedded in our subconscious mmds We will 
never forget them or cease to take pride m that noble hentage of ours If India 
forgets them she will no longer remain India and much that has made her our 
joy and pride will cease to be 

The only way that Nehru could appropriate history to the Indian nation 
was to fall back on notions almost identical to those of a real Hinduism 
which were deployed by the middle class activists of the mneteenth cen 
tury What India needed therefore was not to reject the vital and life 
givmg past but break w th 
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all the dust and dirt of the ages that have covered her up and hidden her inner 
beauty and significance the excrescences and abortions that have petrified her 
spint set It in rigid frames and stunted her growth We have to cut away these 
excrescences and remember afresh the core of that anaent wisdom (Nehru 1946 
620} 

A tamed disciplined religious heritage unencumbered by the dust and 
dirt of the ages was the essence of Nehru s wisdom of the ancients 
Such a heritage liberated from lived practices as well as a host of hierar 
chical and non modern notions could be polished selectively appropn 
ated to serve as a glorious and untarnished resource available to the 
emerging Indian nation Iromcally, therefore it is the discursive strate 
gies established through publicmng religiosity that allow Nehru the arch 
secularist to detach religious ideas from their contexts from religion itself 
as he understands the term Nehru can thus celebrate the wisdom of 
the ancients their spirit of enquiry while condemning the rest as the 
dust and dird as excrescences and abortions which constitute the reli 
gion he can then hearnly condemn 

CONCLUSION 

Though this chapter has focused on the publicuation of Hindu religios 
ity and that too mostly by Lucknow based middle class activists the 
sort of remterpretations of religion it desenbes does have parallels with 
similar movements around the same time Harjot Oberoi thoroughly 
documents the processes by which an educated elite m Punjab trans 
formed the Sikh tradition to produce a distinct and modern Khalsa Sikh 
idenaty (Oberoi 1994) There are also parallels with the emergence of a 
modern Muslim identity in colonial India A much more clearly enunci 
ated religious tradition however, in addition to the presence of a long 
established, and a powerful ulaqia (literally the learned in practice the 
word refers to the Islamic clergy) makes the history of republicization of 
Islam in colonial India somewhat different from the Hindu one Ftrzana 
Sheakh for instance argues that Islamic values played a crucial role in 
shaping the sort of political choices made by Indian Muslims m the 
colonial era (Sheikh 1989) Which is not to say of course that Islamic 
traditions remained unchanged as they were brought to play a role in 
public sphere politics Sir Syed Ahmad Khan earned the sobnquet of 
Nechana and much abuse for presenung a thoroughly modernist readmg 
of Islamic teachings (Lelyveld 1978 also- Robinson 1993 109) Gregory 
BCozIowski s work admirably demonstrates how Muslim middle class ac 
tivLsts completely transformed the mean ngs of the Islamic institut on of 
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waqf while m pursuit of their political ambitions (Kozlowski 1985 ) 

Religious ideas have always changed in accordance with changing 
contexts This chapter has outlmed the central role of middle class ac 
tivists in producing a new Hindu religiosity in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries in colonial India Like other middle class 
projects their religiosity too drew upon and transformed a vanety of old 
and new traditions to produce fundamentally new conceptions of pub 
he identities Liberated from specific devotional beliefs social and cul 
tural practices and detached from the world views from which they 
emerged this publicized religiosity was easily deployed for a variety of 
projects that worked to further middle class empowerment Control over 
institutions of the public sphere meant that unlike analogous movements 
in the past middle class reinterpretanons had more far reaching impli 
cations With such control the middle class could with some degree of 
success seek to universalize its reinteipretations of Hindu religiosity as 
the norm This middle class religiosity changed the political culture of 
modem India as it assisted in the articulation of a variety of modem 
political identities seeking to mobilize commuruties based on caste reli 
gion or the nation 

Yet as we saw from the example of the Lucknow publicists there were 
significant class and caste lumtations to the project of creatmg a singular 
Hmdu community Particularly on the issue of caste middle class activ 
ists appeared to be calling for both transcending and reaffirming caste 
distinctions This can of course be interpreted as sheer duplicity on the 
part of upper caste activists who wanted their cake and eat it too But to 
read them efforts sunply as attempts at deception would for one involve 
questions about the integnty of men who in all likelihood believed they 
were acting with altruistic motives We really have no basis for makmg 
such judgements Moreover to do so would be extremely superficial 
historiography There is no historical justification to conclude thatBishan 
Narain Dar went to Azamgarh with the real agenda of undermmmg the 
religious sensibilities of the peasants there even while claiming to repre 
sent the Hindu community Nor is it reasonable to imagine that the edi 
tors of MadJiwn were simply upper caste bigots who put on a fa9ade of 
liberality while writing some articles m the journal but allowed their 
true feelings to surface in some pieces The limitations m the middle 
class attempts to create a new Hinduism are better understood m more 
complex terms and traced to contradictions that were more fundamen 
tal to such middle class projects 

The new religiosity constructed by middle class activists through their 
public sphere projects has to be recogruzed as an effort at empowerment 
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Empowerment in this context (as m most) not onlv involves the aggre 
gation of power as against a more powerful force but also over others In 
this case there is little doubt that the middle class concern with religion 
was dnven by concerns of empowering itself vis a vis the colonial state 
That IS a factor which has been well studied by Partha Chatterjee and 
others This chapter has chosen to focus on how this new rel giosity also 
empowered the middle class over other social grey >rs As m empowering 
strategy however; this new religiosity was shaped by contrary pulls Even 
though It was important for middle class empowerment to fashion a new 
Hindu religiosity transcending the dividing potential of caste the pnvi 
leges they enjoyed as upper caste men offered other possibilities of exer 
cising power over subordinate social groups They could not therefore 
completely abandon the valonzation of upper caste status even as they 
were trying to construct a new publicized Hmdu community in the pub 
lie sphere The modern in this case was built on the traditional and 
could not erase it revealmg yet another instance of the fractured modem 
ity created m colonial India 

Religion as a category has had a long and troubled history and not 
only in colonial India (Asad 1993) Religion was the basis on which On 
entalist scholarship othered India to establish both the incapacity of 
Indians to rule themselves and reaffunm the rationality of the West (Indeti 
1990) Modem nationalists also had a highly ambiguous relationship with 
rel^ion as Nehru s wntmg clearly shows More recently religion has 
become a resource for academic cntiques of modernity Scholars have 
found m the presence of religion m politics a posmon from which to 
cntique the universalist claims of western modernity (Chakiabarty 1992a 
Chatterjee 1993 Nandy 1990) This is of course a valuable antique 
both to show the limits of modem history and to push all histonans 
towards an imderstandmg of the past that does not simply umversalize 
the history of Europe (Chakrabarty 1992) One wonders however if the 
best way of domg this is indeed to reaffirm religion as something outside 
of modermty At a tone when religious chauvinism is on the rise there is 
for one a danger of unwittir^ly remforemg a very different (and ex 
tremely modern) vision of rehgiosity (S Sarkar 1997) Moreovet; this is 
a conception of religion that reaffirms the Orientalist vision of religion 
as the essence of the non modem In contrast understanding rehgion as 
a product (and to a great extent a producer) of a certain kind of modem 
ity a fractured modermty allows us to better understand both the past 
and the present The contrary pulls of a historical context produced a 
discourse of Hmdu religiosity which could then be deployed in a variety 
of ways in colonial India 
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An important point this chapter tries to demonstrate is that the dis 
course of publicized religiosity contmues to underpin even the later ant 
more exolicitly secular discourse of modem naaonhood In contempo 
rary India a large variety of aigumencs about the connections between 
religion and politics continue to be framed by the discourse of publicized 
religiosity The advocates of an outright separation of religion 'ind poh 
tics the followers of Nehru as much as those propagating Hmdutva 
draw on this discursive framing to justify their positions as indeed do 
liberal Hindu arguments stressing the tolerant nature of Hinduism 
which claim that fundamentalism is alien to the essences of Hinduism 
(Nandy 1990) As it did for their counterparts from the late nineteenth 
or early twentieth century the discourse of publicized religiosity today 
allows for the simultaneous avowal of contrary positions Drawing on 
this resource the Hmdutva proponent simultaneously calls for a Hindu 
Rashtra (Hindu nation) and Akhmd Bharat (a united Indian subcon 
tinent) and middle class Hmdus advocate a secular and a Hindu India 
How this contradictory legacy actually plays out in a specific political 
context what it enabled and how it limited the political projects of the 
middle class is the subject of the next chapter 



FOUR 


Impermanent Identities Limits of 
Middle class N ationalisms 


T his chapter points to the possibilities limits and fractures of the 
middle class nationalist imagmation m north India during the 
first three decades of the twentieth century Most nanonahst ide 
ologies accommodate contradictory elements within the same framework 
(Anderson 1983 Naim 1975 Duata 1995) One form this disjuncture 
took in India was tn the middle class simultaneously imagining the nation 
as above religious differences and yet at the same time also as consti 
tuted by them Examining the politics of the Hindu middle class groups 
in Lucknow in the 1920s reveals a constant oscillation between support 
for plural secular nationalism and an and Muslim Hmdu nationalist iden 
tity This chapter traces this duality m middle class politics both to 
immediate and changing political contexts and more broadly to contra 
dictions inherent in the constitution of this social class 
To some extent the publicization of religion, and the deploying of a 
publicized religiosity discussed in the previous chapter allowed for this 
simultaneous and contradictory imaginauon Yet to leave our analysis at 
this point Ignores the importance of histoncal context in such imagma 
tions and cannot account for the major shift m the discourse of Hmdu 
nationalism in the 1920s when it took on a stridently anti Muslim char 
acten As much as this newer more aggressive Hindu nationalism built 
on the legacy of a publicized religiosity die political discourse of the 1920s 
was also very much a product of a different set of political imperatives 
and the openmg of new possibilities of middle class empowerment To 
understand both how the Hindu nationalism of the 19208 was in many 
ways a phenomenon distmct from that of the late 1800s yet a victim of 
similar dualities requires a closer exammation of politics m a speafic 
location m this case the contrary pulls constituting middle class politic 
m colonial Lucknow 

The recent growth in support for Hindu nationalist ideas in India has 
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made scholars more aware of the close proximity of religious and secu 
lar nationalist discourses in colonial India The clear separation between 
nationalism and communalism that was possible a generation ago (for 
example B Chandra 1979) is difficult to sustain tn light of contempor 
ary political scenanos since the early 1990s Some have sought to under 
stand this development chronologically Gyanendra Pandey for instance 
argues that while nineteenth century nationalists saw the nation as com 
posed of different religiously defined commumties aftei the 1920s Congress 
nationalists began to clearly distinguish between their own nationalism 
and the communalism of its challengers (Pandey 1990) Pandey s for 
mulation however overlooks the significant ambivalence and slippage 
between these two positions which continued to characterize Congress 
and middle class politics in general well after the 1920s Another ap 
proach has been to trace an exclusive history of the Hindu Right as an 
ideology distinct from the mainstream of bourgeois politics (Basu et al 
1993 A Sen 1993) In a recent article Sumit Sarkar has made an argu 
ment for distinguishing between the ideologies of Indian nationalism and 
Hindu communalism even while recognizing that this distmction is pre 
ctsein logic but far less so m practice (S Sarkar 1997 363) In Lucknow 
as this chapter reveals the same men the same journals and m close 
proxmuty of time, occupied both secularist’ and communal positions 
This chapter explores the basis of both communal and secular 
nationalisms among Hmdu middle class activists m colonial Lucknow 
Tracing the emergence of rmddle class Hmdu nationalism through the 
twentieth century the first section demonstrates ways m which this dis 
course both built upon yet was distinct from the agenda of nineteenth 
century Hindu nationalists like Bishan Narain Dar or Rama Tirtha The 
second section points to the reasons why in certain contexts the same 
middle class activists simultaneous with then assertion of militant Hmdu 
assertiveness also enthusiastically advocated a nationalism above pare 
chial or communal solidanties Closely examining the discourse of mdi 
tant Hindu nationalism the last section argues that contradictions 
mherent m the middle class agenda pulled them in different directions 
thus necessitatmg the simultaneous avowal of contradictory ideas Ex 
amming the roots of the enthusiasm as well as the ambivalence that marks 
middle class participation in nationalist projects this chapter outlines 
some of the reasons why middle class nationalism produced political iden 
titles that were protean and impermanent and pomts to the limits of the 
modern politics irutiated by the middle class in colonial north India A 
close examination of the texts produced by the middle class nationalist, 
of course figures prominently m such an exercise Equally significant for 
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an understanding of both the possibiUty and the limits of middle class 
nationalism IS however a clear understanding of the changed and chang 
mg contexts m which such ideological shifts were occurring 
It was from the 1920s that the Indian National Congress as in organ 
ization began to consistently represent the nation as an entity which stood 
above less salient divisions of community caste class or gender Such 
ihetoncal strategies combmed with a growing political weight allowed 
the Congress to then label other competing visions of nation parochial 
communal or even anti national (Pandey 1990) However successful 
this strategy has been over ame its adoption points to the presence and 
importance of other visions of the nation distinct from that of the Con 
gress The most significant of these was the ideology of Muslim national 
ism In Lucknow the presence of a strong Muslim political and religious 
leadership and one whom the administration appeared to be favouring 
from the early years of the twentiedi century did create problems for the 
Congress Though Lucknow was not a centre of Hmdu revivalist politics 
in the United Provinces neither was it the idyllic paradise of Hindu- 
Muslim unity as some commentators have liked to imagme In fact there 
was a particulai edge to Hmdu poUtics in a city commonly regarded as a 
stron^old of Muslims Close attention to the rhetonc and political strat 
egies adopted by Hindu middle class acuvists of Lucknow connected with 
the Congress dunng this period reveals a much more fragmented and 
fissured imagination of the nation than latter day nationalist histones 
would submit Among Hmdu middle class activists the boundaries be 
tween the new secular imagination of the nation and the more paro 
dual or communal vision of the nation as constituted by religious 
commumties were blurred and overlappmg 
The success of the Indian National Congress in narranng the history of 
modem India as the story of its own success is based on the massive ex 
pansion m the extent of popular participation m the Congress move 
ment and a consequent mcrease in us ability to influence policies of the 
colonial state durmg the 1920s In Lucknow as in other parts of India 
the agitation against the partition of Bengal and the work of the Home 
Rule Leagues began the process of changing the character of the political 
opposition offered by the Indian National Congress ’ It was after 1919 
howeveii with the launch of the first non cooperation movement and the 
aUiance forged with the agitation among Muslims to protect the Caliphate 
in Turkey (the Khilafiit movement) that the Congress became a major 
force in the politics of colonial India Gandhian techmques of satytjgTahn 

' UP GAD ProceediDgs March 1918, 12 n UP GAD file no 214 (UPSA’' 
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(truth force) and ahimsa (non violence) and his charismatic presence as 
well as tactical acumen were able to draw people in massive numbers 
from social strata which had never before been mobilized for nationalist 
politics in colonial north India Gandhi s unilateral decision to call off the 
movement in the wake of violence against policemen at Chaun Chaura 
led to many problems mcluding disaffection among Muslun leadership 
and splits within the Congress party There was for mstance the split 
between the Swarajists who now favoured returmng to participate m 
elected legislative bodies and No Changers who preferred to follow 
Gandhi s call to renounce such forums m favour of working on rural con 
structive and reform programmes This period also saw a massive mcrease 
in the number of riots between Hindus and Muslims across towns in north 
India (S Sarkar 1983b 226-8 231—6) Nationalist politics revived after 
1927-8 with the revival of agitational politics over the issue of boycotting 
the all white Statutory Commission headed by Sir John Sunon Lucknow 
Congressmen organized spectacular public demonstrations against the 
Simon Commission defying prohibitions of the administration and used 
unagmative ways to convey their message at an outdoor dinner feting the 
Commission by flymg kites with the message of Simon Go Back and 
then dropping the kites in the imdst of the celebrations ( Bhartiya 1961) 
Gandhi s decision to take up the issue of salt as the basis of his satyagraha 
campaign m 1930 also evoked a great deal of popular support for the 
Congress programme m Lucknow and included women and students 
But this second round of mass mobilization probably did not have the 
same level of partiapation by subaltern groups or apparently by Lucknow s 
Muslims as compared to 1920-2 ^ 

If nationalist historians in India have retold its past as the story of the 
Indian nation the creation of Pakistan created yet another nationalist 
history in the subcontinent which reduces the richness of a variety of 
politics to a narrative tracing the emergence of Pakistan.^ Lucknow fig 
ures promuaently m the history of Muslim separatism as well (see Robmson 
1993) Even an exclusive focus on highpoktics of the first four decades 
of the century clearly reveals that this period saw much more than simply 
the development of Muslim separatism or the belief that India was 

^ Bharatiya (1961) has lists of those arrested during the non coopcradoti and Khilafat move 
merits and dunt^ the Salt Satyagtaha of 1930 The latter list has fewer Muslim names 
’ To cite just one example Abdul Halim Sharar who had expressed his dissatisfaction at 
squabbles between Hindus and Muslims in north India in an editorial he wrote for his Journal 
Mu/utttib in 1890 is credited as having first articulated the idea of Pakistan (Muhazzib 2'^ 
August 1890 cited tn Bitgrami 1970 iv) Piizada 1968 also cites this article as part of 
sec ion on the genesis if Pakistan. 
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composed of two nations — Muslims and Hindus (Roy 1990) Of course 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan had opposed the Indian National Congress from 
Its inception but his opposition was to the Congress demands for repre 
sentative government which he believed would lead to potential 
overlordship of the Bengali babu and work against the interests of the 
Ashraf Muslim gentry he represented Sir Sayyid found supporters among 
Muslims and Hindus of Lucknow for his views and m the city drew more 
vociferous cnticism from orthodox Muslims than from middle class 
Hindus Aligarh College which Sir Sayyid created became the base of 
operations for the first generation of Muslim activists They kept up good 
relations with the government Sir Sayyid had initiated and received 
government help m creatmg the All India Muslim League in 1907 and 
also obtained important electoral concessions in the form of separate 
Muslim electorates in the consututional reforms of 1909 (Lelyveld 1978 
Robinson 1993) 

The new %ung Party or middle class Mushm League leadership of 
lawyers journalists and a few full time political activists also had Lucknow 
as Its stronghold In the years foUowmg the constitutional reforms of 
1909 the League s headquarters moved from Aligarh to Lucknow and 
Wazir Hasan, a Lucknow lawyer and Young Party leader managed to 
retam tight control of the League s organnation until 1919 (Robinson 
1993 226-7) Further concessions to Muslim mterests m the UP Mu 
mcipahties Act of 1916 strengthened the hold of this leadership over the 
League while other political compulsions as well as then own differ 
ences with the old guard in the Muslim League made them keen to co 
operate with the Indian National Congress on some issues Sayyid 
Nabiullahand Samiullah Beg two of the promment Young Party leaders 
of the Muslim League from Lucknow participated in a BomJbay meeting 
inaugurating the Home Rule movement in 1915 ^ Wazir Hasan, alor^ 
with these two and some Congress leaders was invited to a meeting with 
the UP admmistration to try and placate leaders with advanced polit 
ical ideas at the height of the Home Rule movement * It was this leader 
ship of the League that forged the femous Lucknow Pact of 19 16 (Owen 
1975 Robmson 1993) 

* SajjSKl Hussain the propnetior and editor of the OudJi PuncJi of Lucknow never lost an 
opportunity to cancature Sir Sayyid, nor did Akbai Allahabadi Among Sir Sayyid s support 
ers in opposing the Indian National Congress in Lucknow was Newal Kishore the famous 
publicist 

' UP GAD Proceedmgs March 1918 13 m UP GAD aie 2 14 (UPSA) 

* Confidential letter of H.V Lcwett Commissioner Lucknow Division co Sir James Meston 
Lient Governor of the United Provinces dated 28 June 1917 ibid 
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The Khilafat agitation and various Khilafat organizations overwhelmed 
the Muslim League after 1918 The Khilafet agitation was run based on 
an alliance between the Young Party leadership and Muslim Ulema who 
were coming to voice their concerns about the fate of the Turkish Caliph 
who was recognized as the nominal temporal head of the entire Muslim 
community and the fate of the Muslim sacred spaces in Arabia Here too 
the role of Maulana Abdul Ban based in the Firangi Mahal seminary of 
Lucknow was pte eminent ^ 

CHANGING CONTEXTS AND HINDU NATIONALISM 

Hindu nationalism of the early twentieth century built on the discursive 
templates created by middle class activists through the late mneteenth 
century publicization of religion But a Hindu nationalism defined al 
most exclusively by its antagonism towards Muslims was a product of very 
different contexts in which middle class politics operated in the early 
twentieth century Hah s famous nineteenth century poem Shikwa e 
Hmd lamented the dechne of Muslims m India. Yet as Ayesha Jalal pomts 
out, Hall s complamt that livmg m India had turned Muslims from lions 
into lowly beings could not m the context of that time draw protests 
from Hindu activists about Hali s putative lack of allegiance to India 
(Jalal 1997 80) Even the issue of cow protection in the 1890s did not 
unequivocally polarize Lucknow s public sphere along religious lines 
Though there was a great deal of sympathy for the cause among most 
Hindu publications and resentment at the attempts to restnct cow 
slaughter among Muslim activists most of them could soon agree that 
the events were unfortunate and blame the unavdized and illiterate peas 
ants for the riots (Chapter Three above) 

Significantly it was the Hmdi— Urdu question which became one of the 
first issues to distmctly polanze the Lucknow middle class along commu 
nal lines ® Unlike cow protection scnpt and language were issues di 
rectly affecting the lives and livelihood of the middle ciass many of whom 

’ For Ban and the emergence of pan Islanucist ideas seeCJOI Home (Poll) October 1916 
no 13 Deposit also Home (Poll) May 1914 A 46 and confidential letter by R. Bum Chief 
Secretary to the Government United Provinces to Secretary Government of India Home 
Department 17 September 1918 GO! Home (Pbll) October 1913 (100-18) (NAl) Abo 
Mmault 1982 and Robinson 1993 

* Hindi and Urdu are versions of the same language with an idenncal grammar and a shared 
vocabulary While Urdu is written in the Persian script Hindi is wntten in Devnagn, the 
script used for Sansknt Attempts at classicizing both languages have led champions of Urdu 
to use more Pentan and Arabic vwords while advocates of High Hindi have sought to re 
place fortign words with Sanskntized equivalents 
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were employed in or aspired to positions in government service Others 
had staked their position as leaders of Indian society based on their claim 
to represent m speech and wntmg the needs and wishes of Indian soci 
ety to the colonial government Command over literary skills and Ian 
guage was the primary resource that the middle class possessed The 
question of which script the government was to use in its dealings with 
the people was thereW crucial to middle class interests in colonial 
Luclmow The campaign for promoting the use of Devnagn scnpt m edu 
cational institutions and in government was more than fifty years old by 
the end of the nineteenth century (Dalmia 1997 King 1994 Krishna 
Jjimar 1991) Howevei; the Government Resolution of April i9X al 
lowing die use of Devnagn (often shortened to just Nagn ) script in pa 
pers submitted to the government and the courts became an important 
source of division between Hindus and Muslims in Lucknow Allowing 
the use of the Devnagn script m documents submitted to the govern 
menr meant that officers of the government in theory at least had to be 
familiar with both scripts (Robmson 1993 44 n 2) This put Muslims at 
a disadvantage as educated Hindus at least those with even a passing 
acquaintance with Sansknt were familiar with the scnpt while their 
Muslim counterparts were not Persian and after 1837 Urdu wntten m 
the Persian scnpt, had been the language and scnpt of government over 
most of north India smce the time of the Mughals Hindi m the Nagrt 
scnpt was looked down upon as a crude and rustic language by the Mus 
lim elite who had hitherto seen no reason to learn the script (Robinson 
1993) The Government Resolution was therefore represented by many 
Muslims mcludmg Hamid All Khan a front rankmg Muslim Congress 
man of Lucknow as a blow directly aimed at the Mahomedan commu 
mty at large and a measure which would degrade and degenerate them 
(HA Khan 1900 38) 

But It IS apparent that more than issues of bread and butter or nee and 
roti were at stake in the dispute The fact that a large number of educated 
Hmdus of Lucknow at least till the early years of the twentieth century 
wrote primarily in Urdu, or m English, seems to suggest that they too 
shared the low opimon of Hindi as a language of civilized intercourse or 
were at best indifferent towards Hmdi There were of course advocates of 
Hindi too but at least till the 1920s they were fighting an uphill battle m 
Lucknow In fact there was a particular crusadmg zeal m undertakmg the 
propagation of Hindi in Lucknow regarded as the citadel of Urdu 
(Pancfiam Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 1915 4) Wntuig in 1949 Pandit 
Rupnarayan Pandey an early crusader for the propagation of Hindi and 
Nagn in Lucknow describes Lucknow as an Urdu stronghold in the early 
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years of the century Pandey remembered Shivanath Sharma s Atwnd as 
Lucknow s only regular Hmdi paper around the turn of the century That 
too he says ran at a loss and was only kept up because of Sharma s devo 
non to the cause of the Hindt language (R Pandey n d ) 

Although some middle class Hindus joined the protests against the 
resolution in other cities the issue certainly polarized middle class activ 
ists in Lucknow around religious lines Hamid Ah Khans pamphlet on 
the subject urged its readers not to take this line to recognize that Urdu 
was as much a Hindu ns Muslim language and to urge combined opposi 
non to the resolution In line with the sort of position which the Indian 
National Congress activists rounnely took on matters of public interest 
Khan protested that the Resolunon came out of private deliberations of 
His Honour (the Lieut Governor of the province) and was issued with 
out public debate on the matter (H A Khan 1900 14) The Indian 
Nanonal Congress of which he was an active member howevei; ignored 
the issue (ibid 33) Even Urdu papers like the HmdustaTU of Hindu Con 
gressman Ganga Prasad Varma supported the measure ® The Hindustani s 
reasons for support of the resolution like those of many other middle 
class Hindus wen. influenced by ideological and religious considerations 
As early as 1896 the Hmdustoni had proposed that pmmary education m 
the province should teach students to read and write in Hindi m the 
Nagn script and not in the Persian character arguing thac if a boy were 
taught only Urdu he would not be equipped to read religious books m 
Hindi (SVN 1 1 August 1896 424) Such were the divisions in Lucknow 
that a public meeting in April 1900 called to protest the Government 
Resolution only chose Musluns to a committee for the protection of Urdu 
and to prevent the introduction of Nagn in courts Among these were 
prominent Muslim Congressmen Uke Sajiad Hussain, the editor of the 
Oudfi Punch and of course Hamid Ah Khan, himself (H A. Khan 1900 
86-91) Ultimately Hanud All Khan parted with the Congress on this 
issue and became Secretary of the newly formed Urdu Defence Associa 
tion (SVN 10 July 1900 348) Even the Anjuman i Muhammadi a 
Muslim organization which had hitherto been a supporter of the Con 
gress broke with it because of the Congress tacit approval of the Nagri 
resolution (SVN 8 May 1900 213 Hill 1991) 

A second factor which contnbuted to the polarization of Lucknow s 
middle class along lines of religion was the growing importance of electoral 

’Hmduscant 16 March 1898 SVN 23 March 1898 158 It is imponanc to note thac Varma 
published two newspapers m Lucknow the Hindustani tn Urdu and the Advocate m English 
but nothing in Hindi Varma s biography wncten m 1916 does not indicate that he ever 
learn Hindi or Sanskr t, anl he biography tadf was ui U-du (Sha an n d.) 
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politics Early elections to the Lucknow Municipal Board did not attract 
much attention or participation Even the 1884 elections which prom 
ised to establish non official majorities m the municipal boards did not 
attract much attention in Lucknow In four out of the six wards of the 
mumcipality only a single candidate stood for the election (SVN 1 Sep 
tember 1884 615) Unfamiliarity with electoral politics and lingering 
belief in traditional hierarchies probably account for this imtial lack of 
interest In 1884 the Hindustani believed it was simply impossible that a 
pleader (lawyer at lower courts) could win against candidates who were 
pnnces of the ex royal family of Oudh (SVN 25 August 1884 598) By 
the 1890s however confident middle class activists were in the thick of 
mumapal politics particularly after the Indian Councils Act of 1892 had 
allowed municipal boards to recommend candidates to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils They were certainly troublesome enough to the of 
ficial chairman of the municipal board to encourage and aid all efforts 
against them. In 1893 the Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow as the ex 
officio chatnnan of the municipal board went so far as to mtervene di 
rectly in the elections to the Provmcial Council to ensure the defeat of 
Hamid All Khan, then a staunch Congress supporter; against the more 
loyal Sn Ram " 

Well before the issue of official scnpts first polarized Lucknow s middle 
class along religious lines Hindu nmjonties m the Lucknow Mumcipal 
Board appear to have worked to enforce their own unofficial Hmdu 
order throii^h city pohncs Congress activists played a significant role m 
the proceedings of the board Ganga Prasad Vaima who was first elected 
in 1887 contmued to serve as the virtually unchallenged leader of the 
Congress group withm the mumapal board till his death m 1914 (Hill 
1991 142) In 1891 the Axffd complamed that the Lucknow Mumcipal 
Board rejected an application to budd a mosque at the same board meet 
mg where it granted permission to build two new temples in the city (SVN 
vol I 1 October 1891 608) This charge was countered by Ganga Prasad 
Varma s Hindustani which retorted that such alleganons of bias were 
beneath contempt and actually demanded an apology from the Ajjad 
The Hindustani presumably with first hand access to the proceedmgs of 
the board argued that the apphcatton was rejected because there were 
already two other mosques whose custodians objected to the proximity 
of the proposed mosque (ibid ) Varma is nghtly regarded as the maker of 

° For the lack of interest among candidates in 1875 see GOI Home Public April 188J A 
134A-161 (NAI) 

“ CKM Home Public August 1893 A 199-204 Home Public December 1893 A 118-120 
(NAI) AlsoHilll991 142-6 
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modem Lucknow (DNB vol IV 409) Once elected to the municipal 
board he devoted himself to efforts to improve the city and played a 
very active role in the way the urban structure of Lucknow was trans 
formed under colonial rule There are reasons however to question 
Varma s motivations for at least a few of the improvements Varma as 
his biography recounts was a staunch Hindu and one who was mflu 
enced by Hindu revivalism (DNB vol IV 409-10} In 1898 his paper 
the Hindustani argued for greater restrictions on the sale of meat in the 
city fSVN 26 October 1898 563) 

After the scnpt controversy however the differences between Hindu 
and Muslim groups m local politics appeal in sharper relief In 1910 when 
Varma was vice chairman of the Lucknow Municipal Board (a civil ser 
vice officer had to be the chairman) the board proposed a by law which 
sought to regulate and hcense all shops selling meat liababs m the city 
Kababs were mostly sold by Muslims and the law proposed that no li 
cence be granted for a shop which was next to or opposite a house or 
shop occupied by a Hindu *^In 1912, Muslims ofalocalitypetitioned the 
Lieutenant Governor agamst the exercise of arbitrary and partisan au 
thority by Ganga Prasad Varma claiming that Varma was misusing his 
power to forcibly acquire ostensibly on the grounds of sanitation and 
CIVIC improvement valuable properties belonging to Muslims while leav 
ing even filthy and congested Hindu localities well alone 
After the script controversy of 1900 it was the government s decision 
to introduce special representation for Muslims m Legislative Councils in 
1909 and weighted reservation of seats m the municipalities m 1916 
which worked to polanze Hindu and Muslim public sphere activists most 
clearly in colonial Lucknow By the end of the first decade of the twenn 
eth century municipal and provincial politics had become an important 
source of prestige patronage and power for the Lucknow middle class as 
for their counterparts elsewhere in India Any measure which threatened 
this important source of power was bound to be resented (Robinson 1993 
54-8) In response to the decision to implement reservations for Mus 
lims Ganga Prasad Varma s Advocate suggested the need for an exphatly 
Hindu organization to counteract the growing power of the Muslim League 
(SVN 23 December 1910 1071) Bishan Narain Dar in his Presidential 
address to the 19 1 1 session of the Indian National Congress in Calcutta 

‘ Veena Talwar Oldenburg s excellent study of Lucknow only focuses on activities of colonial 
officials till 1877 (Oldenburi, 1989) Had her study included the later period the role of 
native improvers like Cangi Prasad Varma could not have gone unnooced 
’ 001 Home Poll October 1915 A 100-18 (NAI) The rule had to be modified 
UP Mutuctpa Department file 709D (UPSA) 
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also fumed against the unfairness of separate representation for Muslims 
and ratified the idea of Hindu Sabhas (associations) (Dar 1921 325) 
Even before Dar s speech Ganga Prasad Varma had presided over the 
founding meeting of the Provincial Hindu Association in Allahabad on 
25 February 1911 

The 1916 Municipalities Act provided weighted reservation of seats 
for Muslims in municipal bodies m the United Provinces As a mark of 
protest Hmdu members resigned their seats from the board and decided 
not to contest the 1916 mumcipal elections in Lucknow The Act was 
of course celebrated by Muslun representatives who held public meet 
mgs m Lucknow to praise its provisions just as the Hindu Sabha cnti 
cized the Act in its meetings ’’ Hmdu protests also drew criticism from a 
variety of Muslim opinion. A Muslim Home Ruler warned that Hindu 
aguation against the Bill supported by a section of the Congress would 
completely destroy the nascent amity and fricndlmess of feeling between 
the two communities and restore the silly sectarian antagonism bickermgs 
and hostilities which were rampant many years ago 

The participation of Lucknow s Hindu middle class m organizations 
created explicitly to forward Hmdu political interests certainly dates from 
the penod of challenges to their electoral aspirations Ganga Prasad Varma 
presided over the Provmcial Hmdu Association shortly after the Indian 
Councils Act of 1909 In December 1916 the All India Hindu Sabha 
held Its annual meeting m Lucknow and protested agamst the Munici 
palities Act and of the Congress sell out to MusUm interests in its at 
tempts to negotiate a pact with the Muslim League (Owen 1975 579) 
Electoral politics clearly sharpened die intensity with which middle class 
Hmdus of Lucknow engaged m pohtics on behalf of a Hmdu community 
m opposition to a similarly defined political community of Muslims In 
the context of the cow protection movement Bishan Narain Dar had 
felt that Hmdu (or Muslim) orgaruzations in the long run did more harm 
than good (see Chapter Three above) By 191 1 he had changed his mind 
enough to advocate the forming of Hindu Sabhas 


'*GQI Horae PbU June 1911 B 1-3 Weekly Report dated 11 Apnl 1911 (NAI) 

UP Proceedings of the Muiuapal Department (henceforth Mumcipal) file RB 81 Block 
(UPSA) 

UP Municipal, file 230E (UPSA) Resoluaons passed at a Muslun meeting at Lucknow 1 1 
October 1916 Telegram from Raja Tassaduq Rasul Khan to Private Secretary to the Ueu 
tenant Governor United Provinces 13 Octo^r 1916 Also see Hindu Conference at Benatas 
20 August 1916 ibid 

“ Letter of a Muslim Home Ruler m Indian Daily Telegraph GOI Home Poll October 
19 6 Bd06-8(NA1) 
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By 1917 there were a variety of Hindu organizations in Lucknow In 
addition to membership m Provincial or All India Hindu Sabhas promi 
nent tmddle class Hindus of Lucknow mcluding some of the new Con 
gress leaders of the city were involved in organizations like the UP Dharma 
Rahhana Samiti (Committee for the Protection of Hindu Religion) (Ad 
Docate 15 May 1917) Moreover; organizations which were a part of the 
National Congress were getting overtly Hindu ized The Sewa Samitis 
(Service Leagues) were Congress sponsored organizations The Oudh 
Sewa Samiti was formed in 1915 though it became active only after its 
reorganization in 1917 Narain Swami Swami Rama Tirthas disciple 
played an important part m its reorganization and was one of its Com 
manders (Sharga 1968 405-6) At a Sewa Samiti meeting on 7 May 
1917 Narain Swami exhorted people to raise the Hindu nation to the 
posinon which it occupied m ancient tunes (Advocate 10 May 191?) 
Prominent Congress leaders of Lucknow like Gokaran Nath Misra and 
A P Sen actively participated not only m the Sewa Samiti, but also the 
Dharma Rakshana Samm and the Hmdu Union Club (Advocate 5 May 
and 15 May 1917) 

Most of the Hmdu political associations did come about in the context 
of electoral politics A closer look at the some of their agenda and activ 
ity however reveals that these organizanons also shared a great deal with 
the earlier Hmdu nationalist agenda of strengthening of a ‘Hmdu com 
mumty through improvements rather than antagomsm towards a Mus 
lim Other Of the Hindu organizations noted above the Hindu Sabha 
was the one most evidently connected with promotmg a Hindu agenda 
in opposition to Muslims For mstance it was the Hindu Sabha which 
protested most vociferously against the Congress sell out m negotiatmg 
a pact with the Muslim League in 1916 Yet even the Hmdu Sabhas 
agenda at its annual meeting in December 1916 was directed at issues 
like the preservation of temples improving sadhus etc even though the 
timing ensured that protests against the Municipality Act also figured 
Yet the agenda suggests that even the All India Hindu Conference was 
equally concerned about discussmg ways of encouragmg greater homoge 
neity among Hindus through the introduction of congregational worship 
joint celebration of Hmdu national festivals use of the Nagn character 
and of course the formation of more Hindu Sabhas (Indian Social Re 
former 1 1 December 1916) Participation in orgamzations like the Hmdu 
Sabha was however a departure from the sort of Hindu nationalist sen 
timents expressed by someone bke Swami Rama Tirtha or even Bishan 


UP OAD PV 604 1 920 {UPSA) 
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Narain Dar before his 1911 speech Though the nineteenth century dis 
course of Hindu nationalism as well as these twentieth century organiza 
tions wanted to strengthen an imagined Hindu community in the rapidly 
changing contexts of twentieth century Lucknow there wac coming to 
be a very fine line between Hindu self strengthening efforts and a Hindu 
nationalism with an explicidy anti Muslim agenda 
It is a third important moment in Hindu-Muslim relations the nor of 
September 1924 that reveals the extent to which political realities and 
middle class rhetoric had changed in die 1920s The rhetoric and poll 
tics surroundmg the Hindu-Muslim not m Lucknow m 1924 demon 
strates the extent to which both continuities as well as changed contexts 
shaped the nature of Hindu nanonalism in the 1920s The major cause of 
the dispute was the overlap in times of the Hindu aarti (prayers which 
can involve nngmg temple bells and conch shells) and Muslim prayers 
(namaz) held in a park adjoining the temple “ This park was created m 
the Aimnabad area of Lucknow m 1908 as part of the improving en 
deavours of the Lucknow Municipal Board with the active involvement 
of Ganga Prasad Varma The Hmdu temple existed at the spot before 
the park was created and m 1908 found itself right on the boundary of 
the park though techmcally outside its limits “ (>er time Muslim shop 
keepers in the Ammabad area began holding their evening prayers in the 
park In 1924 however Muslim leaders argued that Hindu aarn was de 
liberately bemg held at such a time and in such a manner so as to disrupt 
the Muslim prayers Initial attempts by the Deputy Comnussioner to ar 
bitrate m the dispute did not resolve the problem This dispute was at the 
root of the 1924 not which kept the commercial area of the city closed 
for more than three days and tension m the city high for over a month 
One reason for the dispute m Ammabad park was the active involve 
ment of a confident and assertive Lucknow Hindu Sabha in the dispute 
Hmdus praymg at the temple in Ammabad apparently began ringing bells 
at just the time of Muslim evening prayers Under the leadership of the 
Hindu Sabha m particular Narain Swami Hindu activists had success 

“ UP GAD file 479 of 1924 (UPSA) 

^ UP Municipal file 452 Block Inadenu official letter Haroourt Butler praised Babu Ganga 
Prasad Varma as the originator and most active supporter of the scheme D O letter 
28 2 1907 ibid (UPSA) 

^ UP Municipal file 452 Block See map attached as enclosure to Butler s demi official 
letter of 28 2 1907 There is however an inexplicable reduction in the proposed size of the 
park, which allowed the temple to remain outside the then proposed park Compire the note 
of Saunders (Commissioner Lucknow Division) to Gillian Chief Secretary Government >f 
United Provinces 8 May 1908 with the map of the park ibid fUPSA) 
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fully recovered two hitherto abandoned temples in the Alambagh area 
of the city which the Bntish controlled railwav authorities were going to 
knock down injanuary of 1924 “ Early m September 1924 NaramSwami 
had also led a protest against government restrictions on a Hindu proces 
Sion Lucknow s admirustrators thought that the activities of Na am 
Swami and the Hindu Sabhas of Lucknow had created the mood which 
resulted in the not of 1924 This mood was best represented by Raja 
Rampal Singh a Taluqdar and President of the Awadh Hmdu Sabha on a 
visit to the Deputy Commissioner m 1924 Singh explained the Hindu 
mtransigence on the temple issue by claimmg that Hindus had submit 
ted long enough to the domination of the Muslims and were [now] out to 
assert themselves “ At one level this closely resembles the assertions of 
someone like Dar or Rama Tirtha which too aimed at strengthening the 
Hindu commumty However though both displayed a concern with eras 
ing Hindu weakness the crucial difference m the 1920s was that such 
empowering efforts were often directed against Muslims 

Congress politics of the 1920s also contnbuted to its own set of social 
and political divisions A rump of older moderates and liberals contin 
ued to have reservations about the style of politics imtiated with the Non 
Cooperation and Khilafat movements (Kaif 1986 32-3) Others even 
while participating m the movement did not always subscribe to all the 
tenets of Gandhian nationalism Mohanlal Saxena an important Con 
gress leader of Lucknow apparently asked Congress volunteers to dem 
onstrate a Gandhian spint of sacnfice and commitment to a new egalitarian 
order by cleanmg out drams m the city Most volunteers presumably upper 
caste refused to have any further dealing with Saxena and he was forced 
to apologize to tiie volunteers Moreover while the Congress had hardly 
been a monolith m earlier times the end of the Non Cooperation move 
ment and the decision to enter the Provmcial Councils brought to the 
surface many of the factional divisions such as those between the 
Swarajist Motilal Nehru and Madan Mohan Malaviya (Pandey 1978) 

In Lucknow intrigues and factional battles of the Congress played an 
important role in the mobilization of Hmdu opinion and contnbuted to 
the Hmdu-Muslim not of 1924 To embarrass the Swarajist controlled 
mumcipal board of Lucknow the Congress faction opposed to them 

’ UP GAD file 510 of 1924 (UPSA) 

^ Indum Daiij Telegraph 6 September 1924 and 9 September 1924 UP GAD file 479 of 
1924 (UPSA) 

Ibid Cassels to Lambert demi official letter 18 September 1924 

Ibid 

PAL 1 July 1912- 1060 (C31R) 
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supported the Hindu Sabhas and encouraged Hindu militancy on the 
question of temple prayers Swarajist leaders made all efforts to resolve 
the issue amicably Maulana Abdul Ban who was important in Khilafat 
affairs agreed to advise Muslims in Lucknow not to hold prayers in the 
park after Gandhi s appeal for Hmdu-Muslun unity Madan Mohan 
Malaviya however addressed a Hindu Sabha meetmg m November 1925 
and urged his audience to keep the issue alive for the forthcommg mu 
nicipal elections “ By the end of the year, the question was still a central 
issue in municipal election campaigns with all candidates mentioning 
the park dispute ’’Asa consequence of Hindu opinion mobilized it the 
timeofthenots predominantly Hmdu Sabha ite rather than Swarajiat” 
Hindu members were elected to Lucknow s Municipal Board m the elec 
tions of December 1925 In April 1927 this board passed a resolution 
(with the casung vote of the Hmdu chairman deciding the issue) which 
prohibited any religious or semi religious ceremony or gathenng inside 
the Aminabad Pkrk The temple on account of being technically out 
side the park was exempt from this ruling Later that year the municipal 
board acang on its earlier resolution refused permission to hold a Milod 
(celebrations in honour of the Prophet s birthday) in Ammabad Park 
This resulted m mass resignations of the Muslim members from the board 
As a retaliatory measure a meeting of angry Muslim leaders in Lucknow 
proposed that money reserved for the Milad celebrations be used to buy 
twenty five cows for slaughtering with the meat to be distributed among 
the Muslim poor^^ 

With the Gandhian non cooperation movement called off there was 
certainly a distinct lull in mass political activity Whether it was factional 
politics related to Council or municipal elections or as is suggested a 
more general frustration and discontent born out of the sudden petering 
out of the [non cooperation] movement (B Chandra 1979) the period 
following the withdrawal of non cooperation m 1922 witnessed a great 
mcrease in the number and intensity of Huidu-Muslira disputes across 

UP GAD 479 of 1924 Owynne I^epucy CommissLOner Lucknow to Cassels Comims 
sioner Lucknow Division 13 November 1924 (UPSA) 

^’PAI 11 October 1924 334 For other eflfbirs of the Swarajists to resolve the issue amicably 
PAI 22 November 1924 389 (CRR) 

“ PAI 28 November 1925 (CRR) 

« PAI 12 December 1925 533 (CRR) 

“ GOI Home Poll file 112(1) 1925 December 1925 FR UP 1st halt of December 1925 
(NAD 

” UP GAD file 503 of 1927 (UPSA) 

” PAI 24 September 1927 369 There was even talk of starting a cml disobedience cam 
pa3£n on tills is£U€ Ibtd 37S 
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north India (Freitag 1989a Thursby 1975) These conflicts too came to 
figure prominently in Hindu public sphere rhetoric about the weakness 
of Hindus and the need for a stronger more assertive Hindu self Neither 
nattonalist politics alone nor purely local concerns can alone explain 
the transformation of Hindu politics and rhetonc in colonial Lucknow 
Rather than any one a combination of factors created an environment 
where middle class acuvists constructed an assertive and belligerent idea 
of Hindu community A close readmg of some of the articulations of this 
reconstituted Hmdu community m Lucknow s journals allows us to bet 
ter understand the texts as *ell as the contexts of Hindu nanonalism m 
Lucknow m the 1920s 

Newspapers and journals in Lucknow even literary magazines which 
claimed to be above political loyalties like Madbun came to espouse ex 
plicit support for those endeavours which championed the just causes of 
the Hindu race \]ati] and Hmdu religion [dharma] Dismissing the no 
non that Mcdhun was either opposed to or soft on the question of de 
fence of Hmdu nghts [Hindu hit raksba] the editors claimed that their 
journal would put its full support behmd the defence of such nghts 
(ModliMTi August 1927) Madhuri and later Swdfui another literary jour 
nal founded m 1927 by ^ormer editors of Madhun lived up to their claim 
Almost each month these journals earned reports of communal riots of 
the abduction and molestation of Hmdu women and strictures on the 
cowardice of the Hindu male Repeatedly editonals as well as correspond 
ents wnting m Mod/iun and Sudha called for greater Hindu unity and 
empowerment echoing the calls for Hindu Sangathan being made by re 
vivalist leaders m the United Provinces and Punjab The blame for riots 
was equally put on the aggressive and violent proclivities of Muslims and 
the lassitude of the Hmdu public which had allowed the Hmdu race to 
degenerate to the extent that Hmdu religion and Hindu women were 
considered easy game by Mushms 

A close examination of the texts of these journals provides a clearer 
insight mto the extent to which this discourse of Hindu nationalism both 
built upon yet was distinct from the nineteenth century Hmdu national 
ism of men like Rama Tirtha A masculmist nationalism was the charac 
teristic of both kmds of discourse (Rosselh 1980 Sinha 1995) Even Ratan 
NathSarshar the nineteenth century writer and journalist who was never 
mvolved m any sort of advocacy of Hmdu causes had deplored the 


” The Sorigathan movement was an aggressive programme of Hindu uruty closely allied to the 
puvificatoty Shuddlu programme seeking reconversion of Hindus whose ancestors it was 
claim d liad been 6} oHy cunveiied to Islam. See Joule 1989 Thursby 1976 
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u nman ly physique of Lucknow s effete aesthetes companng them with 
the vigorous Europeans (Premchand 1987 53) Rama Tirtha s writing 
also shows the concern with overcoming weakness and Dar was pleased 
that the Azamgarh peasants had demonstrated that the Hindus were not 
an u nman ly race (Chapter Three above) The nationalism of journals 
like Mfltihun in the 1920s too remained within the parameters of this 
masculimst discourse The difference however was that m the latter pe 
nod Hmdu masculinity was called upon to do battle against the Mus 
lims Madhuri was concerned enough with this issue to actually draw upon 
evidence from statistics of an insurance company which showed the rela 
tive height and weight of Hindus and Muslims of different provmces 
Citipp these figures Madhun argued chat in physique Hindus are second 
to none the physique of Hindus from the Punjab even matches those 
of Europeans All that was needed was for Hmdus to develop their un 
doubted physical potential so as to protect their temples and their women 
from the insults they are subject to every day (Madhun November 1926 
579) An article nded The Punishment for Being Weak (Nirbaltaa ka 
Dond) m Sudha began with the words kamzpr ki jam sabki salhaj which 
translates as A weak man s wife becomes every man s partner Hmdus 
Sudha argued gave m too easily which was why officials rowdies or just 
about anyone could oppress the Hindus (Sudha October 1927) Madhun 
was much more smgular m defining the anyone The only way that 
Musiims would learn to stop terrorizing the Hmdus the editors argued 
was if they knew that Hmdus too know how to die for their religion 
(Madhun June 1923 579) 

The discourse of Hmdu nationalism m the 1920s was different not 
simply m terms of antagonism to Muslims but m the perception of the 
Hmdu community itself Probably because of the growth of electoral poll 
tics an extremely enumerated conception of the Hindu community to 
gether with a greater concern for expanding its boundanes was apparent 
m the pohtics and rhetoric of Hindu publicists in Lucknow m the 1920s 
In the general narrative ofHmdudedmem the 1920s numbers pamcu 
larly from the census began to play an extremely important role A1 
though this decline was usually attributed to the machinations of other 
religious communities to lure Hindus away from the fold there was also 
some recogmtion that Hmdu practices needed to be changed to prevent 
straymg of the flock Presentmg the statistics of decline in Hmdu num 

“ See, Miidhun, editorial April 1923 469-70 and a contributed article April 1924 349 For 
a nuanoed understanding of how the of the dying Hindu was deployed m changing 
see Dana 1993 
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bers Madhun said in 1923 that the decline was a result of carelessness of 
the Hindu jati and its abhorrence of the lower castes (Madhun April 
1923 469) 

Like Dar or Swami Rama Tirtha the editors and contributors of Madhun 
and Sudha too deprecated the way that divisions and differences between 
Hindus vitiated the essential unity of the Hindu community Lucknow s 
journals did express regret at the msuf&cient feeling of a common Hindu 
ness on account of caste (Madhun April 1924 348-51) The focus in 
the 1920s however was on the incorporation of the Untouchables into 
the Hindu fold Yet this issue too -often came up in the context of declin 
mg numbers of Hindus and the implications of this loss to the Hindu 
community if they converted to Islam or Chnstianiry Unlike earlier ef 
forts at forging a sense of Hindu commuraty howeveii there was no at 
systematically attacking caste practices or even at denying their legiti 
macy On the contrary there is evidence of a conservative backlash on 
this issue Whereas earlier caste restncnons were seen as the source of 
divisions in the Hindu commumty confronting caste practices came to 
be deemed socially divisive m the 1920s 

The discourse of Hindu assertiveness in colonial Lucknow demonstrated 
a move towards mcreaaing reification of the category of Hmdu Activi 
ties of men like Bishan Naram Dar or Rama Tirtha had already abstracted 
Hindu religiosity from devotional or cultural practices to relate it solely 
to the notion of a Hindu commumty Hindu nationalism in the 1920s 
demonstrates the extent to which notions of even the Hmdu commu 
nity became simply numencal and political abstractions It was the idea 
of an enumerated Hindu commumty which drove the support for shuddhi 
(reconversion literally punfication) It was shuddhi rather than caste 
reform, which Madhun advocated as the means of stemming the declme 
of Hmdus [Hinduon ka Hraos) (Madhun Apnl 1923) It was a concern 
with numbers and that too represented as a programme of recovermg 
stolen goods which inspired this support for shuddhi Shuddhi the edi 
tors argued was not aimed at absorbing members of other religious com 
munities Rather, it was a way of recovering to the fold those Hindus who 
had been lured away through dupUcity and force If our religious oppo 
nents feel so strongly about returnmg other peoples belongmgs Madhun 
contended then how can one who has lost all his possessions be ex 
peered to sit by silently watching such robbery (ibid ) The reification of 
the Hmdu in middle class public discourse had now reached the pomt 
where he or she was perceived as httle more than a commodity to be 
possessed stolen and recovered The modem Hmdu commumty which 
had always been a construct of middle class pohnesm the frrst place had 
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now become a possession the patrimony of the middle class who could 
add to It lose parts of it or indeed have parts of it stolen trom them (see 
Ramaswamy 1997 1 1 244) 

Only the reified notions of religious communities of the 1 920s could tn 
fact produce a completely a histoncal a contextual Muslim other The 
tropes of Hindu weakness and Hmdu decline allowed for a correspond 
mg generalized discourse of Muslim fainaticism violence and of their m 
herent enmity towards Hmdus Within such a narrative framework any 
specific act carried out by a Muslim could be represented as demonstrat 
mg the inherent intolerance or the natural proclivities of Muslims I oca 
tion m time the specificity of a situation or the actual happening was 
almost irrelevant to such narrauves In November 1924 Madfiun took 
the Swarajist leaders in Lucknow to task for not protectmg Hmdu rights 
over the issue of prayers in the Ammabad Park While Hindu prayers 
have been stopped ” Madhun fumed Muslims continue to pray m the 
park WiE the suppression of the rights of one group alone stop the en 
mity the editors enquired^ It was hardly fair they claimed that Muslims 
should keep committing atrocities despite havmg no [legal] rights should 
contmue to hold prayers m the park continue to destroy temples and idols 
keep mdulgmg m violence and Hmdus should quietly bear all the losses 
and insults is this the way to stop the enmity? QActdhun November 1924 
430 Emphasis added) 

Muslim prayers m Ammabad Park were of course a very real source of 
conflict m 1924 Despite extensive accounts of the issue in a vanety of 
sources there is absolutely no evidence of any destruction of temples or 
idols in Lucknow In the charged atmosphere of the time it is unlikely 
that journals like Madhuri and Sudha or indeed the daily reports of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow would not have taken note of such 
an incident It is reasonable to conclude therefore that nothing of the 
sort actually occurred The events m Lucknow right outside the Madhuri 
offices in fact simply became a part of a more generalized construction 
of typical Muslim anti Hindu activity an example of their inherent ten 
dencies Much like Gyanendra Pandey s colonial construction of com 
munahsm — where communalism is defined as a form of colonial 
knowledge a way of erasing specificity through incorporation in master 

” Hmidu leaders had stopped holding prayers as a protest against attempts by the admimstra 
non to regulate Hindu prayer tunings 

^ The file on Lucknow Riots contains daily reports of the Deputy Commissioner on the 
developmg Hindu-Muslim tension in Lucknow UP GAD fde 479 of 1924 (UPS A) 

” In a report on the not in September 1924 MadWi s editors described the Ammabad E’ark 
tentpie as opposite- the Mad)««r offices Modbw September 1924 2S4 
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narratives of native fanaticism — these Lucknow journals were engaged 
in their own nat ve construction of communalism (Pandey 1990) 

The uncompromising hostility of the Hindu nationalists was predicated 
on a great deal of confi^nce on the part of the Hindu middle class activ 
ists Representing a reified numerical majority Hmdu community evi 
dently provided a great deal of confidence to the supporters of the Hindu 
cause in colonial Lucknow They were able to take a hard line against all 
those who they saw as opposing Hmdu interests This of course meant 
Muslims but m certain contexts could also refer to other political oppo 
nents such as Swarajist Congressmen who in the name of nationalism 
put unity with Muslims above Hindu mterests With the mobilization of 
Hindu opinion at its peak over the Aimnabad Park affaii; ModJiun warned 
the Swarajists that they would find it impossible to be elected the next 
time if they continued to trample upon the nghts of Hmdus (Madhuri 
November 192^ 431) 

Modfiun was willing to concede that Hmdu-Muslim unity was abso 
lutely necessary and regretted the poisonous enmity which pervades the 
hearts of the two mam commumaes at this tune Such enmity the edi 
tors argued would not only have hornJymg consequences for the com 
mumties but also impede national progress Hindus and Muslims carmot 
hope to progress or prosper by fightmg m this manner m the name of 
religion they contended Untd the two communities can cooperate to 
getheii and put their heart and soul mto the task of improving the na 
non s condition, they will have to rely on others to protect their rights 
Hindus Muslims Chnsttans Parsis etc all Indians are brothers the 
editors asserted and that all sensible men amongst them knew that they 
could mamtain theu rights freedom and distmct cultures even while 
cooperating with each other (ibid 566) It was unfortunate the article 
suggested that given the possibilities of cooperation some fanatic maukns 
are trying to revive a caprice from the days of Muslim rule to eliminate 
all kufra (heresy) from the land In this editorial titled It is Folly to 
Oppose Hindu Sangathan the editors then went on to describe the wide 
spread support that the idea of Muslim supremacism received from a va 
nety of Muslim leaders Given such unreasonable behaviour on the part 
of Muslim leaders Modfiun lamented that even sensible educated Mus 
lims who favoured Hmdu— Muslim umty had begun to oppose Hmdu 
sangatfion and along with them a few Hindu leaders and intellectuals as 
well (ibid ) 

However reasonably the arguments were presented the rhetonc of jour 
nals like Madfiun and Swdfia could not conceal an agenda which ulti 
mately aimed at Hind empowerment The only way to have true unity 
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between Hindus and Muslims the article m Madhun continued was to 
first have a strong and united Hmdu community for which sangathan 
was essential If the braids of a rope are weak then the rope itself will 
weaken argued Madfiun and ifeven the smallest community in the nation 
were weak or disunited it would hamper the task of nanon building 

there can be no true uraon between Hindus and Mushms as long as Hindus are 
weak when the Hindu community has demonstrated through its sangathan 
strength that it is not easy game for attack or oppression other communities 
will of their own accord respectfully offer them true friendship and cooperation 
(ibid 567-S emphasis added) 

With the confidence which political activity of the 1920s had imbued 
m them with the confidence which came with being the representatives 
of a numencal majonty what middle class Hindus demanded from then 
opponents was respectful cooperation At the same time these men were 
increasingly coming to demonstrate then own uitolerance and disincli 
nation towards any sort of compromise While unity with Mushms was 
acceptable thiswasmcreasinglycormngtomeanumtyon Hindu terms 
Madhuri in feet warned Muslims that if they were truly desirous of unity 
they should not try to put forward demands m the manner of the terms 
ofamJcadi (the Islamic marriage contract) (Madhun January 1924 817) 
If Muslims were not prepared for such unity the editors warned they too 
will have to taste the bitter fruit ot disumty Hmting at the power of the 
Hindu majonty the article warned Muslims of the political losses they 
were bound to suffer once swaraj and democratic rule were established 
(ibid ) 

While notions of respectful cooperation and majoritanan authoritari 
anism intimated aspirations towards a Hindu hegemony the strength 
ened and disciplined male Hmdu body was also to be made ready for 
dominance through more coercive and less democratic means Antici 
patmg the ideals embodied in Keshavrao Hedgewar s Rashtriya 
Swayamsewak Sangh (RSS) by almost exactly a yeai; Madhun outlmed its 
conception of the ideal form of the sangathan organizations among youth 
Young men in towns were urged to meet regularly in some public place 
and, following a lecture on religious or moral themes were advised to 
start physical exercises includmg trainmg m wrestling and stick fighting 
(Madhun September 1924 Anderson and Damle 1987) 

By constructing a homogeneous Hindu community free from divi 
sions of caste class or gender nineteenth century middle class Hindu 
were able to put forward an agenda which reflected parochial concerns 
while claiming to defend the n^ts of the putative Hindu conunun ty 
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This empty Hindu religiosity was then deployed m a variety of public 
sphere projects especially at times when the growing middle class power 
and authority in the public sphere were challenged by other competing 
visions of the nation in the form of Muslim nationalism Building on the 
discursive templates of an earlier Hmdu nationalism the contexts of the 
1920s produced a much more aggressive anti Muslim variety of Hmdu 
nationalism Like the earlier vision however even this reconstituted and 
belligerent variety of Hindu nationalism was ultimately aimed at the as 
sertion of middle class power m the colonial sphere as was demonstratea 
by the activities of Hindu activists of the 1920s in Lucknow at vanous 
times By this time much more clearly than in the times of early Hindu 
public sphere activists like Dar or Varma Muslim politics was perceived 
as the major impediment to the realization of Hmdu empowerment 
Madhuri lauded the hard ime taken by Hmdu activists m the Ammabad 
Park dispute This dispute had culminated m the most serious communal 
nots m Lucknow s history Madhun s editors howevei^ celebrated the es 
calation of tension because it created a greater awareness of their nghts 
among the city s Hindus Now the editorial said it seems that Hindus 
do live m this city and not just Muslims (Madhun January 1925 848-9) 

It is temptmg on the basis of the above analysis to trace an exclusive 
history of Hmdu naaonalism and track its development fromruneteenth 
century self strengthenmg endeavours of middle class activists to the 
hegemonic aspirations of the Hmdu middle class of the 1920s and per 
haps even of the middle class of the 1990s Such a linear history would 
however have to ignore the complex braiding and mtertwimng of many 
histones which made nuddle class Hmdu nationalism both possible yet 
also impossible m colonial Lucknow Tracing an exclusive history ot the 
Hmdu right means overlooking contradictions and cohesions which gave 
Lucknow s middle class Hindu nationalism its specific characteristics yet 
rendered it comparable to middle class projects the world over Looking 
at how a Hmdu political and cultural identity evolved in colonial Lucknow 
necessarily mvolves paying close attention to other kinds of political ac 
tivities other rhetonc which the same men institutions organizations 
and journals advocated at the same time as they were espousmg the cause 
of the putative Hmdu community even if that rhetonc or those activities 
appear to have been at odds with the Hmdu nationahst project 


ALTERNATIVE LOYALTIES 

If the history of political relations between Hindu and Muslim middle 
class activists between c 1900 and 1930 allow us to trace an incrementai 
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level of hostility and separation examining this history m detail equally 
suggests that there was at least as much cooperation between, Hindu and 
Muslim leaders m Lucknow as there was conflict and discord A tight 
geographic focus precludes the tracing of any sort of a simple devel 
opmentahst narrative of incremental Hindu nationalism Despite 
polarizations around cow protection or the emerging Hindi-Urdu 
issue 50 per cent of the delegates to the Indian National Congress ses 
Sion m Lucknow m 1899 were Muslims (Hill 1991) The resignations of 
Hmdu members from the Lucknow Municipal Board protesting exces 
sive Muslim representation m 1916 did not last long By 1917 letters 
from Hmdu readers of the Advocate were already suggesting that in view 
of Mushm participation in the Home Rule movement Hindus should 
return to the board (Advocate 5 July 1917) A prominent Congressman 
of Lucknow argued that the conflict over the Municipalities Act was be 
tween the Hindus and the government and not between Hindus and 
Muslims Smgling out the Raja of Mahmudabad a promment Mushm 
landlord for praise Mukut Behan Lai Bhargava wrote Mahmudabad is 
as much a Home Ruler as Malaviya and as much a Congressi as Jagat 
Naram There have been no differences between Hmdus and Muslims 
over resolutions m the Muniapal Board They should unite * By 1920 
not only were Hindus hack in the board but Hindu and Muslim leaders 
from Lucknow were cooperating closely dunng the Khilafat and non 
cooperation agitation In September 1919 Abdul Ban who had report 
edly declared a jilwd (holy war) against Hmdus m 1917 over cow protection 
riots m Bihai^'*' telegraphed Gandhi to say that to remove all causes of 
friction between the two communities there would be no cow sacnfice at 
Firangi Mahal Ban was also involved m trying to work out a compro 
mise on the Airunabad park dispute Nor were the Muslim resignations 
from the mumcipal board m 1 927 over religious celebrations in Aminabad 
Park any more permanent than those of their Hmdu counterparts In 
1929 the Lucknow Municipal Board under the chairmanship of a Mus 
Itm Chaudhn Khaliquzzaman also refused permission to hold a Miladm 
Aminabad Park and there were no protests from Muslims m Lucknow 
(Ganju 1980) 

* Leccer to the editor Advocate 19 July 1917 In the dispute over temple prayers in 1924 
however Bhargava was taking the position of a Hindu extremist UP GAD file 479 of 1924 
OOI Home Poll January 1918 no 1 Deposit FR for the first half of November 1917 
The declaration was made at a public meeting in Lucknow on hearing a report about Muslim 
victims of the cow protection nots in Bihar 

’^GOI HomeM September 1919 B4S4-7(NAI) Weeklyteport of the Director of Cnratnal 
In elligence 29Sepcembar 1919 
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If political alliances between prominent Hindus and Muslims shifted 
constantly the lack of a singular Hindu nationahst agenda is even more 
evident when we consider the positions taken by individuals Lakshmm 
a journal edited by an important Congressman of Lucknow had insisted 
that Hindus would not give up shuddhi as it would be considered a sign of 
Hindu weakness by Muslims (SVN 8 September 1923 2-3 MacUiiiri 
January 1923) Yet the same man also requested Khaliquzzaman to con 
vene a meeting of Hmdu and Muslim leaders to amicably settle then 
differences after the not m Lucknow m September 1924 (Khaliquzzaman 
1961 71) Similarly Harish Chandra Bajpai who brought out a paper 
Aara specifically to promote the Hindu cause over the aarOr-namaaz dis 
pute m Aminabad Park m 1924 was active m the Congress as well In 
fact Haiish Chandra Bajpai was one of the Congressmen accused of in 
junng policemen dunng the anti-Simon Commission demonstration m 
Lucknow in 1928 dunng which he cooperated closely with Muslim lead 
ers like Khaliquzzaman 

C S Ranga Iyer was another figure who moved between Swarajist 
Congressism and Hmdu mditancy This former editor of the Advocate 
was also elected to the UP Legislative Assembly in 1923 as a Swarajist 
candidate An official report described him as an unbalanced extremist* 
who detests European civilization but who did not support Gandhi s non 
violence creed The report however; descnbed him as a staunch sup 
porter of Hmdu-Muskm unity ^ Yet m 1924 Ranga Iyer was present at 
meetmgs m Lucknow taking an aggressively pro Hmdu position even 
more extreme than that of Narain Swami At a Hindu Sabha meeting 
Iyer is reported to have claimed that he owed his swarajism to Hmdu 
ism and stirred the crowd with his demands for action rather than sun 
ply speeches Naram Swami himself moved between militant advocacy 
of Hmdu cause as an extremist leader of the Hmdu Sabha a moderatmg 
voice against calls for direct action by Hindus over the Ammabad Park 
affau and at the same time as a proponent of Hindu-Muslim unity m 
Lucknow Apart from hts role in the Ammabad afiaii; Naram Swaim spoke 
out against the pro Muslim bias of the government in 1925 ^ yet m 1926 
he presided over meetings to promote Hmdu-MusUm anuty and caunoned 


For Bajpai s involvement with Aflm seeiNP 1925 10-11 For his anest m the ann-Sitnoin 
Commission demonstration see UP GAD file 566 of 1928 (UPSA) 

«GOI Home Poll 1924 no 66+ W (NAl) 

Report of a public meeting in Hussainganj Lucknow on the proposal to start a satyagraha 
over the aarti-namaaz issue Inditm Daily Telegropli 2 December 1924 in UP GAD file 479 ot 
1924 (UPSA) 

«PA1 HNovembe J925 47UCRR) 
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his audience that quarrels between the two communities only strength 
ened the government 

What explains the dualism of the Hmdu middle class activists' How 
was it that middle class activists could and did move between agenda 
which sought to assert Hindu nghts and simultaneously also advocate 
Hindu-Muslim unity' The simplest explanation and one which was 
favoured by the old Cambndge School scholars was to point to the Machi 
avellian politics of the Indian elite The reason that there were shifting 
political alliances the only explanation for the contrary positions held by 
the middle class activists was that they were out there for what they 
could get Ideology it was suggested played little or no part in their poh 
tics so they made the alliances and articulated the rhetoric that were 
necessary for them to maximize their gams m any given situation How 
evei; when the authors of such explanations are themselves coming to 
recognize the importance of ideology m monvatmg pohtical behaviour 
this IS not an explanation that need detain us for long.'** Another possible 
explanation offered by Ay eshajalal among others is that secular na 
tionahsm, or the advocacy of Hmdu-Muslim unity was only a liberal facade 
that coveted an essentially Hmdu nationalist agenda (Jalal 1997) But 
why would a real Hmdu nationalism need this fagade' Why could not the 
Congress explicitly represent Hmdu mterests' In the absence of any dear 
explanation one can only presume that the answer lies more m the realms 
of realpolitik than ideology Thus we are back to explanations that em 
phasize the Machiavelhan nature of middle class politics rather than try 
mg to place their world view contradictions and all in the context of 
their tune 

To some extent the events of the time can explam the changes and 
shifts m positions taken by the Hmdu middle class Many histonans have 
pomted out that communal politics m north India ebbed at the times 
when the nationalist’ Congress led anti colonial movement peaked and 
vice versa (B Chandra 1984) The most virulently anti Muslim form of 
Hmdu nationalism emerged m colonial Lucknow soon after Gandhi um 
laterally called off the non cooperation movement m 1922 which to 
gether with the Khilafat movement had effectively forged close political 
umty between the Congress and groups representmg Musluns in north 


”PAI 25 September and 20 November 1926 516 597 (CRR) 

^ Francis Robinsotii one of the most articulate exponents of the Cambridge approach now 
admits that it was a mistake to harbour the deep scepticism regarding human monvation 
and not recognize how it was possible to be gnpped by an idea to be motivated and to 
stnve to transform reality m the light of that idea (Robinson 1993 xvt) 
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India In his autobiography Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman traces fissiparous 
tendencies between Hindus and Muslims to the calling off of the non 
cooperation movement (Khaiiquzzaman 1961 63^) A concern with 
the nation however remained central to the discourse even of those es 
pousmg Hindu militancy in Lucknow Swaraj (self rule) therefore was 
very much a part of the agenda of Hindu publicists There was for in 
stance some nostalgia for the true unity between Hmdus and Muslims 
in the days of the Khilafat and non cooperation movements But the end 
of the political alliance forged with the Khilafatists in the early 1920s 
meant that Hindu activists now began represennng Muslim support for 
the Turkish Khilafat of other involvement in pan Islamic movements as 
evidence of their anti national proclivities because despite being bom m 
India they maintained greater loyalties to institutions outside India 
QAadhuri August 1926 100) Now journals like Madhuri argued that 
alliances with or concessions to Indian Muslims demeaned the self respect 
of Hmdus At times they went far enough to say that even political mde 
pendence if it came at the expense of Hmdu self respect was unaccept 
able to them (Modhun August 1923 257) 

Changes m local politics may also be partly responsible for the about 
face which the same Hindu activists apparently made m the late 1920s 
A disenchantment caused by the lack of success in mobilizmg a Hindu 
political community and the meffectiveness of Hindu Sabha politics may 
have been the reason why many middle class advocates of Hindu nation 
alism began to speak the language of liberal and secular nationalism by 
the late 1920s Certainly the Hmdu Sabha ites elected to the municipal 
board had not done all that the most ardent Hmdu nationalists had hoped 
Different factions in Lucknow s Hindu Sabha refused to cooperate even 
before the municipal elections of 1925 Even the convincing victory of 
the Hmdu Sabha ites m the December 1925 elections where most sitting 
(Swarajist) members were defeated brought little joy to some of the re 
portedly extreme elements withm the local Sabha who felt that the 
people winnmg on the Sabha s platform were not fully committed to its 
agenda Their feats may have beenjustihed as one of the first decisions 
of the new board was to declare that it was not going to take any action 
on the Aminabad Park dispute By the middle of 1926 at the annual 
meetmg of the UP Hindu Sabha m Lucknow Jai Dayal Awasthi, one of 
the extreme Hmdu Sabha ites called for the resignation of municipal 


< PAI 5 September 1925 362 (CRJl) 
PAl 19 December 1925 545 (CRR) 
PAI 26 De-embc' 1925 557 (CRR' 
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board members if they did not have the courage to settle the Aminabad 
affair and make room for those who could ’ 

The pessimism whxh betrayals factionalism and infighting among the 
Hmdu Sabha ites must have engendered among their wider constituency 
among Lucknow s middle class was reflected in Madhuri s editorial on 
SoTigathon in July 1927 Just three years after the journal had chimed that 
It was folly to oppose Hmdu sangathan Madhuri displayed a very differ 
ent attitude towards the cause Sar^athan it argued had not succeeded 
beyond some rhetoric and speech making Though Hindu Sabhas had 
begm thetr work with much fanfare it said they had done nothing be 
yond piovokmg Hindu-Muslim conflicts (Madhuri January 1924 817 
July 1927 858“9) By 1928 Madhun was even critical of the Hindu 
Mabasabha an organization it had vehemently supported earlier (Madhwn 
18 August 1923 258-9) Madhun now advised the Mahasabha that rather 
than take up all questions from a communal perspective it should con 
Generate on the internal strengthening of the Hindu community The 
editors regretted that Mahasabha leaders did not realize that at the mo 
ment nationalism rather than communalism was the need of the hour 
(Madhun June 1928 715-16) This mood ofdisaffection with the Hindu 
Sabha agenda may have contributed to the apparent growth in support 
for a more plural and secular vision of the nation The success of the 
anti-Simon Commission agitation m 1928 led by the former Swarajists 
undoubtedly contnbuted to this change m opinion too By 1929 this 
mood allowed Khahquzzaman as the local Congress leader to win back 
his chairmanship of the muniapal board By 1930 Sudha described the 
activities of Congress protestors fallmg under the batons of the police 
with quite the same fervour as it had described Hindu martyrs (Sudha 
June 1930 595-6) 

In June 1927 Madhun published an editorial on Nationalism and Re 
ligion The editors argued that nationalism is the greatest invention of 
our age Nationalism they argued like nothmg else had the power to 
unite the entire population of a country and to motivate every individual 
to give up his or her life for the nation In fact they claimed nationalism 
has taken the place of religion (Madhun June 1927 704) Using exam 
pies from Turkey China England and the United States the editors tried 
to demonstrate that throughout the world religion was being superseded 
by national considerations It is only our ancient India which is trying to 
run m the opposite direction they said mockingly Perhaps it does not 
know that this is the twentieth century and not the fifteenth Hindus 

»PA1. 1 May 1M6 229<CRR 
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nnd Muslims in India still thought that by adding to the numbers of 
religious community they were making real progress Such weak walls 
of religion would not be able to withstand the tide of nationalism 
[nationalism] has prevailed over all beliefs in all the nations of the world 
as It will here (ibid ) 

In the late 1920s then MadKun was takmg the official line of the Con 
gress party clearly distinguishmg between nationalism and other sectar 
lan or communal ideologies But what was it about this sort of secular 
nationalism which appealed to the middle class^ For one the Congress 
under Gandhian leadership transformed the nature of public arena poll 
tics quite dramatically Under the firm control of a middle class leader 
ship something approaching mass politics became part of the ana colonial 
struggle The number of people as well as the form of politics changed 
Direct confrontation with colonial authomies rather than petitioning 
mass mobilizations rather than the soliciting of educated opinion be 
came the hallmarks of the Gandhian non cooperation movement It is 
estimated that m the Lucknow town ahd district combined about one 
hundred thousand primary members of the Congress were recruited dur 
mg the non cooperation and Khilafat movements ( Bharatiya 1961 74) 
Hundreds of Hmdus and Muslims from Lucknow courted arrest and were 
sentenced to prison terms rangmg from six to eighteen months for par 
ticipatmg in the movement (ibid 80-93) This was achieved by reaching 
out to classes which had never before been mcluded in nattonalist poll 
tics Quite apart from massive rural recruitment even within Lucknow 
the Congress tried to recruit the support of washermen and horse carnage 
dnvers for its cause To encourage people to boycott foreign cloth and to 
wear the homespun khaddar whose use Gandhi and the Congress were 
propagating washermen and women were asked to charge a higher rare 
for foreign cloth and a lower one for khadda*.” The Lucknow municipal 
ity controlled by the Congress leaders apparently made it evident that it 
would not grant carnage dnvers licences to operate in the city unless 
they used khaddar It is unlikely that the subtle and not so subtle pres 
sures of the Congress leaders were unambiguously welcomed by subaltern 
groups 

Political success did however inspire a new confidence m the politics 
and rhetonc of middle class activists Gandhian nationalism has been 


”!?AI 13 May 1 923 639 The move was apparently not successful as the city 

to persuide the chctudhn (caste head) of the d/iofcts (washermen and women) tt dvise h 
caste fell iws against the measure Ibid 872 (CRR) 
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interpreted as a transcultural protest against the hyper masculanist world 
view of colonialism (Nandy 1983 48) Yet there was much in the public 
sphere activities during the Gandhian leadership of the anti colonial 
movement which would have satisfied the hyper masculanist longings 
of the middle class too Sewa Samm and Khilafat volunteers played an 
important role m the mobilization of popular opinion dunng the first non 
cooperation and Khilafat In 1919 volunteers were used to close down 
shops during the satyagraha in Lucknow and for collection of donations 
at railway stations ” These volunteers were organized on extremely mill 
tanstic lines Sewa Samiti volunteers in the United Provinces were said 
to favour weanng khaki uniforms Leaders of the Samitis took military 
officers ranks and one even wore a military officer s insigma and a belt 
and sword Khilafat volunteers on the other hand dressed up in imita 
tion Turkish and Arab uniforms and sometimes carried swords and were 
framed in mditary style drill “ In 1930 some of the songs used by the 
Congress prahhat phens (early morning processions borrowed from a style 
of Hindu worship) also exhibit a distinctly militaristic ethos with refer 
ences to nanonalist troops (faujts) seizing swara} at the command of their 
captam Gandhi ’’ A town Congress committee meeting m January 1929 
decided to provide their recruits foil regimental traming whereas a smular 
meeting almost a year later decided to form three regiments of volun 
teers with some recruits drilled by a high school drill instructor 
To point this out is not to argue that people paracipated in the move 
ments against British rule only to satisfy hyper masculinist longings The 
new forms of politics that these movements initiated for example pick 
eting boycotts and courting arrest were certainly exhilarating for the 
people involved (see Bharatiya 1961 Khaliquzzaman 1961 also Nehru 
1982 chs 9-11) Participation in nationalist activities at this time en 
tailed significant personal sacrifices Prominent Lucknavis like Harkaran 

UP GAD fUe 604 1920 Note on the Volunteet Movement in the United Provinces 18 
December 1919 by P Biggane Asst to the Dy Inspector General of Police Cnmmal Invesci 
gation Department 5-6 (UPSA) 

“ Ibtd 'Note on the Volunteer Movement m the United Provinces Supplement to the printed 
note dated 18 December 1919 9-10 

^ One of the songs read hum sab parade fauji coptnan hamaara Gandhi aagyaa usi ki lenge 
tenge swraaj lenge lectees karor fauji ran saaih e chalenge Gwidlu fiulcum kanmge lenge 
sviamcg Roughly translated this says We are all troops in batde and Gandhi is our 
captaiiii we obey only his orders we will seire swaraj we will Thirty three or ire troops [a 
crore IS ten millionl will march into batde together Gandlu will give the order we will stue 
swaraj All India Congress Comniitcee (AICC) file 31/1930 Songs of Prabhat Phens 
(NMML) 

‘PAI 19 January 1929 18 PAI 8 March 1930 168 (CRR> 
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Nath Misra Mohanlal Saxena and Sheikh Shaukat All gave up their 
professional incomes as lawyers to participate in the movement m 1920 
Rafi Ahmad Kidwai Khaltquzzaman and many other students boycotted 
universities and colleges while many prominent Lucknavis gave up hon 
ours and titles they had received from the government ( Bharatiya 1961 
69-70) We cannot also ignore that during these nmes when Huddle 
class activists could mobilize large numbers of people behind their polit 
ical agenda Congress nationalism too could satisfy a cravii^ for self 
respect similar to the demands of respectful cooperation from Muslims 
At the peak of the Khilafat and non cooperation movement in 1921 a 
Congress volunteer would go around town making public announcements 
to the beat of a drum prefacing his announcement with a statement that 
went Khalak Khuda Ka Mutk Hindustan ka aur Hukum Congress Ka which 
roughly translates as In the world of God, the country of Hindustan 
and by the order of the Congress (Bharatiya 1961 97) In May 1930 
Congress volunteers had the confidence not only to peacefully resist police 
authorities but actually directly attack a police station even after cavalry 
and infantry units had been moved to the city as precautionary meas 
ures As much as the championing of Hindu rights involvement in 
projects of seizing swaraj of oiganizmg troops under the captainship 
of Gandhi satisfied a need for self respect m the public domam of colo 
nial Lucknow 

Of course not all middle class Hindus m Lucknow constantly changed 
their positions between advocating Hmdu and secular style nationalism 
There were undoubtedly many middle class Hindu activists who distanced 
themselves from Hindu nationalism altogether Mohanlal Saxena is one 
Lucknow Congressman whose name does not figure in association with 
any Hindu Sabha politics in Lucknow On the other hand someone like 
Shivanath Sharma the editor of Ancmd appears to have maintamed a 
fairly consistent anti Muslim position Disgusted with the Congress s new 
found passion for the Khilafat cause, the satirist suggested that the words 
to a well known nationalist song be now changed to Vfmde Klulafatam 
(we bow to you O Khilafat) and actually wrote a full parody of the song 
(Shivanath Sharma 1927 126-32) At the same time like the editor of 
Madhun (who also edited the anthology of Sharma s essays) Shivanath 
Sharma was very much concerned with nationalist politics though he 
was an old style moderate Congressman who did not approve of 
Gandhian mass politics (Bhargava Inttoduction ibid ) Nevertheless the 
sort of extreme Hindu nationalist posinon taken by Santram in an article 
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in Sudha which argued that British rule was preferable to an alliance 
with Muslims was definitely not the prevalent opinion among the mam 
stream Hindu militants wnting in Lucknow {Sudhct May 1929 423-5) 
To highlight shifts in middle class politics is not to argue as some na 
tionahst histonans are tempted to that nationalism prevailed over com 
munalism m colonial India Rather the aim of highlighting the constant 
changes in the middle class political and cultural agenda through the 
1920s IS to point out that secular and Hindu nationalism were not 
separate distmct entities Instead of dichotomizmg nationalism and com 
munalism support for both sorts of projects among Lucknow s public 
sphere activists has to be located m their search for sources of self respect 
and empowerment Shifts and oscillations between the two political post 
nons represented more than simply political opportunism or hypocrisy 
on the part of middle class activists Nor can one relate the vacdlation of 
middle class Hmdus only to changes in local or national political alh 
ances though these undoubtedly played some part Rather a closer ex 
amination of the way that the modern, assertive Hindu nationalism was 
constructed by middle class activists in colonial Lucknow suggests that 
the unpexmanence of middle class political identities can be traced to 
limits created by contradictions consututive of the class 

REASONABILITY AND THE LIMITS OF HINDU NATIONALISM 

If the ideology of Hindu nationalism emerged from concerns of middle 
class politics It was also limited by them Not only did the advocates of 
Hmdu militancy m Lucknow periodically move between articulating sup 
port for secular and Hmdu nationalist positions very often their vaciUa 
non was evident in the same articulation Even journals like Madhuri and 
Sudha apparently uncompromising in their defence of Hindu interests in 
1924 demonstrate distinct ambiguities m their content For mstance 
Madfiun in subsequent pages of the same issue m 1924 published a highly 
partisan account of the not m Lucknow followed by an emotionally 
charged plea for peace between Hindus and Muslims Describing the ter 
ror of the not tom days Modhun recounted m great detail the atrocities 
committed by Muslims menttonmg only in passmg that at some places 
Hmdus too beat up Muslims for reasons other than mere self defence In 
contrast, it desenbed how Muslim ruffians deceitfully attacked lone Hin 
dusfrombehmd and assaulted Hindu women children and old people 
Hmdus the journal averred never exhibited such diabolical behaviour 
as many Muslim men and women passed unharmed through Hmdu lo 
calities Moreover Madhuri s account of the not played up the disloyalty 
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and ingratitude of Muslims describmg a Muslim wrestler who had been 
brought up on Hindus gram since birth and who had tramed under a 
Hindu ustad (teacher) yet sec out to attack Hindus with a sword (Madhun, 
September 1924 284^5) 

Nevertheless on the very next page Madhuri earned an editorial piece 
expressing great regret at the disharmony between Hmdus and Muslims 
in a city like Lucknow In an impassioned plea for communal amity titled 
Lucknow Ke Hindu Musalman Kya Aise Nadaan Ham^ (Are Lucknow s 
Hmdus and Muslims Really So Foolish^) Madhun drew on the long his 
tory of peaceful cooperation between the two communities m Lucknow 
and the close economic and social ties which soil remamed As landlord 
and tenant as shopkeeper and customer as trader and artisan, or peasant 
and landlord Madhun argued interdependence bound Hindus and Mus 
lims of Lucknow together Neither community could leave India both 
had to live m the same place dependant upon each other s aid and assist 
ance Why has God given us reason and intellect^ How are we supenor 
to dumb animals^ the editors asked lamentmg the fact that Hindus and 
Muslims had suspended rational judgement and were ready to take arms 
against each other at the slightest pretext At a time when all other na 
tions of the world were forsakmg religious fundamentalism Madhun said, 
fighting over aarti and namaaz was ndiculous It warned Hmdu and Mus 
lim alike against the self appointed custodians of religion who were only 
seeking to fan the flames of animosity and exhorted peace (ibid 286) 

To understand this ambiguity we need to pay close attention to the 
manner in which journals like Madhun and its middle class contributors 
constructed their advocacy of the Hindu cause From the very begin 
mng the assertion of Hmdu nghts in the colonial public sphere drew 
upon the image of the weak or oppressed Hindu The roots of this 
discursive trope in the politics of a colonial middle class who keenly per 
ceived the oppressive present obviously had a great deal to do with the 
construction of such images (see Chapter Three above) Bishan Narain 
Dar had hkened Hindus to the proverbial dog whom any stick is good 
enough to beat with (Dar 1893 30) In the rhetonc of journals like 
Madhun or Sudha too the Hmdu was portrayed as weak lackmg the 
spirit of umty and at the mercy of the aggressive violent Muslims who 
were able to intimidate the Hmdus kill them insult their women and 
children etc 

The trope of the oppressed Hmdu was in fact crucial to the discourse 
of Hindu militancy It enabled Hmdu publicists to represent all their own 
activines as defensive manoeuvres Madhun through much of the 1920s 
was a vocal and unabashed champ on of Hindu Sangathan efforts. In 
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June 1923 in an editorial piece titled Sangathan for Self Defence 
Modfiun insisted that Sangadian be the pnmary objective of every polit 
ical leader as well as the Hindu public We do not suggest this enterprise 
as a means of attack against anyone it claimed we stand only for self 
defence and for the service of the nation community and religion 
(MadljMri June 1923 580) Shuddhi or the purification of Muslims and 
Christians which was the other major plank of Hindu activists in the 
1920s was depicted as the reconversion of Hindus who had been lured 
away from the fold through force or duplicity (Madhuri April 1923 469) 

It was this mode of defensive mobilization which allowed even the 
most militant Hmdu demagoguery to claim thit its objective was simply 
Hindu awakemng and not opposition to Muslims An editorial article m 
the May 1924 issue of Madhuri dwelt on the issue of Muslim conduct 
towards Hindus The article however reveals much more about attitudes 
of Hmdu partisans and their perceptions than it does about Muslim con 
duct (Modhun May 1924 558-60) Madhun s account began with re 
counting nots where Muslims had attacked Hindus Ranging from events 
m Bengal the Umted Provinces Delhi and the Punjab to the Muslim 
ruled native states hke Bhopal and Hyderabad Madhun descnbed m 
stances of forced conversions unprovoked attacks on Hindus or assaults 
on Hmdu women Despite this hostility the editors claimed that their 
mtent was not to execrate Muslim behaviour Rather than cnticize them 
the article said, we would like to praise their qualities of vigilance brother 
hood, their love for their commumty and their unity (ibid 559) In con 
trast Mfldhxm pomted out Hindus shared no such spmt of community 
which was why even a handful of Muslim ruffians had the tementy to 
molest, in broad daylight the mothers and sisters of thousands of Hindus 
m front of their very eyes 

With the reference to Hindu women, Madhun s dispassionate narra 
tive style changed abruptly as it launched mto a fervid denunciation of 
Hmdu weakness The editors wrote 

O cowardly Hindus till when will you not be nd of your disunion and 
cowardice’ m front of your eyes your women your children, and your desti 
tute CO religionists are the victims of diabolical attacks and inhuman atrocities 
and yet you can only watch and see like a cripple you don t retaliate hkeimpo 
tent men all you can do is cry and bemoan your fate' A curse on your very birth 
a shame on your cowardly life' (ibid.) 

Immediately following such fiery prose howevei^ the editors admitted 
that their words might have been too harsh Some might even consider 
thtm improper they said’ But theyexplamed these are the outpour 
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ings of a heart which has been wounded time and again (ibid ) The 
objective of their incendiary prose the editors said lay in their hope to 
instigate ifeveninafewhearts the urgent need to ameliorate the pitiful 
condition of the Hindu community In particulaii they wished to mspire 
the Hmdu youth to devote their lives to defend dharma and jati (reii^on 
and community) (ibid ) The youth they said should leave political pas 
sions aside to devote themselves solely to the task of propagating the 
cause of their community It was more important to protect then religion 
and community than even to obtam swaraj (self rule) for if there is no 
community (jati) left who then will reap the fruits of swaraj^ Yet it is 
telling that this plea for Hindu mobilization is immediately followed by a 
significant qualification The youth the editors said should not harbour 
an uncharitable or discourteous disposition m their defence of the com 
munity and religion Their objective should be not to mcrease animosity 
towards their Mushm brethren rather they should aim to generate feel 
mgs of love towards them their motto should be self defence not re 
venge* (ibid ) 

Madhun adopted a very similar position when refemng to the nots m 
the town of Saharanpur in 1923 which was titled Atrocities of Mushms 
(MusabnanonkaAtyachaar) After a summary of the Muslim atroacies 
the article said that reading and hearing about such things the Hmdu 
who IS not moved to tears one whose blood doesn t boil with indignation 
the one who does not [then] accept the need for Hindu sangathan, is no 
Hmdu at all (Madhun August 1923 258) This passionate advocacy of 
the Hindu cause was once agam followed by heaping shame and curses 
on Hmdu pusillanimity Yet uninediately following the fiery rhetonc came 
the clarification With these words we are not inciting our [Hmdu] broth 
ers 0 fight All we say is rise strengthen yourself acquire enough might 
to defend yourself remove all fear and trepidation from your hearts and 
gather your courage and resolve (ibid ) 

The trope of the beleaguered Hmdu allowed the discourse of Hmdu 
militancy to adopt a tone of reasonableness in its confrontation with 
Muslims While there was clearly also a discourse of unreasonableness — 
which represented Muslims as mhetently wicked fanatic and prone to 
convert by the sword — almost every article or editorial about Muslim 
aggression and Hmdu weakness was qualified with the assertion that the 
authors did not hate all Mushms nor were they askmg Muslims to give 
up their religious, cultural and even pohocal practices All that the Hindus 
were asking claimed Madhun was the acknowledgement of the Hmdu 
right to propagate their religion m the same way that Muslims exercised 
theirs (Madhun April 1923 464) 
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Reasonability based on the image of the oppressed and weak Hindu 
race produced a discourse in which a militant Hindu nationalism hostile 
to Muslims could, with some degree of internal consistency claim not to 
harbour any ill will towards Muslims All that the Hindus were demand 
mg journals like Mndhun and Sudha claimed were the nghts which were 
legitimately theirs Their own efforts were merely attempts to awaken a 
supine divided and uncarmg Hindu community to the consciousness of 
Its tights and to the possibility of its destruction What they were op 
posed to was Muslim unreasonableness What they condemned was the 
Muslim proclivity towards violence their fanaticism particularly when 
this resulted in the oppression of the Hindus Thus the ntaulvis (Muslim 
denes) the jofiil (unenlightened) Muslims and of course the ever present 
Muslim ruffians were the mam objects of execration On the other hand 
there was always room for positive evaluanon of the educated reason 
able Muslim leadership For instance ModJiun and Sudka frequently ex 
pressed admiration and envy for the greater unity brotherhood and 
devotion to religious and community causes among Muslims 
Given the representation of the Hmdus as the always aggneved party 
and the tendency of editors of journals to give vent to emotional out 
bursts’ of their injured hearts there were more than a few slippages 
mto unreasonable sweeping mdictments of the enture Muslim com 
mumty In the editorial on the Saharanpur riots for instance Mcidhun 
wrote People say these attacks [on Hindus) were the acts of ruffians 
We ask are all of the 40 000 Muslims of Saharanpur ruffians then^ 
(Miidhun August 1923 258) The implication of course was that the 
entire Muslim population of Saharanpur was in some way or the other 
involved in the riots The most common charge hurled at the entire 
Muslim community was that they harboured ambitions of restoring 
Hmdu-Muslim relations to the levels which had prevailed under Muslim 
rule m India ® In descnbmg riots in 1923 Madhun argued that it has to 
be said that m most cases our Muslim btothers by beginnmg the frghtmg 
displayed then tendencies of a hundred-hundred and fifty years ago 
(Madhun June 1923 579) But even this exhibition of unreasonable 
criticism was ultimately indicative of the extent to which the discourse 
of Hindi militancy was grounded in reasonability Journals like Madhun 
and Sudha never tired of reminding Muslims that the times of Muslim 
rule were over that these were different tunes when hmdus were no 


For example Muslims sail dream of a time a hundred and fifty-two hundred years ago 
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longer willing to suffer unreasonable persecution (Madhun April 1923 
464) 

The very reasonability of the prose of Hindu militancy however also 
set limits to the rhetoric of Hmdu militancy The logical culmination of 
the sort of inflammatory rhetonc used by the champions of Hindu nghts 
should have been a call for the destruction of their perceived oppressors 
the Muslims For instance the Madhun article on Muslim conduct to 
wards Hindus or the one on the Saharanpur nots after the lurid descnp 
tions of Muslim atrocities on Hindu women and children and the 
provocative challenge to Hindu men s vmlity should logically have called 
for an all out attack on Muslims Yet this step was not taken In fact, 
what followed were injunctions to Hmdu youth to maintam decorum m 
their dealings with Muslims and the deliberate reminder by the editors 
that then words were not meant to promote aggression against Muslims 
There is no reason to believe that these mj unctions or clanfications were 
merely an element of double speak added on to an essentially commu 
nal agenda For an independent journal with no stake m electoral poll 
tics there was no reason to temper its rhetonc m such a Machiavellian 
manner It was m fact, the reasonability of Hindu assertiveness which 
limited the scope of Its own rhetonc Publicists who represented the just 
ness of the Hindu cause by cnticizxng the unjust use of brute power by 
Muslim fanatics could not overtly advocate the same course of action to 
their readers The discourse of reasonability which the Hindu rl pss 
used to justify its anti Muslun onentation prevented it from articulatmg 
a full throated Hindu supremacist position Hindu nationalist militancy 
which emerged from the poliacs of middle class hberalism was ultimately 
also limited by its roots in such politics 

The reasonability which charactenzed the rhetoric of journals like 
Madhun represented more than the limits of a narrative strategy Given 
the social and political world inhabibited by the middle class reasonability 
and caution had to be the watchwords of their political strategy too and 
placed senous limits on how far they could go in the pursuance of their 
political agenda Although middle class Hindu activists were fond of pas 
sionate rhetonc denouncing Muslim aggressors and callmg for Hindu 
unity and strength they were quite averse to mihtant action which might 
result in disorder and violence As President of the local Hindu Sabha m 
Lucknow Naram Swami was one of the most prominent champions of 
Hindu causes in Lucknow in the 1920s In 1924 he led the dispute with 
the local British owned railway company about the proposed demolition 
of temples which ended m victory for the Hindu Sabha In September of 
1924 Naram Swami was promineT' f' rvrvpirt'ii aea n 
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restnctions on Hindu Ramdol processions Later that month he was ac 
tive m negonations with the government and Muslim leaders both before 
and after the not over the issue of prayers at Ammabad Park 

Whenever popular sentiments appeared to get out of control how 
ever Narain Swarm s role was one of moderation On 5 September 1924 
an estimated crowd of 8 000-10 000 wanted to def/ the government re 
strictions on the number of people allowed in a Hindu religious proces 
Sion Narain Swami intervened to calm down this agitated crowd ** 
Following the not of September 1924 he prevailed on the Hindu Sabha 
m the fece of great opposition from more militant voices not to launch a 
satyagraha on the issue of prayers at the Ammabad temple Ultimately 
a compromise on the issue of Hindu and Muslun prayers in Armnabad 
Park was worked out by the Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow By the 
terms of this compromise Hindu aarti had to stop at a regulated rimp 
and the Mushm namaaz begun only after that time Lucknow s Hindu 
Sabha under the presidency of Naram Swarm though communicating a 
token protest at restrictions on Hindu worship ensured that the Hindu 
prayers were stopped a few mmutes before the deadlme agreed to in the 
compromise ^ 

Although middle class Hmdu activists were perfectly willmg to express 
provocative and inflammatory rhetonc on Hindu-Muslira relations as 
Madhm did for instance their passion and vitnol usually /ollowed riots 
or was expressed about events removed from personal experience The 
immediate response of middle class public sphere activists to a serious 
public disturbance in their own midst was subdued and often non partisan 
In September 1924 the Indium Daily Telegraph earned extremely provoca 
tive articles and headlines expressing a Hmdu partisan position but only 
after the not By 18 September! with order restored the paper s editonal 
column was ntled Is Lucknow Safe for Hmdus and described Muslims 
as the aggressors who had caused the not and made the city unsafe for 
Hindus By the 23rd of the month it was ruiming headlines which 
claimed Lucknow Hmdus Terrorized ** During the days that violence 
was at Its peak however the paper s reportage was relatively sober The 
14 September edition of the paper ran tiie headlme Temble Riot Situa 
tion The following report dispassionately described the events which 
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had occurred m Lucknow since the night of the 12th Relating the at 
mosphere of the city the paper said where Muslim elements preponder 
ate the Hindus are terrified and do not issue out for fear of being beaten 
up Where Hindus preponderate the Muslims are m peril Terror or fear 
was not the exclusive property of Lucknow s Hmdu population at a time 
when they were concerned for their own safety nor was the blame 
A variety of factors then conmbuted to the reasonableness of 
Lucknow s middle class Hindu activists There was certainly the issue of 
threats to their personal safety that prompted their hesitation about riots 
But their advocacy of reasonability can also be traced to the fact that 
such situations initiated popular political activity and always included 
the possibility of acquinng a momentum they could not control This 
aversion to popular politics was of course not limited to middle class 
involvements m projects of religious identity Popular imtiatives were of 
ten able to appropnate middle class agenda and representations to their 
own ends (Pandey 1982 Amml984) Middle class leadership though it 
depended upon mass mobilization for its own success always attempted 
to control and discipline such mitiatives (S Sarkar 1983a Kapil Kumar 
1984 Guha 1992 Amin 1995) However as the case of Lucknow dem 
onstrated, the hesitation over participation of subaltern groups m polit 
ical action seriously limited the scope of their own agenda in that 
middle class champions of Hmdu militancy could not articulate a full 
throated supremacism If middle class concerns mitiated the construe 
tion of Hmdu nationalism the same middle class concerns also 
circumscribed that cultural and political construct The reasonability of 
the rhetoric the presence of other modes of self assertion, and the need 
to mamtain control over the masses they mobilized ensured that there 
was always room for alternative loyalties Though a product of middle 
class politics Hmdu nationalism was also limited by its roots m middle 
class politics 

CONCLUSION 

Hmdu nationalism of the twentieth century clearly budt on the discur 
sive templates produced by middle class politics of the late nineteenth 
century which had liberated religion from quotidian existence and divi 
sions to relate it exclusively to the idea of a religious community In the 
changed contexts of the twentieth century howeveii this nationalism 
mcreasingly though not exclusively came to define itself through it 
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opposition to Muslims Hindu nationalism of the late nineteenth century 
had come into being as means of self assertion of the emerging middle 
class of colonial India In certain contexts as for example in BtshanNatain 
Dar s report on the Azamgarh riots this self assertion could exhibit latent 
antt Muslim sentiments This variety of Hmdu nationalism — ^relatively 
benign towards a Muslim Other by the standards of the 19Z0s (and even 
more so by that of the 1990s')— was deployed by Hindu middle class 
activists for their own empowerment in a variety of arenas mcluding local 
and provincial politics The pnmarily anti Muslim orientation which the 
discourse of Hindu nationalism acquired in the twentieth century can in 
part be traced to challenges which the Hindu middle class and the Con 
gress faced from Muslim politics startmg in the early years of the twenti 
eth century 

The politics of the first two decades of the twentieth century also trans 
formed the very notion of a Hmdu commumty Nmeteenth century ac- 
tivists began the process of the reification of Hmdu ness But an 
environment m which political power was mcreasingly coming to be de 
fined by demographic weight of putative religious communities produced 
further reification till bemg Hindu became little more than a numencal 
abstraction m middle class political discourse Such a reified notion of 
the commumty allowed Hmdu activists to represent the rights of a mono 
lithic Hmdu commumty against an equally reified, though now thoroughly 
demonized representation of the Muslim But like their mneteenth 
century counterparts middle class Hmdu activists of the 1920s also re 
vealed the contradictions of their own politics particularly in their 
hesitation over supporting Hindu rmhtancy when manifested m riots or 
other popular action Moreover in their writing as much as their polit 
ical actions Lucknow s Hmdu middle class activists flitted between loy 
ally towards an exclusivist Hindu Sabha ite and a pluralist Swarajist 
Congress vision of the nation 

Rather than understand these two positions as exclusive of each other, 
this chapter has tned to argue that both rmlitandy anti Muslim Hmdu 
nationalism and a secular mclusive vision of the nation in different ways 
fulfilled the empowering agenda of the Hindu middle class Mobilization 
around the secular nation associated with the Indian National Congress 
publicly and successfully challenged colonial authonty to provide one 
sort of empowerment as the leaders and representatives of a potentially 
mdependent or self governing nation Representmg a nation defined above 
sectanan loyalties moreover could and was used to label the demands of 
different groups as anti national while ignonng the latent Hinduization 
ofthe secular national culture (Chattetjee 1993 113) At the same time 
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representing the rights of a community defined as the majority and ex 
hotting a supine Hindu community to rise to defend itself agamst attacks 
by Muslims provided another source of empowerment for middle class 
activists Contrary pulls of an agenda that was ultimately concerned with 
middle class empowerment however ensured that they could adopt nei 
ther position consistently Ultimately middle class politics in colonial 
Lucknow constantly oscillated between the two visions of the nation 
unable to commit itself to either Identities produced through middle 
riass mterventions in the public sphere remained mherendy impermanent 


CONCLUSION 


Reflections on Fractured Modernity 


H ow do we account for the world the middle class made in coIo 
nial north India’ How do we understand what drove the people 
who sought to dehne themselves as a middle class towards poll 
tics that appear to have been quite contradictory’ How for instance could 
they simultaneously represent a theoretically equal public yet so blatantly 
exclude the lower classes from any imagmation of that public? How could 
middle class discourse simultaneously applaud the achievements of women 
m public life yet also insist that women remain confined by a stndharma 
whose most evident characteristic was husband worship’ How could it 
simultaneously call for a Hmduism above caste differences yet reinforce 
these distinctions in other contemporary wnting’ How could middle 
class political activists simultaneously subscribe to plural nationalist and 
an exclusivist Hmdu nationalist agenda’ 

To answer these questions the precedmg chapters suggest we first need 
to better understand the middle class To be nuddle class m colonial 
Lucknow (and probably elsewhere m the world too) was not simply a 
result ofhaving a certain mcome occupation or even educational training 
Undoubtedly these factors limited who could or could not be classified as 
middle class but ultimatelybeing middle class was a project It was through 
defining then distinction from other social groups through then activities 
in the public sphere that a group of educated men and later women, 
were able to define themselves as middle class Distincnon here worked 
m both senses of the word not only did cultural projects of the middle 
class distinguish it from other social groups the Indian middle class also 
contended that the norms and values it was seeking to propagate were 
superior to those of the existing anstocratic elites lower classes and ulti 
mately to those of the British rulers Empowerment — both against estab 
lished social and political elites and over other subordmated sections of 
society — was at the heart of the projects constituting the middle class 
Critical to this project of empowerment were cultural strategies that 
sought to recast respectability Whether it was critiques of lifestyles 
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followed by the nawabs or taluqdais or new notions of patriarchy or re 
constituted notions of being Hindu or indeed novel ideas aboui Indian 
ness — ^middle class efforts at empowerment sought to transform existing 
cultural norms and mvent new ones which would better reflect their 
own ideas and social positions Many of these efforts at reconstructing 
norms of respectable conduct drew heavily on western ideas and institu 
tions In fact there is little doubt that the idea of a middle class was itself 
derived from existmg Bntish models It was the appropnation and de 
ploying of what may well have been a mythical model created first m 
Bntain (Wahrman 1995) that initially allowed educated men to repre 
sent themselves as a progressive virtuous and modem middle class in 
colonial India A significant part of the agenda of improvement that the 
Indian middle class deployed m the public sphere borrowed heavily from 
that of their Victorian counterparts in Bntain New ideas about the value 
of public opmion notions of bourgeois domesticity and the vilification of 
the courtesans a new anthropocentric religiosity and nationalism were 
certainly products of a denvative discourse (Chatter] ee 1986) Yet the 
middle class m colonial India was not simply a result of transplantation of 
English or western values and attitudes and given the circumstances 
could not be that 

Middle class Indians quickly adopted those aspects of the western model 
which best suited their own interests and life situations Thus a wide 
variety of middle class representatives came to stress the importance of 
mdividual achievement over birth, or the desirability of thrift: and indus 
try over conspicuous consumption. The middle class of colonial Lucknow 
for instance found the cntique of the idle or decadent upper classes 
particularly useful in its attempt to contest the cultural economic and 
poliucal significance of nawabs and taluqdars in the city and it was equally 
quick to appropnate the vocabulary of the Bntish social punty move 
ment m its desire to dimmish the role of the courtesans Yet as important 
as its denvative agenda were the ways in which the middle class of colo 
nial Lucknow did not conform to the ideal type of a progressive liberal 
and mentocratic class Such deviations too need to be located m the 
circumstances of their lives Once again ideas of respectability are cnti 
cal to any understandmg of how and why the middle class of colonial 
Lucknow came not only to share agenda with the ideal typical western 
middle class but also embraced positions quite at variance from that 
model It is important to note for instance the upper caste and Ashraf 
background of the men who fasb oned themselves as a middle class in 
colonial Lucknow Though they may not have been a part of the elite m 
nawabi society neither were they from families without some social 
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standing in pre colonial Lucknow Their new ideas about respectability 
new strategies of empowerment also utilized these existing resources of 
status and presnge 

Thus while middle class activists embraced ideas of a public sphere in 
their imagination only people like themselves below the nmra (nobility) 
yet above the aawaam (commoners) constituted the public as Sarshar s 
comment in Chapter One makes apparent There was no way that re 
spectable men like themselves would consider discussing issues of public 
import with JtfiansflJTias (cooks) orderlies barbers or others of that ilk In 
feet the mere thought of sitting at the same table with them or even the 
prospect of having to deal with lower class men in positions of authonty 
was an abomination to them Similarly while new ideas about womens 
rights as well as their own changmg lifestyles durected the reconstitution 
of gender relations these changes did not usher m a simple discourse on 
equahty of the sexes Rathet; middle class interventions produced new 
ideas (shared m many cases by men and women) that blended bourgeois 
domestic freedom with notions of gendered respectability drawn from 
much older patriarchal traditions like the Maniismnti Sumlar contradic 
tions are evident m the middle class ideas about religion Kew compul 
sions of defmmg their distinction from the Bntish led middle class activists 
towards constructing identities based on religion This entailed the con 
struetton of a new Hmduism shorn of divisiveness its contradictions 
and myriad social and cultural practices Yet it became impossible for even 
the most ardent votanes of publicized Hinduism to repudiate their upper 
caste status and endorse this vision of Hinduism unambiguously Simi 
larly middle class nationalise activists or commentators on the national 
movement found they could garner or vicanously enjoy a certain kmd of 
respect by supporting either a plural anti colonial nationalism, or a more 
sectarian anti Muslim Hindu nationalism In short though cultural en 
trepreneurship in rewnting norms of respectability empowered the middle 
class over other social actors m Lucknow and in that sense was central to 
Its very constitution, such cultural remscnptions were not recorded on a 
tabula rasa Their efforts very obviously deployed newer ideas and used 
new possibilities that opened up with colonial rule yet also retained many 
older resources of respectability not quite consistent with the rhetoric of 
Enlightenment freedoms The modernity which the middle classes con 
stnicted in colonial India, therefore used the new and the old looked 
ahead as well as back A fractured modermty produced the sort of con 
tradictions noted in this study of colonial Lucloiow 

But how are we to understand th^e contradictions of middle class 
politics and their frac tu r ed modenuty? Are they simply pointers to the 
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impossibility of a true modernity m a world peopled by homo /ueraTC/iicus 
as Louis Dumonts work suggested echoing the sentiments of man y gen 
erations of Onentalist scholars and colonial administrators before him 
(Dumont 1970a also Appadurai 1988 Dirks 1992 van der Veer 1993)' 
Do these contradicnons does the fractured nature of their modernity 
alternatively prove nght those cntics who argue against using the cat 
egory of middle class m Indian history altogether' Colonial India never 
had an Industnal Revolution which these scholars assume as a necessary 
precondition for a strong and vibrant middle class (Torn 1991 Oberoi 
1994) Or should we follow the lead offered by Partha Chatterjee among 
some other scholars of the Subaltern Studies collective and trace the 
contradictions of the middle class to the colonial milieu which compelled 
the Indian middle class to define its modernity m ways very different from 
that of the West (Chatterjee 1997)' Underlying all these questions 
ostensibly about the pecuhanties of the Indian case are comparisons be 
tween the failures lacks or deviations of the Indian case and certam 
onginary models of middle class ness To try and answer such questions 
then we too need to undertake a comparative exercise to contrast the 
Indian expenence with the metropolitan middle class which operate as 
the standard against which this Indian case is being unpUcitly judged 
Even a cursory examination of the literature on the middle class m 
England for instance reveals significant vanation between a messy and 
complicated histoncal reality and the model of a progressive enlightened 
middle class emerging like the nsing sun out of the Industrial Revolu 
non (Wahrman 1995 1) Such scholarship for one questions the causal 
connecnon between rapid industnaluanon and the emergence of a middle 
class society But it also reveals that public sphere interventions were 
crincal in establishing certain myths about middle class formanon, which 
now stand as models against which non western histoncal developments 
are judged (Owensby 1999) General surveys of European history more 
over reveal that much like the Lucknow case hierarchy was very much 
part of the domestic as well as public life of the mid to late nineteenth 
century European bourgeoisie Eric Hobsbawm notes that ideas about 
representative government and civil nghts and liberties were a part of 
the political vocabulary of the middle class but only so long as they were 
compatible with the rule of law and with the kind of order which kept 
the poor in their place (Hobsbawm 1989 287) If we take into account 
attitudes towards women children and servants then the structure of 
the bourgeois family flatly contradicted that of bourgeois [public] society 
(ibid 280) Infect Hobsbawm goes on to argue that a sense of supenonty 
was central to the consatution of the bourgeois man, and the monopoly 
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of command — ^in his house m his business m his factory — ^was crucial to 
his self deftnition (ibid 288) Evidently then concerns with empower 
ment and the retention of older (albeit transformed) social prejudices 
were as much characteristic of the European middle classes as they were 
of those in India 

These are of course fairly well known facts about European nmeteenth 
century history and could well be elaborated upon m more detail The 
model of a Itberal democratic progressive middle class which seizes power 
from a decadent enfeebled feudal order to reorder society and politics 
along the lines suggested by the philosophes of the Enlightenment is a 
myth which has been undemuned repeatedly by historians of Europe 
(Mayer 1981 BlackboumandEle> 1984) The really mteresting part about 
all of this of course is that even masses of counter factual examples have 
not dented the power and persistence of the model Thus despite recog 
mzmg differences between different European middle classes despite ac 
knowledging the importance of self constitution m the making of this 
class despite surveying literature that poults to the persistence and power 
of older ideas institutions and classes m European society in the long 
nineteenth century a recent review article on the subject concludes that 
the existence of the middle classes in -Europe depended on certain his 
torical constellations among them the tradition of the Enlightenment 
whichwere specific to European history It is not very likely Jurgen Kocka 
concludes that they will be found mmany odier parts of the world (Kocka 
1995 806 and passim) 

One may dismiss this as yet another example of Euroccntnc histono 
graphy but the issues that such reviews raise are of greater significance 
simply because of the assumptions which underlie Kocka s understandmg 
of history and its implications for those of us who work on non European 
histones If the import of such essays was simply to point to the specificity 
ofhistoncal experience m different parts of the world, there would be no 
reason to disagree However despite recognizing the regional vanations 
withm Europe and the different meanmgs and pohacal valency that 
equivalent words cany in different European languages and even the 
fact that the cat^ory in fact has been used as a polemical or affirmative 
code word m public debates Kocka affirms the existence of a pan 
European middle class (ibid 783) What allows him to do this — despite 
plenty of evidence to the contrary even from the authors he reviews m 
this essay — ts the notion of a shared liberal tradition to be traced back to 
the European Enlightenment, which apparently makes industnalists and 
professionals living under different economic and political circumstances 
a large con t a middle class Imphat in this formulation 
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however unintentionally is also the assumption that other social groups 
who constitute themselves as middle classes in other parts of the world 
must ultimately also be judged by these standards 
This of course is exactly the point Dipesh Chalcrabarty makes m his 
thoughtful much cited essay discussmg the impact of modern historical 
categones on subaltern histones (Chakrabarty 1992b) Chalcrabarty argues 
that m the world of scholarly knowledge only Europe — ^by which he 
means a model of modernity denved from western history — ^is theoret 
ically (i e at the level of the fundamental categones that shape histor 
ical thinking) knowable Dominance of the West over the rest of the 
world has meant that models denved from the history of this Europe 
are umversalized so that histones of the aptly termed non western regions 
of the world are always compared to supposedly universal models and 
found wantmg The universalization of western modernity perpetuates 
the dominance of Europe over Others through the representations of 
all histones as History (Prakash 1994 1484) Even more problemat 
ically perhaps the umversalizanon of modernity means that historical 
developments that are different can only be evaluated either as 
emulations deviations or as failures Chakrabarty s approach certainly 
helps to rethink solutions to one of the central problems in understand 
mg Indian middle class projects — namely the persistence of the ideal 
typical mtxlel Or to paraphrase that femous song why couldn t the Indian 
middle class be more like the English^ Chakrabarty s analysis helps 
explam how Kocka can confidently assert the middle class ness of 
Europe while denymg its exportability It also explams why historians 
of the non western world and I include my own work in such charac 
terizations find it impossible to do the same Even while pointing out 
the limits of European modernity I cannot but engage extensively with 
the history of Europe thus pointing to the strength of Chakrabarty s 
argument 

Acknowledging the impossibility of escapmg modernity or of construct 
mg a historical discourse outside of these categories of modernity 
Chakrabarty rejects the possibility of a history framed by mdigenous or 
nativtst categories and mstead asks historians to provincialize Europe 
by showing the ambivalences contradictions the use of force and the 
tragedies and ironies that necessarily form a part of the uruversalization 
of modernity (Chakrabarty 1992 21) As one part of establishing the 
provinciality of the claims of modermty Chakrabarty demonstrates as 
peers of radical difference between constructions of a modem domesticity 
in colonial Bengal and the ideal type of bourgeois modernity This is a 
theme he takes up m more detail m a later essay where he shows the 
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Bengali modem exemplified here by the neologism gn/wlaltsfirra (to trans- 
late this as goddess of the home would be to undermine the point 
Chakrabarty wishes to make) This modern construction he argues is 
constituted by tensions as it seeks to incorporate both the historical and 
modem as defined by the ideal type of western modermty and the anu 
historical modem tied to mythico religious time which escapes and 
exceeds bourgeois time (Chakrabarty 1994 81) There is much m the 
Bengali modem which is denvative of the modernity brought by colom 
ahsm he argues but it is also a modernity which seeks to evoke forma 
tions ofpleasure emotions and ideas of good life that associated themselves 
with models of non autonomous non bourgeois and non secular 
personhood (ibid 84-5) 

In pointing to both the complicity and di£ference of Indians with the 
ideal types of modernity Chakrabarty reflects the orientation of the cur 
rent Subaltern Studies project in which a notion of the subalterns radi 
cal heterogeneity with, though not autonomy fmm, the dominant remams 
crucial (Prakash 1994 1482) Much of what this book says about the 
nature of the modernity constructed by the middle class of colonial 
Lucknow draws heavily on the ideas of the Subaltemists Yet there are 
also important points of difference But let me begm with some extended 
excerpts from a wonderful lecture by Partha Chatterjee whidh sums up 
his position on the subject of modernity Chatterjee begins by making the 
unimpeachable argument for acknowledging different modernities The 
fbtms of modernity will have to vary between different countries de 
pending upon specific circumstances and social practices he says andm 
fact if there is any universally acceptable definition of modermty it is 
this that by teaching us to employ the methods of reason universal mo 
dermty enables us to identify the forms of out own particular modernity 
(Chatterjee 1997 8-9) Withm this particular modernity Chatterjee like 
Chakrabarty identifies important points of difference including profound 
ambivalence towards the modernist enterprise itself The reasons for this 
ambivalence^ There must have been somethmg in the very process of 
becoming modem that contmues tx> lead us even in our acceptance of 
modermty to a certam scepticism about its values and consequences 
(ibid 14) The answer m other words is colonialism Somehow from 
the very beginnmg we had a shrewd guess that given the close complicity 
between modern knowledges and modem regimes of power; we would for 
ever remam consumers of a universal modermty never would we be taken 
seriously as its producers It is for this reason that we have tned for over 
a hundred years to take our eyes away from this chimera of a universal 
modem ty and dear up a space where we might become the creators of 
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our own modernity (ibid ) Or to quote another passage 

Ours IS the modernity of the once cobntzed The same historical process that 
has taught us the value of moderruty has also made us the victims of modernity 
Our attitude to modernity therefore cannot but deeply be ambiguous But 

this ambiguity does not stem from any uncertainty about whether to be for or 
against modernity Rather the uncertainty is because we know that to fashion 
the forms of our modermty we need to have the courage at tunes to reject the 
modernities established by others (ibid 20) 

The presupposition through this entire lecture and in fact through much 
of the formally post colomal wntings of the Subaltern Studies coUec 
tive IS the essential difference m our modernity 

But was our modermty really so different from theurs ^ The history of 
Lucknow examined m this book certainly does not suggest that the co 
lomal context created a middle class and a modernity that was so differ 
ent from that of the West as to forbid comparative exercises altogether 
One important similanty that we can note between the Indian and Eng 
lish middle classes is that m both cases a small and relatively privileged 
gioup of men, and later women made their distinctions from other so 
cial strata by vurtue of bemg representatives of a modem social order 
There is no doubt that imddle class visions of modernity in India were 
contradictory Thus modem poUtics unleashed by the middle class in 
colomal India simultaneously spoke m the voice of reason and sena 
ment of the need to preserve tradition and initiate radical charge ad 
vocated liberty and authontanamsm equality and hierarchy often at 
the same time All the public sphere projects of the middle classes were 
shot through with these mconsistencies and contradictions and these 
were constitutive of middle class politics mdeed of the modermty they 
initiated in colonial India Yet such anomalies were not unique to the 
Indian case 

There is little doubt that m the exclusion of the bwer orders of soaety 
from participating in the public sphere as in many other aspects of the 
modem that was created by the middle classes in Lucknow they drew 
upon assumptions based on an older hierarchical tradition of social rela 
ttons Yet tins was hardly a umque prerogative of the middle classes of 
colonial Lucknow or for that matter of colonial India Their European 
counterparts too had little room for women or the lower classes m the 
pubkc they represented Like the European bourgeois public sphere ex 
aimned by Habermas theoretically the public sphere of colonial north 
India was a forum open to all Yet practically both public spheres were 
the ce of literary adepts who sec or could folcw new ofpublic 
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conduct (La Vopa 1 992) Given the class and gender exclusionary nature 
of bourgeois practice Habermas s model of the public sphere has been 
assessed as an ideal of critical liberalism that remains historically 
unattained (Eley 1993 289) The formation of Birmmghams later 
eighteenth century associational networks the creation of an elite club 
in early nineteenth century German small towns and the creation of lit 
erary societies in mid nineteenth century Bohemia as much as the asso 
ciations clubs and societies of colonial Lucknow all involved questions 
of interest prestige andpoii/er as well as those of rational communicanon 
(ibid 307) A contradictory histoncal practice at odds with the ideology 
of egalitarianism it propagated remamed at the heart of the public sphere 
m both cases For much of the same reasons as their European counter 
parts the Indian middle class too initially excluded subaltern groups and 
based this exclusion on the presumed natural mfenonty of these groups 
or excluded them on account of their lack of education on matters of 
pubbc import Both in Europe and India the public sphere thus became 
the site where for most part educated professional men constructed a 
highly gendered, exclusive and hierarchical middle class 
The exclusion, margmalizaaon and recasting of women through insti 
tutions of the public sphere is yet another instance of the way in which 
this quintessentially modem institution worked m comparable ways m 
India and Europe Joan Landes made a forceful case for the way in the 
pubbc sphere was gendered at the moment of its production in revolu 
ttonary France Though there were certainly important differences 
created by time and place one can see for instance a parallel in the 
maigmalization of the courtesans of Lucknow and the aristocratic women 
of the salons of pre revolutionary France as a new gendered public sphere 
emerged in both contexts (Landes 1988) Leonore Davidoff and Cathenne 
Hall s work also demonstrates some important parallels m the way the 
emergence of pubbc assoaations increased the confidence of middle 
class men and contributed to their claims to political power and deliber 
ately excluded women fixtm this pubbc world In &ct the authors argue 
that the power and confidence of middle class men was predicated upon 
their position as heads of households representing their wives children 
servants and other dependants (Davidoffand Hall 1991 416) This rich 
study of the making of a middle class in mneteenth century England has 
as Its focus family bfe and new ideologies of domesticity which became an 
mtegral part of the formation of a gendered middle class world Parallels 
between the domestic ideals articulated in texts like StTMubodhtni and the 
didactic bterature aimed at the inculcation of new ideas of domesticity m 
mneteenth century England, are quite striking 
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The point of these comparisons is n^of course to suggest an identity 
between two quite dissimilar contexts There were important differences 
m histoncal and cultural context beween the groups who constituted 
themselves as middle class in Birnungnam and Lucknow as indeed there 
were between the classes of Lucknow and say Calcutta Madras 
or Surat which did not have quite the same history of either British occu 
pation or indeed the recent history of an iridigenous ruling elite The 
inqiortant position occupied by merchants in Surat as opposed to Lucknow 
where the richer rrerchants had historically kept a low profile is just one 
instance ofthese differences (Haynes 1991 Oldenburg 1989 SahaLl973) 
The objective then, is not to claim that middle classes across the world 
were identical, but to point to the similarities in the nature of middle 
class modernities constructed in different parrs of the world to point to 
the extent to which all such politics deviated from the ideal type usually 
attributed to a hyper real Europe 

Rather than reinforce the binary oppositions between the West and 
the rest the compansons suggest that we take into account the extent to 
which serious social historians of western modernity themselves point 
out that middle class ideas involved a jostlmg together of the concepts 
of liberty with those of patronage and deference [and] the contra 
dictory ways in which purer discourses of philosophers and ideologues 
are reworked within common sense (Davidoff and Hall 1991 16) We 
also need to take into account the extent to which the ideas about do 
mestiaty and separate spheres which Davidoff and Hall see as purely 
modem phenomena m fact had a much longer history (Vickery 1993) 
Following this critique of Davidoff and HaU it seems that like the middle 
rlaw men of colonial Lucknow the English middle class too reworked 
existing older ideas about patnarchy and also no doubt patronise and 
deference to produce a modernity where the old and new jostled to 
gether 

The best instance of such jostling perhaps comes when we consider the 
rok of religion in the formation of a modem class and the modem na 
non. The presence of religion in pohncs of the public sphere is normatively 
regarded as a failure of modernity or its lack Rel^on almost by its mod 
em definition if we follow Talal Asad (1993), should remam confined to 
the private realm When religion refuses to behave in its appointed role 
It IS usually dismissed with labels like fundamentalism or communal 
ism which question the modernity if not the morality (are they really that 
different^) ^ the practitioners of such politics Western commentator 
on TndTgr, history or politics have found it easy to dismiss such politics a. 
a result of primitive or primordial attachmentsofnon westempeoples 
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and such a historical stereotypes have been reinforced by representations 
in the contemporary media (Ludden 1996 Pandey 1990) This of course 
IS the ideal type of modernity The lived reality has been considerably 
different Davidoif and Hall point to the centrality of the Church in the 
production of middle class identities m Bntam and identify religious 
belonging as a central plinth of middle class culture (Davidoff and Hall 
1991 73) Though the narrative of modernization emphasues the de 
clme of religion and growmg secularization of society as an essential part 
m the emergence of the modern Wesf recent scholarship questions such 
assumptions There is on the one hand Jose Casanova s work on the 
place of religion m modem society which points out that depnvatized 
religion can under certain circumstances have a formative role to play m 
modern politics (Casanova 1994) Peter van der Veer (1999) cautions 
against accepting the secularization thesis too easdy by pointing to the 
important role played by Evangelical Christianity and the revival of 
Roman Catholicism in producing the modern subject and shaping polit 
ical culture m Victonan Bntam. In fact he makes a case for arguing that 
modernity was sacralued at the moment of its production not just m 
India but also in Europe 

Once we accept that modernity m the West despite its ideal type rep 
resentations did not automatically usher m a new secular ordei; but m 
deed was constituted by existing religious discourses the case for Indian 
exceptionalism — ^whether based on backwardness and primordialism, or 
guided by the intent of demonstratmg the radical heterogemety of a colo 
mal modermty — ^becomes weaker Rather than understand the religiosity 
of Lucknow s middle class as a lack or failure where it strove for and 
ultimately failed to achieve the secular modem ideal we can look at it as 
an active producer and product of a sacralized modernity which in turn 
produced a modernized religiosity in colonial India This was a modermty 
shaped by its own concerns and contexts and its rhetoric and politics 
were in turn shaped by it Religion, or rather self definitions based on 
religious categones became a cntical part of the modem self created by 
the colonial middle class This self definition also helped shape the later 
political commitment to a more nuktant anti Muslim Hindu national 
isra Yet the contrary impulses at the heart of the middle class agenda 
also prevented it from articulating a foil throated Hindu chauvinism The 
identities produced by modern politics were thus protean and imperma 
nent Rather than a lack of modernity therefore there is a good case to 
be made for understandmg the sort of impermanent identities we see m 
colonial Lucknow as products of a fractured modernity it shared with its 
counterparts in Europe and elsewhere 
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Based on this comparison then it seems that neither India nor the 
West actually live up to the ideal typical model of modernity Given the 
similanties between the expenence of historical modernities in India 
the West and mdeed other parts of the world as well it seems that we do 
need to reconceptualize this model Starting from our study of the middle 
class of Lucknow and then comparing the contradictions m its politics 
with similar phenomena elsewhere suggests that despite a more or less 
singular ideal type of modernity derived from a very selective readir^ of a 
western histoncal expenence in practice modem politics and social 
relations always reveal their fractures and disarticulanons It was a frac 
tured modernity that created the circumstances for and set limits to the 
various cultural and political projects of the middle class in colonial India 
Looking at how the middle classes were constitutmg themselves and the 
world around them m colonial India therefore not only presents an op 
portumty to better understand the nature of modernity in India but also 
helps formulate a category to comprehend this phenomenon m other parts 
of the world 

This IS not to say that the idea of a fractured modermry is absolutely 
novel Traditionalism even anti modernism has been recognized as very 
much a part of the making of the modem m the United States and a 
valomation of the simple life as well as a fascmanon with the tradi 
tional and the primitive was an important component of this middle 
class ideology (Lears 1981 Shi 1985 Hinsley and Wilcox 1996 for India 
see Ghosh 1999) Marshall Berman whose work is one of the best known 
celebrations of modernity, submits that modernity as it is expenenced is 
full of contradictions dissonance and conflict (Berman 1988) It should 
come as no surprise however that it is pnmanly historians and scholars 
of colonized or subaltern groups often stmgghng to define and some 
times defend the modernity of the soaeties they study who are more 
alert to these fractures m the pracnce of modermty its variations from 
the ideal type and in the attempts to rethink the category Wntmg about 
the middle class in Brazil Roger Owensby observes 

the changes generally thought to be characteristic of modernity have been deeply 
mtertwined with what are usually called traditions In Brazil thus the market 
mentalities meritocracy and egalitarianism professionalization consumer cul 
ture and social identities typically connected with the notion of the middle class 
are inseparable from a disdain for manual labor an insistence on social hierar 
chy and the presumed naturalness of patronage time tested values and prac 
tices constantly renewed and folded into modem social life (Owensby 1999 7) 

Lila Abu Lughod in an mtroduction to a set of essays about femmxsm and 
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modernity in the Middle East suggests that the best way to understand 
the developments there would be to ask how modernity — as a condi 
non — ^might not be what it purports to be or what the language of en 
lightenment and progress tell us it is (Abu Lughod 1998 7) 

Of course at least two generations of nationalist Marxist and now 
Saidian scholarship have made us aware of the ways m which the self 
styled representaUves of western modernity m the colonies revealed the 
illiberal stratum of ideas pracnces and msntutions that comprised their 
modernity It is however more recently that these histones are being 
used to question the categories upon which so much of colonialism itself 
rested Ann Stoler and Fredenck Cooper argue that colonial projects 
showed up the fundamental contradictions inherent m bourgeois projects 
and the way universal claims were bound up in particularistic assertions 
(Stoler and Cooper 1997 3) Paul Gilroy m his fascinapng study of the 
Black Adantic suggests a more fundamental reconsideration of the cat 
egory one that would put slavery and terror at the very heart of any defi 
mtion of modermty (Gilroy 1993) Ann Stoler s own work on colonialism 
and sexuality along with many others demonstrates that much of what 
we know of modem bourgeois identities was formed m relation to colo 
mal encounters m which ideas of racial distinctions were central (Stoler 
1995 Burton 1999) Uday Mehta goes as far as to argue that ideas about 
race were built into the philosophy of eighteenth century liberalism itself 
(Mehta 1997) Middle class Englishmen excluded women as weU as non 
white people from the benefits of liberalism which they clearly deployed 
for theu own empowerment (HaU 1992) Antoinette Burtons work on 
the other hand shows us the extent to which British feminism, which 
drew upon the legacy of liberalism and modermty to shape its concerns 
was deployed to empower middle class Bntish women at the expense of 
Indian women (Burton 1994) In all of these cases a close examination of 
the discourse of modermty deployed reveals its illiberal and perhaps non 
modem sub strata 

The point of this compatative exercise is to argue that if our goal is to 
destabilize the categories derived from a selective reading of western his 
tory m other words to provincialize Europe one does not have to aban 
don comparative history altogether; One does not necessarily have to 
dichotomize the histoncal experience of the West and the rest because 
this strategy may itself reinforce ideas of an origmary unfiractured and 
monolithic western modermty and its derivative and hence necessarily 
lesser non western counterparts This book suggests an alternative Closely 
examinmg the construction of modermty m a specific context it show 
that far from being a totalizing or moaobtfaic ideology modermty in colo 
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ntal Inidia was built upon an existing set of ideas which it transformed in 
new ways Emerging through the public sphere this modernity was very 
much a product of middle class activists and reflected the contrary pres 
sures of the constitution of that class Deploying their cultural capital to 
maximum effect middle class men were able to transform existing ideas 
of social conduct cultural preferences and politics m ways that allowed 
them to emerge as the representatives and leaders of Indian society 
Middle class ideas though they were certamly novel were not a mono 
lith Not only were there competing opimons on issues among the middle 
class a close examination of middle class ideas reveals a number of con 
tradictions Thus its modern ideas about politics contained elements drawn 
from much older and hierarchical ideas about political and social organ 
ization Its belief in secularism coexisted with the importance of religious 
identities its belief m progress was simultaneous with its advocacy of tra 
dition Its nationalism was complicit with what has been termed commu 
nahsm 

A comparison with the modernities of the western and other parts of 
the non western world suggests that similar though obviously not identi 
cal fractures contradictions anomalies were constitutive of modem ideas 
institutions and practices as well In Lucknow as m other parts of the 
world modernity was built with a variety of resources including much 
that modernity labels either tradition or non modem The tradmonal 
and the non modem, whether it is in the form of patriarchal ideas rac 
ism notions of patronage and deference or religion, never quite disap 
pears but does become a resource for the modem Moreovei;if following 
the example of Lucknow we recognize the deployment of the ideal typical 
modernity more as a strategy of empowerment over various others than 
a reflection of lived reality then we can also better understand its evident 
contradictions To enforce or mamtam power over subordinate groups — 
whether it was the middle class over lower classes in the public sphere of 
Lucknow Europeans over colonized natives or their own working classes 
the Hindu middle class over Muslims or indeed British femmists over 
their Indian sisters — it became necessary in certain situations to also 
resort to the darker side of the discourse of modernity to take recourse 
to the language of race hierarchy and communalism over that of 
egalitanarusm, improvement liberal nationalism or global sisterhood 

In contrast to the dichotomizing of modernities I suggest that a better 
way of provincializing Europe is by highlighting the fractured nature of 
modermty itself Rather than see the operation of modem politics in 
India as yet another case of Indian cxceptionahsm this book argues that 
modernity in India was neither inadequately modem nor a special-case 
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scenario of a colonial modernity The middle class shapers of moderruty 
in colonial India worked m ways that were similar to their counterparts in 
other parts of the world mcluding the West Cultural projects of becom 
mg middle class ensured that they used a variety of resources to construct 
notions of bemg modem that emulated but were also at vanance with the 
ideal type in other words their modernities were inherently fractured 
Examining the emergence of a middle class in India therefore not only 
allows us to comprehend the apparent mconsistencies of middle class 
politics in the colonial milieu but perhaps also suggests a theoretical frame 
work to better understand the working of modern politics m much of the 
world today 

To argue for a fractured modernity is not to deny the extent to which 
ideas practices or mstitutions associated with modermty have contnb 
uted to possibilities of power and freedom not only for elites but also 
subordinate groups across the world Especially as illiberal and chauvinist 
politics appears to be takmg a prominent place m many parts of the world 
whether it is India or the western world the norms and values associated 
with ideal typical modernity seem particularly attractive Whether it is 
Jurgen Habermas callup for the completion of an unfinished project of 
modernity Marshall Berman contrasting the freedoms offered by 
modermty against the Grand Inquisitor-like religious leaders of Iran or 
prominent cultural historians turning their back on their own cntiques of 
modernist paradigms the growth of intolerance the seeming acceptance 
of right wmg agendas as common sense appears to be dnvmg them all 
back into the arms of progressive histones Contemporary political 
crises make the ideals of the Enlightenment seem particularly attractive 
(Habermas 1997 Berman 1988 ‘ Hunt 1989 Appleby et al 1994) ^ 

In India too the growth of Hindu supremaast forces intolerance and 
the lack of dialogue between political elites and those they claim to rep 
resent has led to calls for regroupmg around modernist and seculanst 
ideals (S Sarkar 1993, also S Sarfer 1997) Certamly m times like this 

‘ It IS interesoRg to no w that though Berman is quick to note a resemblance between Khomeini 
and the Grand Inquisitor his index to this study of modernity since the sixteenth century has 
no entry for lel^on or indeed a place for terms like race or racism slavery or indeed 
Nan or Hitler — all ideas mstitutions or individuals which must surely figure m any sen 
ous discussion of moderrucy 

As one instance of the change in position note the contrast in the evaluation of the contn 
bunons of Foucault (or for that matter Joan Scott) m Lynn Hunt s introduction to her earlier 
collection of essays (Hunt 1989 1-22) with those in the later text (Appleby et a! 1994 
198-23 1 ) Admittedly the latter is a co authored text one must however, presume that all 
authors mcluding Hunt also individually endorse the positions they together argue for in 
hetex* 
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there is great comfort to be derived from being able to have a clearly 
mapped out political agenda around which to regroup and fight the good 
(and necessary) fight But will the invocation of modernity help’ Is that 
the answer’ Drawing broadly from the study conducted in this book I 
would Idee to suggest otherwise Even more so than at other tunes a time 
of crisis like the present probably calls for a clear recognition that modern 
liberalism or the ideas of the European Enlightenment do not provide us 
with all the answers or even a clear alternative to emerging nght-wmg 
politics This IS not just a third world view which suggests that western 
modernity has been oppressive for those whose histones are different 
On the contrary it is time to recall with renewed emphasis the para 
doxes and fractures that inhabit the heart of modernity Invoking clas 
sical Enlightenment thought certainly has the potential to be hberatory 
but also oppressive as Foucault s work has demonstrated beyond doubt 
Constructions of a modernist enlightened Hinduism produced a 
Vivekananda who invoked the dandranarayan the idea that God resides 
m the humblest of folk and a scathmg cntique of brahmanical ntualized 
Hmduism Yet the same Vivekananda also left a legacy which can be 
appropriated by present day Hmdu supremacists as Sarkar s own work 
demonstrates (S Sarkar 1992b also Raychaudhun 1988) The history of 
twentieth century nationalism witnessmg both Nazism and decolon 
ization evidently demonstrates both hberatory and oppressive possibil 
ines of modernity (Naim 1975) 

In colonial Lucknow this book has attempted to argue authontanan 
ism, chauvmism and inequity were as much constitutive of middle class 
modernity as demoaacy secuiansm and egalitarianism Rather than look 
for the roots of illiberal politics in a lack of modernity m disenchantments 
with the promises of modernity (Fox 1996) or even a different and co 
lonial modernity this book suggests that such politics finds its origins m 
the very constitution of the modem Ideal-typical modernity never has 
and nor at present provides us with a necessarily democratic and inclu 
sive alternative to the politics of lUiberalism That is an alternative to 
wards which we have to struggle without blueprmts from a mythicized 
past 
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